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JULIUS  C^SAR. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 

It  appeals  ftom  the  Appondiz  to  Peck's  Memoirs  of  (Xher  CromweU, 
dLC  p.  14,  that  a  Latin  j^y  on  this  subject  had  been  written : — **  Epilogue 
Cesari  interfecti,  quomodo  in  scenam  prodiit  ea  res  acta,  in  Ecclesia 
Christi,  Qzon.  Qui  epilogue  a  Magistro  Ricardo  Eedes,  et  scriptus,  et 
in  proscenio  ibidem  dictos  fait,  A.  D.  1582."  Meres,  in  his  Wits'  Com- 
monwealth, 1596;  enumoTates  Dr.  Eedes  among  the  best  tragic  writers  of 
that  time. 

From  what  Polonius  says  in  Hamlet,  it  seems  probable  that  there  was 
also  an  English  play  on  the  story  before  Shakspeare  commenced  writer 
for  the  stage.  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  School  of  Abuse,  1579;  mentions  a 
play  entitled  The  History  of  Cssar  and  Pompey. 

William  Alexander,  afterwards  earl  of  Sterline,  wrote  a  tragedy  of 
the  story  of  Julius  Cesar:  the  death  of  C»sar,  which  is  not  exhibited,  but 
related  to  the  audience,  forms  the  catastrophe  of  his  piece,  which  appeared 
in  1607,  when  the  writer  was  little  acquainted  with  English  writers :  it 
abounds  with  Scotticisms,  which  the  author  corrected  in  the  edition  he 
gave  of  his  works  in  1637.  There  are  paraDel  passages  in  the  two  plays, 
iriiich  may  have  arisen  from  the  two  authors  drawing  from  the  same 
aource;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  the  coincidences  more  than  acci- 
dental, and  that  Shakapeare  was  acquainted  with  the  drama  of  lord 
Sterline.  The  celebrated  passage,  *^  The  cloud-capt  towers,**  &c.,  had 
ill  prototype  in  Darius,  another  play  of  the  same  author. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Shakspeare  has  many  plays  founded  on 
gubjects  which  had  been  previously  treated  by  others ;  whereas  no  proof 
has  hitherto  been  produced  that  any  contemporary  writer  ever  presumed  to 
new-model  a  story  that  had  already  employed  the  pen  of  Shakspeare.  If 
the  conjecture  that  Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  lord  Sterline  be  just,  his 
drama  must  have  been  produced  subsequent  to  1607,  or  at  latest  in  that 
year;  which  ia  the  date  ascribed  to  it,  upon  these  grounds,  by  Malone. 

Upton  has  remarked  that  the  real  duration  of  time  in  Julius  Cesar  is 
as  follows : — About  the  middle  of  February,  A.  U.  C.  709,  a  frantic  festival 
sacred  to  Pan,  and  called  Lupereaiia^  was  held  in  honor  of  Cssar,  when 


4  JULIUS  C£SAR. 

the  regal  crown  was  offered  to  him  by  Antony.  '  On  the  15th  of  March  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  slain.  November  27th,  A.  U.  C.  710,  the  triumvirs 
met  at  a  small  island,  formed  by  the  river  Rhenus,  near  Bononia,  and  there 
adjusted  their  cruel  proscription.  A.  U.  C.  711,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
defeated  near  PhilippL 

Gildon  long  ago  remarked  that  Brutus  was  the  true  hero  of  this 
tragedy,  and  not  Cesar ;  Schlegel  makes  the  same  observation :  the  Poet 
has  portrayed  the  character  of  Brutus  with  peculiar  care,  and  developed 
all  the  amiable  traits,  the  feeling,  and  patriotic  heroism  of  it,  with  super- 
eminent  skilL  He  has  been  less  happy  in  personifying  Cssar,  to  whom 
he  has  given  several  ostentatious  speeches,  unsuited  to  his  character,  if 
we  may  judge  firom  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  his  own  Commen- 
taries. The  character  of  Cassius  is  also  touched  with  great  nicety  and 
discrimination,  and  is  admirably  contrasted  to  that  of  Brutus :  his  supe- 
riority *^  in  independent  volition,  and  his  discernment  in  judging  of  human 
affairs,  are  pointed  out;"  while  the  purity  of  mind  and  conscientious  love 
of  justice  in  Brutus,  unfit  him  to  be  the  head  of  a  party  in  a  state  entirely 
corrupted ;  these  amiable  failings  give,  in  fact,  an  unfortunate  turn  to  the 
cause  of  the  conspirators.  The  play  abounds  in  well-wrought  and  affect- 
ing scenes :  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  celebrated  dialogue 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the  design  of  the  conspiracy  is 
opened  to  Brutus ;— the  quarrel  between  them,  rendered  doubly  touching 
by  the  close,  when  Cassius  learns  the  death  of  Portia ;  and  which  one  is 
sorprised  to  think  that  any  critic,  susceptible  of  feeling,  should  pronounce 
**  edd  and  unqffecUng ; " — the  scene  between  Brutus  and  Portia,  where  she 
endeavors  to  extort  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  from  him,  in  which  is 
that  heartpthrilling  burst 'of  tenderness,  which  Portia's  heroic  behavior 
awakens — 

**  Yon  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife, 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 

That  visit  my  sad  heart** 

The  speeches  of  Mark  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of  Cesar,  and  the 
artful  eloquence  with  which  he  captivates  the  multitude,  are  justly  classed 
among  the  happiest  effusions  of  poetic  declamation. 

There  are  also  those  touches  of  nature  inteifepersed,  which  we  should 
seek  in  vain  in  the  works  of  any  other  poet  In  the  otherwise  beautiful 
scene  with  Lucius,  an  incident  of  this  kind  is  introduced,  which,  though 
wholly  immaterial  to  the  plot  or  conduct  of  the  scene,  is  perfectly  con- 
genial to  the  character  of  the  agent,  and  beautifully  illustrative  of  it  The 
sedate  and  philosophic  Brutus,  discomposed  a  little  by  the  stupendous 
cares  upon  his  mind,  forgets  where  he  had  left  his  book  of  recreation : — 

"  Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so." 
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Another  passage  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  eminent  beauty,  is  to  be 
foond  in  the  scene  where  the  conspirators  assemble  at  the  house  of 
Bnitos  at  midnight    Brutus,  welcoming  them  all,  says — 

*^  What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Comitf.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?    [They  lokisper.] 

Deeius.  Here  lies  the  east:  doth  not  the  day  break  here? 

Casca,  No. 

dmuu  O  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  yon  gray  lines, 
That  fi:et  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Goffco.  You  shall  confess,  that  you  are  both  deceived 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presentB  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here." 

It  is  not  only  heroic  manners  and  incidents  which  the  all-powerful  pen 
of  Shakspeare  has  expressed  with  great  historic  truth  in  this  play ;  he  has 
entered  with  no  less  penetration  into  the  manners  of  the  factious  plebeians, 
and  has  exhibited  here,  as  well  as  in  Coriolanus,  the  manners  of  a  Roman 
mob.  How  could  Johnson  say,  that  **  his  adherence  to  the  real  story,  and 
tt>  Roman  manners,  seems  to  have  impeded  the  natural  vigor  of  his 
genius"!! 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Julius  C^bsar. 

OCTAVIUS  CiBSARy      \ 

Marcus  Antonius,  >  Triumvirs  afitr  the  death  o^  Julius  Cesar. 

M.  iEMiL.  Lepidus,  j 

Cicero,  Publius,  Pofiliub  Lena,  Senators. 

Marcus  Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

LoAwus'^*'  ^  Omspiratart  agamst  Julius  Casar. 

Decius  Brutus, 
Metellus  Cimber, 

CiNNA, 

Flayius  and  Maruixus,  Tribunes. 

Artemidorus,  a  Sophist  of  Cnidos. 

A  Soothsayer. 

CiNNA,  a  Poet.    Another  Poet 

LuciLius,  TiTiNius,  Messala,  young  Cato,  and  Volumnius, 

Friends  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Varro,  Cutus,  Claudius,  Strato,  Lucius,  Dardanius,  Servants 

to  Brutus. 
PiNDARUs,  Servant  to  Cassius. 

Calphurnia,  Wife  to  Cesar. 
Portia,  Wife  to  Brutus. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  ^c* 

SCENE,  during  a  great  pari  of  the  Play,  at  Rome ;  afterwards  at 

Sardis,  and  near  PhilippL 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1.    Rome.    A  Street. 

Enter  Flavius,  Marullus,  and  a  rabble  of  Citizens. 

Flavius.   Hence  ;  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you 
home; 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?    What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk. 
Upon  a  laboring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ?     Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  P 

1  CU.   Why,  sir,  a^  carpenter. 

Mar.   Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? — 
You,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I 
am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  col)bler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?    Answer  me  directly. 

2  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  \nth  a 
safe  conscience ;  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  mender  of  bad 
soles. 

Mar.  What  trade,  thou  knave ;  thou  naughty  knave, 
what  trade  ? 

2  Cit.  Nay,  1  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  tout  with  me ; 
yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  m^nd  you. 

Mar.  What  mean'st  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me,  thou 
saucy  fellow  ? 

2  Cit.  'Why,  sir,  cobble  jrou.    * 

Flav.   Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

2  Cit.   Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is,  with  the  awl : 
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I  meddle  with  no  tradeshnan's  matters,  iror  women^s 
matters,  but  with  awl.  I  am  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to 
old  shoes ;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  recover 
them.  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather 
have  gone  upon  my  handy  work. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day  ? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2  CiU  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get  myself 
into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir,  we  make  holiday,  to 
see  Caesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

Mar.   Wherefore  rejoice  ?     What  conquest  brings  he 
home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  Ijonds  his  chariot-wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome ; 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way, 
Thai  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
Be  gone ; 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav.   Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  this  fault, 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort ;  ^ 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 

1  ConditioD,  rank. 
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Into  the  channeli  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 
See,  whe'r  ^  their  b&sest  metal  be  not  moved ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  I.     Disrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  decked  with  ceremonies.' 

Mar.   May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav.   It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies.^     PU  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets  j     ' 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  plucked  from  Caesar's  wing, 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  \^Exeunt. 


SCENE   II.     The  same.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  J  in  procession^  unth  music,  Cjesar,  Antony,^ 
the  course ;  Calphurnia,  Portia,  Decius,*  Cicero, 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca,  a  great  crowd  follmo- 
ing,  among  them  a  Soothsayer.       . 

CiBS.    Calphurnia, — 

Casca.  Peace,  ho !  Caesar  speaks. 

\Music  ceases. 
C€Bs.  Calphurnia, — 

Cal.    Here,  my  lord. 


1  Whether. 

'  HoDoraiy  ornaments. 

3  These  trophies  were  scarfs. 

4  This  person  was  not  Decius,  hut  Dedmua  Brutns.  The  Poet  (as  Vol- 
taire has  done  since)  confounds  the  characters  of  Marcus  and  Decimus. 
Deeimtu  Brulus  was  the  most  cherished  by  Ciesar  of  all  his  friends,  while 
Marcus  kept  aloof.  The  error  has  its  source  in  North's  translation  of 
Plotaich,  or  in  Holland's  Suetonius,  1606. 
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I 

C(BS.   Stand  you  direcdy  in  Antonius'  way,^ 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius ! 

Ant.   Caesar,  my  lord ! 

CiBs.   Forget  not,  in  your  speedf  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphurnia ;  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  sterile  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember ; 

When  Caesar  says,  Do  thisj  it  is  performed. 

Cics.   Set  on  ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.    \^Mus%c. 

Sooth.    Caesar ! 

Ctss.   Ha !  who  calls  ? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still. — Peace  yet  again. 

\^music  ceases. 

Cces.   Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  ? 
1  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music. 
Cry,  Caesar.     Speak ;  Caesar  is  turned  to  hear. 

Sooth.   Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

CiBs.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Bru.   A  soothsayer,  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March. 

C(BS.  ySet  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his  face. 

Cos.   Fellow,  come  from  the  throng.     Look  upon 
Caesar. 

CcBs.   What  say'st  thou  to  me  now  ?     Speak  once 
again. 

Sooth.   Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

C(BS.   He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him ; — pass. 

[Sennet.^    Exeunt  all  but  Bru.  and  Cas. 

Cos.   Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru.   Not  1. 

Cas.   I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.   I  am  not  gamesome ;  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
PU  leave  you. 

1  The  old  copy  reads  ^^AnUmicl's  way;**  in  other  places  we  have 
Octamo^  Flavin,  The  players  were  more  accustomed  to  Italian  than 
Latin  terminations.    The  allusion  is  to  a  custom  at  the  Lupercalia. 

a  See  King  Henry  YIU.  Act  ii.  So.  4. 
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Cos.   Brutus,  1  do  observe  you  now  ot  late. 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have ; 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceived ;  if  I  have  veiled  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am. 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  difference. 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviors ; 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  grieved, 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one,) 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect. 
Than  that  poor  ]Brutus,  with  himself  at  war. 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

C(is.   Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your  pas- 
sion,* 
By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 

Bru.   No,  Cassius ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself. 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cats.    'Tis  just ; 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Caesar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wished  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru.    Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cos.   Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to  hear ; 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 

I  L  e.  the  nature  of  the  feelings  which  you  are  now  suffering. 
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So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modesdy  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus. 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  ^  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

l^Flourish  and  shout. 

Bru.   What  means  this  shouting?     I  do  fear  the 
people 
Choose  Caesar  for  their  king. 

Cos.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.   I  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him  well. — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  .^ 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honor  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other. 
And  1  will  look  on  both  indifferently ; 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honor  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.   I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favor. 
Well,  honor  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life  ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you. 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 

1  Johnson  has  erroneously  given  the  meaning  of  allurement  to  stale,  in 
this  place.  *^  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love,"  ia^to  prostitute  my 
love." 
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Caesar  said  to  me,  Dar^st  thouj  CassiiiSj  now 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  floods 

And  sfioim  to  yonder  point  ?     Upon  the  word, 

Accoutered  as  1  was,  I  plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow ;  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roared ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside, 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive*  the  point  proposed, 

Caesar  cried.  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink. 

I,  as  iEneas,  our  great  ancestor. 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tyber, 

Did  I  the  tired  Caesar.     And  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body. 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake.     'Tis  true,  this  god  did  shake  : 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly ;  * 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 

Did  lose  his  lustre.     I  did  hear  him  groan ; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas !  it  cried,  CUve  me  some  drinkj  Tilinius ; 

As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  ^  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  \^Shout.     Flourish. 

Bru.   Another  general  shout ! 
I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honors  that  are  heaped  on  Caesar. 

Cos.    Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 

1  The  verb  (trrive  is  also  used  by  Milton  without  the  preposition. 

3  Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  allusion  here  is  to  a  coward^fl 
desertion  of  his  standard,  rrobably  nothing  more  was  intended  than  to 
deseribe  the  effect  of  the  disease  on  the  appearance  of  the  lips. 

3  Temperament,  constitation. 
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Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Brutus,  and  Caesar  !  what  should  be  in  that  Caesar  ? 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name  ; 

Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 

Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  ;  conjure  with  them, 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.         \^Shout. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 

That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?     Age,  thou  art  shamed ! 

Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 

When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 

But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 

When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Rome, 

That  her  wide  walls*  encompassed  but  one  man? 

Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 

When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man, 

0  !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 

There  was  a  Brutus^  once,  that  would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.   That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim ;  ^ 
How  1  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 

1  shall  recount  hereafter ;  for  this  present, 

I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you. 

Be  any  further  moved.     What  you  have  said, 

1  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 

I  will  with  patience  hear ;  and  find  a  time 

Both  meet  to  hoar,  and  answer,  such  high  things. 

Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this;^ 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 

Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome, 

Under  these  hard  conditions  as*  this  time 

Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

I  The  first  folio  reads  walks. 

9  ^  Lucius  Junius  Brutus."         3  i.  e.  guess.        ^  Ruminate  on  this. 

s  .^,  according  to  Tooke,  is  an  article,  and  means  the  same  as  thai, 
uhichj  or  U ;  accordingly  we  find  it  oiten  so  employed  by  old  writers,  and 
particularly  in  our  exceUent  version  of  the  Bible. 
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Cos.   I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 


Re-enter  Cjesar  and  his  Train. 

Bru.   The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  returning. 

Cos.   As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to-day. 

Bru.    I  will  do  so. — ^But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Calphurnia's  cheek  is  pale ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  crossed  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Ccis.    Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Cees.   Antonius, 

Ant.   Caesar. 

CiBs.   Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o' nights. 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much ;  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.   Fear  him  not,  Caesar ;  he's  not  dangerous ; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Ci8s.   'Would  he  were  fatter. — But  I  fear  him  not 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much  ;. 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.     He  loves  no  plays. 
As  thou  dost,  Antony :  he  hears  no  music  : 
Seldom  he  smiles  ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared. 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
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Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

lExeunt  C-esar  and  his  Train.     Casca 

stays  behind. 

Casca.   You  pulled  me  by  the  cloak ;   would  you 
speak  with  me  ? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanced  to-day. 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.   Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 

Bru.    I    should    not    then   ask    Casca   what    hath 
chanced. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him ;  and 
being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his 
hand,  thus  ;  and  then  the  people  fell  a  shouting. 

Bru.   What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Casca.   Why,  for  that  too. 

Cos.   They  shouted  thrice ;  what  was  the  last  cry 
for? 

Casca.   Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  offered  him  thrice  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was't ;  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
every  time  gentler  than  other ;  and  at  every  putting  by, 
mine  honest  neighbors  shouted. 

Cos.   Who  offered  him  the  crown  ? 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.   Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged,  as  tell  the  manner 
of  it ;  it  was  mere  foolery.  I  did  not  mark  it.  I  saw 
Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown ; — ^yet  Hwas  not  a  crown 
neither ;  'twas  one  of  these  coronets ; — and,  as  I  told 
you,  he  put  it  by  once ;  but,  for  all  that,  to  my  thinking, 
he  would  fain  have  had  it.  Then  he  offered  it  to  him 
again ;  then  he  put  it  by  again ;  but,  to  mfy  thinking, 
he  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it.  And  then 
he  offered  it  the  third  time ;  he  put  it  the  third  time 
by ;  and  still,  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabblement  hooted, 
and  clapped  their  chapped  hands,  and  threw  up  their 
sweaty  night-caps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking 
breath  because  Caesar  refused  the  crown,  that  it  had 
almost  choked  Caesar ;  for  he  swooned,  and  fell  down 
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at  it.     And  for  mine  own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for 
fear  of  opening  my  lips,  and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

Cos.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you  ;  what?  did  Caesar  swoon? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and  foamed 
at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.    Tis  very  like,  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 

Cos.   No,  Caesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but  I 
am  sure  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people  did 
not  clap  him  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleased  and 
displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the  players  in  the 
theatre,  I  am  no  true  ^  man. 

Bru.   What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  perceived 
the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the  crown,  he 
plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered  them  his  throat 
to  cut. — An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation,*  if  I 
would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might 
go  to  hell  among  the  rogues ;  and  so  he  fell.  When  he 
came  to  himself  again,  he  said,  if  he  had  done,  or  said 
any  thing  amiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it 
was  his  infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches,  where  I 
stood,  cried,  Alas,  good  soul! — and  forgave  him  with 
all  their  hearts.  But  there's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of 
them ;  if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their  mothers,  they  would 
have  done  no  less. 

Bru.   And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad,  away  ? 

Casca.   Ay. 

Cas.   Did  Cicero  say  any  thing  ? 

Casca.   Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cas.   To  what  effect  ? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  Fll  ne'er  look  you 
i'the  face  again.  But  those  that  understood  him  smiled 
at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads ;  but,  for  mine 
own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I  could  tell  you  more 
news  too:  Marullus  and  Flavins,  for. pulling  scarfs  off 

1  L  e.  no  honest  muu 

s  **  Had  I  been  a  mechanic,  one  of  the  pUheians  to  whom  he  offered  hia 
throat" 

VOL.  VI.  3 
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Gsesar's  images,  are  put  tx)  silence.     Fare  yoa  well. 
There  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cos.   Will  jou  sup  with  me  to-aight,  Casca? 

Casca.  No,  1  am  promised  forth. 

Cos.   Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.   Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  aud  your  mind  hold,  and 
your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas.    Good ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.   Do  so.     Farewell,  both.  ^Exit  Casca. 

Bru.   What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be ! 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas.  So  he  is  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.   And  so  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will  leave  you. 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cas.   I  will  do  so. — Till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

\^ExU  Brutus. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble  ;  yet,  I  see. 
Thy  honorable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed.^     Therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes ; 
For  who  so  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduced  ? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard ;  ^  but  he  loves  Brutus. 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humor  me.^     I  will  this  night. 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw. 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name ;  wherein  obscurely 


1  <*  The  best  mdmi  or  temper  may  be  worked  into  qualities  contrary  to 

its  disposiluniy  or  what  it  is  disposed  to,^ 
3  •*llas  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  me."  ^ 

3  Warburton  thus  explains  this  passage : — "  If  I  were  Brutus  (said  he), 

and  Brutus  Cassius,  he  should  not  cajole  me  as  I  do  him." 
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Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at. 

And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure ; 

For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure.     [^Exit. 

SCENE   III.     The  same.    A  Street. 

Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter,  Jram  ovposite  sides, 
Casca,  toitit  his  sward  drawn,  and  Cicero. 

Cic.  Good  even,  Casca.     Brought  you  Caesar  home  ?  * 
Why  are  you  breathless  ?  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Casca.   Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of 
earth' 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?     O  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds ; 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.   Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful  ? 

Casca.   A  common  slave '  (you  know  him  well  by 
sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  joined ;  and  yet  his  hand. 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remained  unscorched. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  tne  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glared  ^  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 


1  *<  Did  you  attend  Cesar  home  ?  " 

s  **The  whole  weight  or  momentum  of  thia  globe." 

3  (« A  slave  of  the  souldiers  that  did  cast  a  marvellous  burning  flame  out 
of  his  hande,  insomuch  as  they  that  saw  it  thought  he  had  been  burnt; 
but  when  the  fire  was  out,  it  was  found  that  he  had  no  hurt" — Mnih*9 
Phdarch, 

*  The  old  copies  erroneously  read : — 

"  Who  glazed  upon  me." 
ICalone,  determined  to  oppose  himself  to  Steevens*s  reading  of  gktntf, 
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Without  annoying  me.     And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women, 
Transformed  with  their  fear ;  who  swore  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting,  and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say. 
These  are  tlieir  reasons^ — They  are  natural ; 
For  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.    Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time ; 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  ^  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.    He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.    Good  night,  then,  Casca ;  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero.     \^Exit  Cicero. 

Enter  Cassius. 

-Cas.   Who's  there  ? 
Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cas.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.   Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  night  is 

this  ? 
Cas.   A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 
Casca.   Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 
Cas.   Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  foil  of 
faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walked  about  the  streets. 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bared  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone ;  * 

reads  gazed.    Steevens  has  shown,  from  the  Poet's  own  works,  that  his 
emendation  is  the  true  one. 

1  Altogether,  entirely. 

>  What  is  now  called  a  thunder  boU. 
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And,  when^  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
£ven  in  the  aim  and  verj  flash  of  it. 

Casca.   But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the 
heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cos.   You  are  dull,  Casca ;  and  those  sparks  of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not.     You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens ; 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause. 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate ;  ^ 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  preformed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality ;  why,  you  shall  find, 
That  Heaven  hath  infused  them  with  these  spirits, 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warnmg. 
Unto  some  monstrous  state.     Now  could  I,  Casca, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night ; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol ; 
A  man  no  mightier  than  ihyself,  or  me. 
In  personal  action  ;  yet  prodigious  ^  grown. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.   'Tis   Caesar   that   you    mean.     Is   it   not, 
Cassius  ? 

Cas.   Let  it  be  who  it  is ;  for  Romans  now 


lie.*'  why  birds  and  beasts  deviate  from  their  condition  and  nature ; 
vhy  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calcukUe ; "  i.  e.  foretell  or  prophesy.  At 
the  suggestion  of  sir  William  Blackstone  this  last  line  has  been  errone- 
ously pointed  in  all  the  late  editions : — 

**  Why  old  men  fools,  and  children  calculate.*' 

He  obsenred,  that  *^  there  was  no  prodigy  in  old  men's  calculating ;  bat 
who  were  so  likely  to  listen  to  prophecies  as  children,  fools,  and  the 
■upentitiooseld?" 
'  Portentous. 
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Have  thews  ^  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors : 
But,  woe  the  while !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.    Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king : 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.    I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye   gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass,    . 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

Casca.  So  can  I  ; 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Ccw.    And  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant,  then  ? 
Poor  man !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep ; 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire, 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws.     What  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar?     But,  O  grief! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?     I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman  ;  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made.*    But  I  am  armed. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

1  i.  e.  sinews,  muscular  strength.  See  note  on  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

3  ^*  I  know  I  shall  be  called  to  account,  and  must  answer  for  having 
uttered  seditious  words.'' 
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Casca.   You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a  man. 
That  is  no  fleering  telltale.     Hold  my  hand :  ^ 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far. 
As  who  goes  fartheirt. 

Cos.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  moved  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo,  with  me,  an  enterprise 
Of  honorable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch ;  for  now,  this  fearful  night 
There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 
In  favor's  ^  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  Cinna. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in 
haste. 

Cas.   'Tis  Cinna ;   I  do  knpw  him  by  his  gait  ; 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 

Cin.   To   find  out  you.     Who's   that?     Metellus 
Cimber  ? 

Cas.   No,  it  is  Casca ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna  ? 

Cin.    I  am  glad  on't.     What  a  fearful  night  is  this ! 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  sti^ange  sights. 

Cas.   Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna  ?     Tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes, 

You  are.     O  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party 

Cas.  Be  you  content.     Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper. 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair, 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 

^  "Hold  my  hand"  is  the  same  as  **  Here's  my  hand."    *^ Be  factious 
for  redress,"  means,  be  contentio\iSy  enterprising  for  redress. 
*  The  old  copy  reads,  ^  Is  favors*^    Favor  nere  is  put  for  appearance^ 
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In  at  his  window ;  set  this  up  with  wax 

Upon  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done, 

Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 

Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there  ? 

Cin.   All  but  Metellus  Cimber;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cos.   That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

[Exit  CiNNA. 

Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day, 
§ee  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca.   O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts ; 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy. 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthiness. 

Cas.   Him  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of  him. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go. 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  day. 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.        [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.    Brutus's  Orchard.^ 

Enter  Brutus. 

Bra.   What,  Lucius !  ho ! 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say ! — 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  when  ?    Awake,  I  say.     What,  Lucius! 

1  Orchard  and  garden  appear  to  have  been  83rnonymou8  with  our 
ancestors. 
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Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.    Called  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.    Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius ; 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.   I  wUl,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Bru.    It  must  be  by  his  death  ;  and  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crowned ; — 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder ; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.    Crown  him  ? — That ; — 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remgrse  *  from  power.    And,  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  swayed 
More  than  his  reason.     But  'tis  a  common  proof,^ 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.     So  Caesar  may ; 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.     And,  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  color  for  the  thing  he  is. 
Fashion  it  thus ;  ^  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 
Would  run  to  these,  and  these  extremities ; 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg. 
Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,'  grow  mischievous* 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-^nter  Lucius. 

Luc.   The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  sealed  up ;  and  I  am  sure 
It  did  ndt  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

1  Shakspeare  usually  uses  rmnorse  for  pify. 

>  L  e.  matter  proved  by  common  experience. 

3  M  As  his  kind,"  like  Uie  rest  of  his  species.  ' 

VOL.   VI.  4 
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Bru.   Get  you  to  bed  again ;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ?  ^ 

Luc.   1  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.   Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.   I  will,  sir.  lExit 

Bru.   The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  letter j  and  reads. 
Brutusj  thou  steepest ;  awake,  and  see  thyself. 
Shall  Rome  J  &c.     Speak,  strike,  redress  ! 

Brutus,  thou  sleepht ;  awake, 

Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropped 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 

Shall  Rome,  &c.     Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one   man's  awe?    What! 

Rome  ? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  called  a  king. 
Speak,  strike,  redress! — Am  I  entreated 
To  speak,  and  strike  ?    O  Rome !  I  make  thee  promise, 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.   Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days.' 

[Knock  within. 

Bru.  'Tis  good.     Go  to  the  gate ;  somebody  knocks. 

[Eocit  Lucius 
Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments. 


1  The  old  copy  erroneonsly  readsi  <<  the  first  of  MarcL"  The  correction 
was  made  by  Theobald ;  as  was  the  followinff. 

3  Here  again  the  old  copy  refida^fJUen,  This  was  only  the  dawn  of  the 
fifteenth  when  the  boy  makes  his  report 
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Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man,^ 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.    Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassins  at  the  door, 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  yotk 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Liic.   No,  sir ;  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc.   No,  sir;  their  hats  are  plucked  about  their  ears. 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favor.* 

Bru.  Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  Lucius. 
They  are  the  faction.     O  conspiracy ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?     O  then,  by  day, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask   thy  monstrous  visage  ?     Seek  none,  con- 
spiracy; , 
Hide  it  in  smiles,  and  affability ; 
For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,   Cinna,  Metsllus 

CiMBER,  and  Trebonius. 

Cos.   I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest ; 
Good  morrow,  Brutus.     Do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.   I  have  been  up  this  hour ;  awake,  all  night. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cos.   Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  man  here. 
But  honors  you ;  and  every  one  doth  wish. 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself, 

I  The  old  copy  reads: — 

**  Are  then  in  council,  and  the  state  of  a  man,^  die 
*  See  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 
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Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  TreboQius. 

Bra.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cos.   This,  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cos.   This,  Casca ;  this,  Cinna ; 
And  this,  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?  [  They  whisper. 

Dec.   Here  lies  the  east.     Doth  not  the  day  break 
here  ? 

Casca.   No. 
•  Cin.   O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth  ;  and  yon  gray  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.   You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both  deceived. 
Here,  as  1  pcunt  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthAjl  season  of  the  year. 
Some. two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.    Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cas.   And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru.   No,  not  an  oath.     If  not  the  face  *  of  men. 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.*    But  if  these, 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valor 
The  melting  spirits  of  Women  ;  then,  countrymen, 

1  Johnson  thus  explains  this  passage: — <* The  /ace  of  men^^  is  the 
**  countenance^  the  ref^wrd^  the  esUem  of  the  public ; ''  in  otner  tenns,  honor 
and  repuiaiion  {  or  the  face  of  men  may  mean  ''the  dejected  look  of  the 
people."    Mason  thought  we  should  read^  ^  the  faith  of  men." 

9  Steevens  thinks  were  may  be  an  allusion  here  to  the  custom  of 
decimation,  L  e.  the  selection  by  lot  of  ev^  tenth  soldier,  in  a  general 
mutiny,  for  punishment 
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What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause. 

To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond, 

Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  wor^, 

And  will  not  palter  ?  and  what  other  oath, 

Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaged, 

That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it  ? 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous,^ 

Old,  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 

That  welcome  wrongs ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt ;  but  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  eitterprise. 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits. 

To  think,  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance. 

Did  need  an  oath  ;  when  every  drop  of  blood. 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  passed  from  him. 

Cos.   But  what  of  Cicero  ?     Shall  we  sound  him  ? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.   Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.   O,  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion. 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds. 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  ruled  our  hands; 
Our  youths,  and  wildfiess,  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.   O,  name  him  not ;  let  us  not  break  ^  with  him ; 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cos.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.   Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.    Shall  no  man  else  be  touched  but  only  Caesar  ? 

Cos.   Decius,  well  urged ; — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  beloved  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar.     We  shall  find  of  him 

1  Thoag^h  cautdotu  is  often  used  for  waiy,  circumspect,  b]r  old  writers, 
the  context  shows  that  Shaks|)eare  uses  it  here  for  arffid^  tntidious^ 
'  L  e.  break  the  matter  to  him. 
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A  shrewd  contriver ;  and,  jou  know,  his  meansi 
If  he  improve  them,  may  weH  stretch  so  far, 
As  to  annoy  us  all ;  whk'h  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony  and  Caesar  fat!  together. 

Bru.   Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Cas- 
sius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  Ae  limbs ; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  efivy  ^  afterwards ; 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  bat  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar; 
And  in  the  sj)irit  df  men  there  is  no  blood. 
*0  that  we  then  could  come  by  C«sar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Caesar !     But,  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it !     And,  gentle  friends, 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds ; 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do. 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them*     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious ; 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  called  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  htm ; 
For,  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm, 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cas.  Yet  I  do  fear  him ; 

For,  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar, 

Bru.   Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him ; 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  cap  do 
Is  to  himsdf ;  take  thought,'  and  die  for  Caesar ; 
And  that  were  much  he  should ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treb.   There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die ; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  strikes. 

Bru.   Peace ;  count  the  clock. 

1  Envy  here,  qs  almost  always  by  Shakspeare,  is  used  for  maUce. 
s  To  take  thought^  is  to  grieve^  to  be  troubled  in  wwntL 


• 
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Cos.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three 

Treb.    'Tis  time  to  part. 

Ccts.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet, 

Whe'r  ^  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no ; 
For  he  is  superstitious  ^rown  of  late ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opmion^  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasbn  of  his  augurers, 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec.   Never  fear  that.     If  he  be  so  resolved, 
I  can  o'ersway  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear, 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  witb  trees,' 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes. 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers. 
Bat  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says,  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humor  the  true  bent ;      ^ 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cos.   Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.   By  the  eighth  hour ;  is  that  the  uttermost  ? 

Cin*   Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard, 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey ; 
1  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him ;  * 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons. 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  V\\  fashion  him. 


1  Whether. 

*  Main  opinion  lafited  opinion^  general  esimaHan,  FanUuif  was  used 
for  imagineiUm  or  cmceU  in  Shakspeare's  time.  Ceremonita  eignify  omeof 
or  signs  deduced  from  sacrifices  or  other  ceremonial  rites. 

3  Unicorns  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  one,  who,  rmming  behind  a 
tree,  eluded  the  violent  push  the  animal  was  making  at  him,  so  that  his 
horn  spent  its  force  on  Uie  trunk,  and  stuck  fast  Bears  fi^re  reported  to 
have  been  surprised  by  means  of  a  mirror,  which  they  would  gaze  on, 
affording  their  pursuers  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  surer  aim.  £UphafU$ 
were  seduced  into  pitfalls,  lightly  covered  with  hurdles  and  tur(  on  which 
a  proper  bait  to  tempt  th^  was  placed. 

4  L  e.  by  his  house ;  make  that  your  way  home. 
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Cos.   The   morning  comes  upon  us.     Well  leave 
you,  Brutus ; — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves ;  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true  Romans. 

Bru.   Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily ; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  ^  our  purposes ; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  untired  spirits,  and  formal  constancy. 
And  so,  good-iiSorrow  to  you  every  one. 

\^ExeufU  all  hut  Brutus. 
Boy !  Lucius ! — ^Fast  asleep  ? — It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber. 
Thou  hast  no  figures,^  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Par.  Brutus,  my  lorS ! 

Bra.   Portia,  what  mean  you  ?    Wherefore  rise  you 
now? 
It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

Por.   Nor  for  yours,  neither.     You  have  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed ;  and  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  atid  walked  about. 
Musing,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across ; 
And  when  I  asked  you  what  the  matter  was, 
You  stared  upon  me  with  Ungentle  looks. 
I  urged  you  further ;  then  you  scratched  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your  foot. 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answered  not ; 
But  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand, 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.    So  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience, 
Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled  ;  and,  withal, 

1  ^  Let  not  om Jhcts  put  ony  that  is,  wear  or  show  onr  dofigns." 
'  Shapes  created  by  imagination. 
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Hoping  it  was  but  an  ef!ect  of  humor. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape, 
As  it  hath  much  prevailed  on  your  condition,^ 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru.   I  am  not  well  in  healdi,  and  that  is  all. 

Par.   Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health, 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.   Why,  so  1  do. — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

For.   Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humors 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?     What,  is  Brutus  sick  ? 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wiiolesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  ? 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?     No,  my  Brutus  ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind. 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of.     And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,^  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one,  # 

That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you ;  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Por.    I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?    Am  I  yourself. 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed, 

1  Condition  \b  temper,  disposition,  demeanor. 

^  <*  I  eharm  you."  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  which  Pope  and 
Hanmer  changed  to  *<  I  charge  f  ou,"  without  necessi^.  To  charm  is  to 
iwoke  or  entreat  by  words  or  other  fascinating  means. 

VOL.  VI.  5 
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And  talk  to  jou  sometimes  ?    Dwell   I  but  in  the 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?     If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.   You  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Por.   If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this 
secret. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well  reputed — Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  fathered,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them. 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Rere  in  the  thigh.     Can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru.  O  ye  gods. 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! 

[Knocking  within. 
H^rk,  hark !  one  knocks.     Portia,  go  in  a  while ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  *  of  my  sad  brows. — 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [Exit  Portia. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Ligarius. 

Lucius,  who  is  that  knocks  ? 
Luc.   Here  is  a  sick  man,  that  would  speak  with  you. 
Bru.   Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius !  how  ? 

Lig.   Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 

1  Charactery  is  defined  <*  writing  by  charactera  or  strange  marks."  in 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  ▼.  Sc.  1,  it  is  said,  *^  Fairies  use 
flowers  for  their  charadery.^ 
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Bru.   Oj  what  a  time  have  jou  chose  out,  brave 
Caiusy 
To  wear  a  kerchief!     Would  you  were  not  sick! 

Lig.    I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honor. 

J^rtf.    Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Bad  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.   By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome ! 
Brave  son,  derived  from  honorable  loins ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,^  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run, 
And  I  will  strive  with  things«inijpossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What's  to  do  ? 

Bru.    A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men 
•  whole. 

Lig.   But  are  not  some  whole,  that  we  must  make 
sick  ? 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.     What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going, 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot ; 

And,  with  a  heart  new-fired,  1  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  suifficeth, 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me,  then. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    TTie  same.    A  Room  in  Caesar's  Palace. 

Thunder  and  lightning.      Enter  Cjesar,  in  his 

night-gown. 

Cos.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace 
to-night ; 
Thrice  hath  Calphurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
flWp,  ho!  they  murder  Ccesar! — Who's  within  ? 

1  Here,  and  in  all  other  places,  Shakspeare  uses  txordst  for  one  who 
raises  spirits,  not  one  who  lays  them.  But  it  has  been  erroneously  said 
that  he  is  sin^^ular  in  this  use  of  the  word. 
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EfUer  a  Servant 

Serv.  My  lord  ? 

CdBS.   Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 
Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Calfhurnia. 

CcU.  What  mean  you,  Caesar  ?    Think  you  to  walk 
forth  ? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

CtBS.   Caesar  shall  forth.     The  things  that  threat- 
ened me. 
Ne'er  looked  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.   Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies,^ 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawned,  and  yielded  up  their  dead 
Fierce,  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol ; 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled^  in  the  air ; 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan  ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use ; 
And  I  dp  fear  them. 

Ciss.  What  can  be  avoided. 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

Cal.   When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The   heavens   themselves  blaze    forth   the   death  of 
princes.^ 

1  Never  paid  a  reg^aid  to  prodigies  or  omens. 

B  To  hutiU  is  to  ckuh,  or  move  with  violence  and  noise. 

'  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  in  his  Defensative  against  the 
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• 

C(BS.   Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  jet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 


Re-enter  a  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 

Serv.   They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

C(es.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice ; 
Cssar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Cesar  shall  not.     Danger  knows  fiiU  well. 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were^  two  lions  littered  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Cd.  Alas,  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day.     Call  it  my  fear. 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house ; 
And  he  shall  say  you  are  not  well  to-day. 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

CiBs.  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humor,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Poiioii  of  supposed  Prophecies,  1589;  fajrs,  *<Next  to  the  shadows  and 
pretences  of  experience  (which  have  been  met  with  all  at  large),  they  seem 
to  bng  most  of  the  strange  eyents  which  follow  |for  the  most  part)  after 
Uadng  sUarres ;  as  if  they  were  the  summonses  or  God  to  call  princes  to 
the  seat  of  jod^menL  The  surest  way  to  shake  their  painted  bulwarkes 
of  experience  is,  by  making  plaine  that  neither  princes  always  dye  when 
comets  blase,  nor  comets  ever  (L  e.  always)  when  princes  dye.**  In  this 
voric  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  queen  Elizabeth,  **  then  lying  at  Richmondt 
being  dissuaded  firom  looking  on  a  comet;  with  a  courage  equal  to  the 
neatness  of  her  state,  she  caused  the  windowe  to  be  sette  open,  and  said, 
Tada  e$t  ofeo— the  dice  are  thrown." 

A  The  old  copy  reads,  **  We  Aeore,*  du;.    The  emendation  was  made 
bj^Theobald.    iJpton  proposed  to  read,  **  We  ore,"  dLC. 
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Enter  Decius. 

Here's  Decius  Brutus ;  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.    Csesar,   all  hail !     Good  morrow,  worthy 
Caesar ; 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

C€es.   And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time, 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day. 
Cannot  is  false  ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser. 
I  will  not  come  to-day.     Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Col.   Say  he  is  sick. 

CiBS.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far, 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  gray-beards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some  cause, 
Lest  I  be  laughed  at,  when  I  tell  them  so. 

CtBs.   The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come ; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction, 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home  : 
She  dreamed  to-night  she  saw  my  statua,^ 
Which,  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  siniling,  and  did  bathe  dieir  hands  in  it. 
And  these  doth  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents. 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begged,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.   This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted ; 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate. 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bathed. 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 


1  **  The  old  copy  reads  stahu ;  but  it  bae  been  shown  by  Mr.  Reed, 
beyond  controreisy,  that  aiahia  was  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable  by  our 
ancestors,  and  hence  generally  written  ttatua  " 
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For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  co^nizance.^ 
This  bj  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

C(Bs.   And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.   I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say ; 
And  know  it  |iow.     The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar ; 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  nt>t  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say. 
Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time^ 
When  Cmsar^s  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
jLo,  CiBsar  is  afraid? 

Pardon  me,  Caesar ;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.' 

C(Bs.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Cal- 
phumia ! 
1  am  ashamed  I  did  jdeld  to  them.— 
Giye  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go : 

Enter  Pubuus,  Brutus,  Lioarius,  Metellus,  Casca, 

Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.   Good  morrow,  Caesar. 

C(Bs.  Welcome,  Publius. — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirred  so  early  too  ? — 
Good  morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy. 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — 
What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Bru.  Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

C(Bs.   I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 


1  At  the  ezeeution  of  teveral  of  the  ancient  nobility,  martjn,  &c^ 
kiadkerehiafii  were  fmcfio^  with  their  bk)od,  and  preeerved  aa  memoriali. 

*  **  And  reaaon,  or  propriety  of  conduct  and  language,  ii  aubordinate  to 
■ylofe.* 
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Enter  Antony. 

See !  Antony,  that  rebels  long  o'  nights, 

Is,  notwithstanding,  up. 

Good-morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

C€es.  Bid  them  prepare  within : — 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna ; — ^now,  Metellus : — ^What,  Trebonius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.   Caesar,  I  will ; — and  so  near  will  I  be, 

[Aside. 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further. 

CiBS.   Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine 
with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon !     [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.     The  same.    A  Street  near  the  Capitol. 

Enter  ArtemidoIrus,  reading  a  paper. 

Art.  Ceesar,  beware  of  Brutus;  take  heed  o/*Cas- 
sius;  came  fu>t  near  Casca;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna; 
trust  not  Trebonius;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber; 
Decius  Brutus  loves  thee  noi ;  thou  hast  toronged  Caius- 
Ligarius.  TTiere  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men^  and 
it  is  bent  against  Cssar.  If  thou  be'st  not  immortal, 
look  about  you;  security  gives  way  to  conspiracy. 
The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  !    Thy  lover, 

Artemidorus. 
Here  will  I  stand,  till  Caesar  pass  along. 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
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Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation.^ 

If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  majst  live ; 

If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.'  [Exit 


SCENE   IV.     The  same.    Another  Part  of  the  same 
Streetj  before  the  House  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 

Par.   I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house ; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

LMC.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Por.   I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again. 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do  there. — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Lac.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Ron  to  the  Capitd,  and  nothing  else  ? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

Per.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  weH, 
For  he  went  sickly  forth.    And  take  good  note. 
What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Lac.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Por.  Pr'ythee,  listen  well ; 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumor,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  bnngs  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Lac.   Sooth,  maidam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Soothsayer.' 

Por.  Come  hither,  fellow : 

Which  way  hast  thou  been  ? 


\  Emiaium  is  here  used  in  its  old  senee  of  envions  or  factious  rivalry. 

r  destructioii.'' 
the  soothMyer  here  is 


*  ''The  fttes  f'om  with  traitors  in  eontrmng  thy  destmction." 
>  Mr.  Tynrhitt  says,  «The  introductioa  of  t 


YOL.   TI.  6 
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Sooth.  At  miae  own  house,  good  ladjr. 

Por.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Sodth.  Abottt  the  ninth  houii  lady. 

Por.   Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet.     I  so  to  take  my  stand, 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Por.   Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou  not  ? 

Sooth.   That  I  have,  lady ;  if  it  will  please  Caesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar,  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befiriend  himself. 

Por.   Why,   know'st.  thou    any  harm's   intended 
towards  him  ? 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be ;  much  that  I  feipr 
may  chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.    Here  the  street  is  narrow ; 
The  throng  that  mllows  Caesar  at  the  heels. 
Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 
111  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  alongi»  ^Extt. 

Por.   I  must  go  in. — Ah  me !  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is !     O  Brutus ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enteriNrise ! 
Sure,  the  boy  beard  me. — ^Brutus  hath  a  suit,^ 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant. — O  I  grow  faint ; 
Run,  Luciijus,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord. 
Say,  I  am  merry ;  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 

lExeunt. 

mmecenaiy  and  impoper.  AU  that  he  b  made  to  mv  thoold  be  ffiven  to 
AitemidoniB ;  who  is  seen  and  accoeted  by  Portia  in  nit  passage  nom  his 
first  stand  to  one  more  convenient^ 

1  These  words  Portia  addresses  to  LucitM,  to  deoeiTe  him»  by  aligning 
a  false  canse  for  her  present  perturbation. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  L     The  same.     The  Capitol;  the  Senate 

sitting. 

A  crowd  of  people  in  the  street  leading  to  the  Capitol ; 
among  them  Artemidorus,  and  the  Soothsayer. 
Flourish.  Enter  Casar,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Casca, 
DficiuSy  Metellus,  Trebonius,  Cinna,  Antont, 
Lepidus,  Popiuus,  PuBLius,  and  others. 

C(Bs.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.   Ajf  Cssar ;  but  not  gone. 

Art.   Hail,  CsBsar !    Read  tlus  schedule. 

Dec.   Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-oread. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.   O  Caesar,  read  mine  first;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer.     Read  it,  great  Caesar. 

CiBS.   What  touches  us  ourself,  shall  be  last  senred. 

Art.   Delay  not,  Caesar ;  read  it  instantly. 

CtBS.   What,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 

Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

CiBs.   What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street  ? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

CiSAR  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  JoUawing.    AU  the 

Senators  rise. 

Pop.   I  wirii  jTOur  enterprise  to^ay  may  thrive. 

Cas.  What  enterprise,  ropilius  ? 

Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

[Advances  to  Casar 

Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 

Cas.   He  wished  to<lay  our  enterprise  might  thrive 
I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.   Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar.    Mark  him. 

Cas.   Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention.-— 
Bratus,  what  shall  be  done  ?    If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back, 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 
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Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant. 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cos.   Trebonius  knows  his  time;  for,  look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

lEoceunt  Antont  and  Trebonius.    Cjesar 
and  the  Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?    Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

Bru.   He  is  addressed :  ^  press  near,  and  second  him. 

Cin.   Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your '  hand. 

C(BS.   Are  we  all  ready  ?    What  is  now  amiss, 
That  Caesar  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant 
Caesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart : —  ^  [Kheeltng. 

CiBs.  *  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber.    * 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies. 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men ; 
And  turn  pre-ordinance,'  and  nrst  decree, 
Into  the  law  of  children.^    Be  not  fond, 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood, 
That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked  curt'sies,  and  base,  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished ; 
If  thou  dost  bend|  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied.^ 


1  L  e.  he  i0  rtoAf, 

*  According  to  the  rules  of  modem  grammar,  Shakapeare  ahoold  have 
wiitten  hit  iuSuL  Ritaon  thinks  the  words  «  Are  we  all  ready  ?  "  ahould 
beffiven  to  Cinna,  and  not  to  Cfleaar. 

^Prt'crdinanee  for  ordinance  already  established. 

4  The  old  copy  enoneonsly  reads  <<the  lane  of  childrea."  Lawe^  as 
anciently  written,  was  easily  confounded  with  lane, 

ft  Ben  Jonson  has  shown  the  ridicule  of  this  passage  in  the  Induction  to 
The  Staple  of  News.     He  has  been  accused  of  quoting  the  paaaag« 
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ikt.   Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banished  brother  ? 

Bru.   I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Caesar ; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cass.  What,  Brutus ! 

Cos.  Pardon,  Caesar ;  Caesar,  pardon. 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

CiBS.   I  could  be  well  moved,  if  I  were  as  you : 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me ; 
Bat  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality. 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks ; 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 
Bat  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 
So,  in  the  worid.     'Tis  fiirnished  well  with  men, 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive  ;^ 
Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshaked  of  motion ; '  and,  that  I  am  he. 
Let  me  a  litde  show  it,  even  in  this ; 
That  I  was  constant,  Cimber  should  be  banished. 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin.   O  Caesar, 

m&hliiiiny ;  but  Mr.  Tynrhitt  sturmiiedf  and  Mr.  Gifford  is  decidedly  of 
opflkm,  tliat  the  panage  originally  stood  as  cited  by  Jonson ;  thus : — 
*  JMef.  Cesar,  Uwu  doH  me  wrong, 
C«ff .  Cesar  did  never  wrong,  but  with  just  cause." 

Mr.  Tynrhitt  has  endeavored  to  defend  the  passage  by  observing,  that 
VTMg  is  not  always  a  synonymous  term  for  iiyttry;  and  that  Caesar  is 
BMim  to  say,  that  he  doth  not  inflict  any  evil  or  panishment  but  witii 
joit  cause.  «*The  fact  seene  to  be  (says  Mr.  Gifiordl  that  this  verse, 
vlueh  closely  bcvdeis  on  absurdity,  without  being  absolutely  absurd, 
•mped  the  Poet  in  the  heat  of  composition ;  and  beinff  one  of  those 
^ouDt  slips  which  are  readily  remembered,  became  a  jocular  and  familiar 
pbtse  for  repn9ving  (as  in  the  passage  of  Ben  Jonson's  Induction)  the 
perverse  and  unreasonable  expectations  of  the  male  or  female  gossips  of 
the  day."  ' 

1  L  e.  faitenicent,  capable  of  apprehending. 

*  L  e.  "slillSolds  his  place  unshaken  by  suit  or  soUcitation,"  of  which 
the  object  is  to  move  the  person  addressea. 
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C(Bs.  Hence !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec.   Great  Caesar, 

C^es.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  ? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca  stabs  Cjesar  in  the  neck.     C^sar 
catches  hold  of  his  arm.    He  is  then  stabbed 
by  several  other  Conspirators,  and  at  last  by 
Marcus  Brutus. 
Caes.   Et  tu,  Brute  ?  ^— Then,  fall,  Caesar. 

\Dies.     The  Senators  and  People  retire  in 

confusion. 
Cin.   Liberty !  Freedom !     Tyranny  is  dead ! — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas.   Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
Liberty  J  freedom^  and  enfranchisement! 

Bru.   People,  and  senators !  be  not  affiighted  ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 
Casca.   Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus.' 
Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where's  Publius  ? 
Cin.   Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 
Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of  Caesar's 

Should  chance 

Bru.   Talk  not  of  standing. — Publius,  good  cheer ; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cas.  And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the  people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 


1  Neither  Saetx>iuiif  nor  Plutarch  fhmished  Shakspeare  with  this  ex- 
clamation. It  occurs  in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
1600 ;  on  which  he  formed  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  i— 

*^EiiUjBnaef    Wilt  thou  stab  Cesar  too?" 

And  is  translated  in  CflBsar's  Legend,  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  1587 : — 

*^  And  Brutus  thou  my  sonne,  quoth  I,  whom  erst 
I  loved  best" 


The  words  probably  appeared,  originally,  in  the  old  Latin  play  on  the 
Death  of  Cesar. 

s  We  have  now  taken  leave  of  Casca.  Shakspeare  knew  that  he  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  heroes  on  his  hands,  and  was  glad  to  lose  an 
individual  in  the  crowd.  Casca's  singulari^  of  manners  would  have 
appeared  to  little  advantage  amid  the  succeeding  war  and  tumult. 
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Bru.   Do  so  ;-^-and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed, 
But  we  the  doers. 


Re-enter  Trebonius. 

Cos.  Where's  Antony  ? 

T)re.  Fled  to  his  house  amazed : 

Hen,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.  Fates !  we  will  know  your  pleasures.*-— 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Cos.   Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life, 
Cats  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.   Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit. 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridged 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop. 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place ; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads. 
Let's  all  cry.  Peace !  Freedom !  and  Liberty ! 

Cos.  Stoop,  then,  and  wash.    How  many  ages  hence. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
lo  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown ! 

Bru.   How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport. 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 

Cos.  So  oft  as  that  shall  bb, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called 
The  men  that  gave  our  country  liberty. 

Dec.  Whaty  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cos.  Ay,  every  man  away, 

firutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.   Soft,  who  comes  here  ?    A  friend  of  Antony's. 
Serv.   Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 
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Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down : 
Andy  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say  :— 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving. 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honor  him ; 
Say,  I  feared  Caesar,  honored  him,  and  loved  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe,  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolved 
How  Caesar  hath  deserved  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  fdlow 
The  fortunes  and  afl^rs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state, 
With  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru.   Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman ; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honor, 
Depart  untouched. 

Serv.  I'll  fetch  him  presendy. 

[IM  Servant 

Bru.   I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend 

Cos.   I  wish  we  may ;  but  yet  have  I  a  mind) 
That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — ^Welcome,  Mark 
Antony. 

Jnt.   O  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gendemen,  what  you  intend ; 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank :  ^ 

1  Johnson  ezjdaina  this : — ^*<  Who  else  mar  be  rapposed  to  have  aver- 
topped  hiB  equals,  and  gnmm  too  kM  for  the  public  safe^.**  This  ez- 
pUiiiation  will  derive  support  from  me  following  speech  of  Oliver,  in  As 
Von  Like  It,  Act  L  Sc.  1,  when  incensed  at  the  high  bearing  of  his 
brother  Orlando: — ^^Is  it  even  so?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me?  I  wiU 
physic  your  ranknea.^ 
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• 

If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 

As  Csesar's  death's  hour !  nor  no  instrument 

Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 

With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 

1  do  beseech  you,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 

Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 

Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 

I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die ; 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 

As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.   O  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Tbugh  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not ;  they  are  pitifiil ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome, 
As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity,) 
lath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part, 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony : 
Our  arms  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, . 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence.* 

Cos.   Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's,     * 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.   Only  he  patient,  till  we  have  appeased 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you ; — 


1  <*To  yoa  fnys  BnitUB)  our  swords  have  leaden  points :  our  anns, 
KiDDff  in  the  aeed  of  malice  they  have  just  performed,  and  our  hearts 
uutea  like  those  of  brothers  in  the  action,  are  yet  open  to  receive  you 
with  all  possible  regard."  This  explanation  is  offered  by  Steevens ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  we  should  read,  as  he  himself  suggested : — 

**  Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice.** 

VOL.  VI.  7 
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Next|  Caius  Cassiusi  do  I  take  your  band : 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours ; — now  yours,  Metellus ; 
Yours,  Cinna ; — apd,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours ; — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebonius. 
.  Gentlemen  all, — alas !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 
Either  a  coward  br  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  'tis  true : 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death, 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Most  noble !  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius ! — Here  wast  thou  bayed,  brave  hait , 
Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe.^ 
O  world !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. — 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 
Dost  thou  here  lie ! 

Cas.   Mark  Antony 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius . 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this ; 
Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cos.   I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesar  so ; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  pricked  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant.   Therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  but  was,  indeed, 
Swayed  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Caesar. 
Friends'  am  I  with  you  aU,  and  love  you  all ; 

1  I^eihe  is  used  by  many  old  writers  for  detxik.  It  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  a  word  of  one  syllable  in  this  sense ;  and  is  derived  from 
lethum  {LaX.). 

9  This  grammatical  impropriety  is  still  so  prevalent,  that  the  omission 
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Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons, 
Why,  and  wherein,  Caesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.   Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle : 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That's  all  t  seek ; 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 
Bru.   You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 
Cos.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — 

You  know  not  what  you  do ;  do  not  consent,     ^Aside. 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral. 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  moved 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon ; 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first. 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission ; 
And  that  we  are  contented,  Caesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more,  than  do  us  wrong. 
Cos.    I  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not. 
Bru.   Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's  body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar ; 
And  say,  you  do't  by  our  permission ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral ;  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.   Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Antony. 

of  the  anomaloiis  9  would  give  some  oncouthnefls  to  the  soand  of  an  other- 
fiuniliar  expression. 
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Ant.   O,  pardon  me,  thou  piece  of  bleeding  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.^ 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips, 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue ! — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  ; ' 
Domestie  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy ; 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds ; 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  At^  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  Havoc f^  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.   I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.   Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv.   He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming : 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O  Caesar ! ISeeing  the  body. 

1  That  is,  in  the  course  of  times. 

s  By  men,  Antony  means  not  mankind  in  general,  but  those  Romans 
whose  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  conspirators,  or  wish  to  reyen^e 
Cesar's  death,  would  expose  them  to  wounds  in  the  civil  wars  which  he 
supposed  that  event  would  give  rise  to. 

3  Havoc  was  the  word  by  which  declaration  was  made,  in  the  military 
operations  of  old,  that  no  quarter  should  be  given. 

To  let  slip  a  dog  was  the  technical  phnise  in  hunting  the  hart,  for 
leleasinfr  the  hounds  from  the  leash  or  dip  of  leather  by  which  they  were 
M4  in  hand  until  it  was  judged  proper  to  let  them  pursue  the  aninuil 
chased. 
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Ant.   Thy  heart  is  big ;  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes, 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of  Rome. 

Ant.   Post  back  v^ath  speed,  and  tell  him  what  hath 
chanced. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  *  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet ; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Yet,  stay  awhile : 
Thou  shalt  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place ;  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand.        {Exeunt j  with  Cjesar's  body. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.     The  Fomm. 

» 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of  Citizens. 

Ctt.  We  will  be  satisfied ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bru.   Then   follow   me,  and    give    me   audience, 
friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street. 
And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him ; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Ctt.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Ctt.  I  will   hear   Cassius ;    and   compare  their 

reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens ; 
Brutus  goes  into  the  rostrum. 

1  Tfait  jingling  qoibble  upon  Rmne  and  room  has  occurred  before  in 
Act  L  Sc  2.  It  is  deservinff  of  notice  on  no  other  account  than  as  it 
shows  the  pronunciation  of  Rome  in  Shakspeaie's  time. 
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s 

3  Ct^.   The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended^     Sil<eixce ! 

Btu.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 
Romans,  coufitryinea>  and  lovers !  hear  me  for  my 
cause ;  and  be  silent,  th^  you  miay  hjsai :  belieye  me 
for  miiie  honor ;  and  have  irespect  to  mine  honor,  that 
you  may  believe ;  censure  me  in  your  wisdom ;  and 
awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge. 
If  there  be  any  \^  this  assembly,  any  deac  friend  of 
Caesar's,  to  him  I  s^y,  that  Brutus'  love  to  Caesar  was 
no  less  than  his.  If  then  that  friend  demand^  why 
Brutus  rose  again3t  Ca^ar,  thiis  i3  my  answer,-— not 
that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  aail  die  aU  slaves ; 
than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  tx)  live  all  free  men  ?  As 
Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate, 
I  rejoice  at  it ;.  as  he  was  valiant,  I  b^^or  hitt ;  but, 
W  he  was  ambitiouis,  I  sle\y  him.  There  is  tears,  for 
his  love ;  joy,  for  his  fortune ;  honor,  for  his  valor ; 
and  death,  for  his  ambition .^  Who  is  here  so  base, 
that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that  would  no.t 
be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended*. 
Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  tove  his  eountiy  ? 
If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  ofieiuledc  I  pause  for 
a  reply. 

CiU  None,  Brutus,  none. 

\Seim'al  speakifig  at  once. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  doae  no 
more  to  Caesar,  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The 
question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol;  his 
glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy;  nor  his 
offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Enter  Antony  and  others^  with  Cjesar's  body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony ;  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth  ;  as 
which  of  you  shall  not  r     With  this  I  depart ;  that,  as 
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I  slew  my  best  lover  ^  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the 
same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country 
to  need  my  death. 
Cit.   Live,  Brutus,  live !  live ! 

1  Cit.   Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  Cit.   Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  Cit.   Let  him  be  Csesar. 

4  Cit.  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  crowned  in  Brutus. 

1  Cit.  We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 

clamors. 
Bru.   My  countrymen, 

2  Cit.  Peace  ;  silence  !    Brutus  speaks.  . 
1  Cit.  Peace,  ho ! 

Bru.    Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone. 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony. 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Teoding  to  Caesar's  glories ;  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  lExit. 

1  Cit.   Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 
We'll  hear  him. — ^Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.   For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholden  to  you«. 

4  Cit.   What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

3  Cit.  He  says,  fov  Brutiia'  sake, 
He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4  Cit.   Twere'  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  Cit.   This  Caesar  was.  a  tyrant. 

3  Cit.  Nay,  that's  certain. 

We  are  blessed  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Cit.   Peace ;  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Jnt.   You  gentle  Romans, 

Cit.   Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 
AiU^  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
ears; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

1  Lover  utdjriend  were  synonymous  with  our  ancestors. 
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The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious. 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man ; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men ;) 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ; 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious, 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  thd  general  coffers  fill. 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept. 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff; 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — Bear  with  me , 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  Cit.  Methinks   there   is   much   reason  in  his 

sayings. 

2  Cit.    If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Cit.  Has  he,  masters  ? 

1  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 
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4  Ctt.  Marked  ye  his  words  ?    He  would  not  take 
the  crouTi ; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  Cii.   If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  Cit.    Poor  soul!   his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  Cit.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome,  than  Antony. 

4  Cit.   Now  mark  him ;  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant.   But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters.!  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men. 

1  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men- 
Bat  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar ; 
1  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will. 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  his  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  ^  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dymg,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Uoto  their  issue. 

4  CU.  We'll  hear  the  will ;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Cit.   The  will,  the  will ;  we  will  hear  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.   Have  patience,  gentle  friends ;  I  must  not  read 

it; 

It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  loved  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

I  Handkerchiefs. 
VOL.  VI,  8 
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4  Cit.   Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony. 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will. 

AnL   Will  you  be  patient  ?     Will  you  stay  awhile  ? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honorable  men, 
Whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Caesar ;  I  do  fear  it 

4  Cit.  They  were  traitors.     Honorable  men ! 

Cit.   The  will !  the  testament ! 

2  Cit.   They  were   villains,   murderers.    The  will ! 
Read  the  will ! 

Ant.   You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?    And  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Cit.    Come  down. 

2  Cit.   Descend.      IHe  comes  down  from  the  pulpit. 

3  Cit.   You  shall  have  leave. 
2  Cit.   A  ring ;  stand  round; 

1  Cit.   Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2  Cit.   Room  for  Antony ; — most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  far  off. 
Cit.    Stand  back !  room !  bear  back  ! 

« 

Ant.   If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.     I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent ; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. — 
Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through ; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ! 
Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it ; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel.^ 
Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him  ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab^ 

1  L  e.  his  guardian  angel,  or  the  being  in  whom  he  put  most  tmst 
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Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquished  him.     Then  burst  his  mighty  hc^ ; 

And,  in  his  mande  mufBing  up  his  face, 

E?eD  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua,^ 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,^  great  Csesar  fell. 

0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

0,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint'  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kiod  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?     Look  you  here ; 

Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  Cit.   O  piteous  spectacle ! 

2  CU.   O  noble  Caesar ! 
SCit.   Owofulday! 

4  Cii.   O  traitors,  villains  ! 

1  Cit.   O  most  bloody  sight ! 

2  Cit.   We  Will  be  revenged.     Revenge ;  about, — 
seek, — bum, — fire, — kill, — slay ! — let  not  a  traitor  live. 

Ant.   Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Cit.   Peace  there !     Hear  the  noble  Antony.   ^ 

2  Cit.   We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die 
with  him. 

Ant.   Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honorable ; 
What  private  griefs*  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honorable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts. 

1  See  Act  ii.  Sc.  2.  Beaumont,  in  his  Mask,  writes  this  word  statua, 
and  iti  plural  statuaes.  Even  is  generally  used  as  a  dissyllable  by 
Shakspeare. 

3  The  image  seems  to  be,  that  the  blood  flowing  from  Cesar's  wounds 
appeared  to  run  from  the  statue ;  the  words  are  fiom  North's  Plutarch: — 
**  Against  the  very  base  whereon  Pompey'6  image  stood,  which  ran  all  a 
gore  of  blood,  till  he  was  slain." 

3  Dint,  anciently  written  dent;  <*  a  strokej  and  the  impression  which  it 
makes  on  any  th'mg." 

^  Grievances. 
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I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is. 

But,  as  jou  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man. 

That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 

That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 

For  I  have  neitner  wit,'  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 

To  stir  men's  blood.     I  only  speak  right  on ; 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor   dumb 

mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.    But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  rufBe  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
Cit.   We'll  mutiny. 

1  Cit.   We'll  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Cit.   Away  then,  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 

Ant.   Yet  hear  me,  countrymen  ;  yet  hear  me  speak. 

Cit.   Peace,  ho !  hear  Antony,  most  noble  Antony. 

Ant.   Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what. 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserved  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not. — I  must  tell  you,  then  ; 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Cit.   Most  true ; — the  will ; — diet's  stay,  and  hear  the 
will. 

Ant.   Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas.^ 

2  Cit.   Most  noble  Caesar ! — we'll  revenge  his  death. 

3  Cit.   O  royal  Csesar ! 

Ant.    Hear  me  with  patience. 
Cit.   Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.   Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 
His  private  arbors,  and  new-planted  orchards, 

1  The  first  folio  reads,  «  For  I  have  neither  tmt."  The  second  folio 
corrects  it  to  t^,  which  Johnson  supposed  might  mean  **  a  penned  and 
premeditated  oration." — ^The  context  calls  for  the  emendation. 

3  A  drachma  was  a  Greek  coin,  the  %ne  as  the  Roman  denier^  of  the 
value  of  four  sesterces,  L  e.  7d. 
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On  this  side  Tyber.^     He  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  forever ;  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar !  when  comes  such  another  ? 
I   1  Cit.   Ncverj,  never. — Come,  away,  away ; 
We'll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  bratnds  fire  '  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Cit.    Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  Cit.   Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Cit.   Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[Exeunt  Citizens,  ioith  tke^bvdy. 
Ant.  Now  let  it  work.   Mischief,  thou  art  afoot*; 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt !— JIow  IW)W,  fellow  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.    Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.   Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.    He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 

Ant.   And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him ; 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.   I  heard  him  say  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.   Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people, 
How  I  had  moved  them.    Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[Exeunt. 

^  "This  scene  (mjb  Theobald)  lies  in  the  Forum,  near  the  OapHol^'and 
in  the  most  freauented  part  of  the  city ;  but  Cesar^s  gardens  were  very 
remote  from  that  quarter.  He  would  therefore  read,  *<on  that  side 
Tjber."  But  Dr.  Farmer  has  shown  that  ShaJkspeare's  study  lay  in  the 
old  translation  of  Plutarch,  "  He  bequethed  unto  every  citizen  of  Rome 
Kventy-five  drachmas  a  man,  and  left  his  gardens  and  arbors  unto  the 
people,  which  he  had  on  thi»  side  of  the  mer  Tyber." 

'  iW  egain  4M  A  dis^lUble. 
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SCENE   III.     Tlie  satne,    A  Street. 

Enter  Cinna,  the  Poet. 

Cinna.   I  dreamed  to-night,  that  I  did  feast  with 
Csesar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy.^ 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

1  CU.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Cit.   Whither  are  you  going  ? 
3.  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4  Cit.   Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  ? 

2  Cit.   Answer  every  man  directly. 
1  Cit.   Ay,  and  briefly. 

4  Cit.   Ajf  and  wisely. 

3  Cit.   Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going? 
Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man,  pr  a  bache- 
lor ?  Then  to  answer  every  man  directly,  and  briefly, 
wisely,  and  truly.     Wisely  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor. 

Cit.  That's  as  much  as  to  sav,  they  are  fools  that 
marry. — You'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear.  Pro- 
ceed; directly. 

Cin.   Directly,  I  am  going  to  Csesar's  funeral. 

1  Cit.   As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
Cin.  As  a  friend. 

2  Cit.   That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  Cit.   For  your  dwelling, — briefly. 
Cin.  Briefly,  1  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3  cit.   Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.   Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  Cit.   Tear  him  to  pieces ;  he's  a  conspirator. 
Cin.   I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for  his 
bad  verses. 

1  L  e.  eireamstaiicei  oppre»  my  fancy  with  an  ill-omened  weight 
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2  CU.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna ;  pluck 
but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

8  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him.  Come,  brands,  bo ! 
firebrands.  To  Brutus',  to  Cassius' ;  burn  all. — Some 
to  Decjus'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's ;  some  to  Liga^ 
rius'.   Away;  go.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.     77i6  same.    A  Room  in  Antony's 

HotLse.^ 

Aktont,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a  table. 

AiU.   These  many  then  shall  die ;  their  names  are 
pricked. 

Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die ;  consent  yoo,  Lep- 
idus ? 

Lep.   I  do  consent. 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.   Upon  condition  Publius'  shall  not  live. 
Who  is  your  sbter's  son,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn'  him. 
fiat,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house ; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies.  ^ 

Lep.   What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at 

The  Capitol.  [Exit  Lepidus. 

Ant.   This  is  a  slight,  unmeritable  man. 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands.     Is  it  fit, 

^  The  place  of  this  scene,  here  inserted  b  j  Malone,  is  not  marked  in  the 
old  copj.  It  appears  from  Plutarch  and  Appian,  that  these  triumvirs  met, 
ipoo  toe  proscription,  in  a  little  island  near  Mutina,  upon  the  river 
Ltfimiii.  Shakspeare,  however,  apparently  meant  the  scene  to  be  at 
Rone. 

'  Lucius,  not  Publius,  was  the  person  meant,  who  was  uncle  by  the 
■other's  side  to  Mark  Antony. 

'  L  e.  condemn  him. 
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The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him ; 

Aad  took  bis  voice  who  should  be  pricked  t^  die^ 
la  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.   Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you ; 
And  though  we  lay  these  honors  on  this  man, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  wiH ; 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.   So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on ; 
His  corporal  motion  governed  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  trained,  and  bid  go  forth; 
A  barren-spnited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations ; 
Which,  out  of  use„  and  staled  by  other  men^ 
Begin  Ms  fashion.     Do  not  talk  of  him. 
But  as  a  property.^     And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things. — ^Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers ;  we  must  straight  make  head. 
Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combined. 
Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretched 
out,^ 

1  L  e.  as  a  thiag  ^uite  at  our  diapoeal,  and  to  be  treated  aa  we  pleaee. 
A  The  old  copy  gives  this  line  imperfectly : — 

**  Oar  best  fHends  made,  oar  means  stretched." 

Malone  sapplied  it  thus : — 

**  Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretched  to  the  utmost" 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  second  folio  edition,  ^^lichi  is 
sofficiently  perspicuous. 
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And  let  us  presendjr  go  sit  in  council, 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disdosed. 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.   Let  us  do  so ;  for  we  are  at  the  stake. 
And  bayed  about  with  many  enemies ; 
And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear, 
Hiilions  of  mischiefs.  lExeunL 


SCENE  II.    Before  Brutus'  Tent,  in  the  Camp  near 

Sardis. 

Dnm.  Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Lucius, am/  Soldiers. 
TiTiNius  and  Pindarus  meeting  them. 

Bru.   Stand,  ho ! 

Luc.    Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 

Bru.   What  now,  Lucilius  ?  is  Cassius  near  ? 

Luc.   He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come- 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gives  a  letter  to  Brutus. 

Bru.   He  greets  me  well. — Your  master,  Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers,V 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Thin^  done,  undone ;  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt. 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Sach  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honor. 

Bru.   He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius ; 
How  he  received  you,  let  me  be  resolved. 

Luc.   With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances. 


1  It  havinf  been  thonght  that  alteration  was  reqaiaite  in  this  line,  it 
WKf  be  as  well  to  observe  Brutus  charges  both  Cassius  and  his  Meer^ 
Lucius  Pella,  with  corruption ;  and  he  says  to  LuciliuS|  when  he  heais 
how  he  had  been  received  by  Cassius : — 

<«  Thou  hast  described 
A  hot  friend  eooltn^." 

TUf  is  the  change  which  Brutus  complains  o£ 

VOL.   VI.  9 
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Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Thoa  hast  described 

A  hot  friend  cooling ;  ever  note,  Lucilkis^ 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decajr. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith; 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle ; 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Luc.   They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quartered; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [^March  mthin. 

Bru.  Hark,  he  ia  axrived ;— « 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Cos.   Stand,  ho! 

Bru.   Stand,  ho !     Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.   Stand. 

Within.   Stand. 

Within.   Stand. 

Cas.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 

Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods !   wrong  I  mine  enemies  ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 

Cas.   Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  bides  wrongs ; 
And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  contento^ 

Speak  your  griefs  softly, — I  do  know  you  well.— 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 
Let  us  not  wrangle.     Bid  them  move  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cas.  Pindanis, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground.  ... 
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Bru.   Luciluis,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conferenceu 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door*        [Exeuni. 


SCENE  III.     Within  the  Tent  of  Brutus.     Luciufl 
and  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cos.   That  jou  have  wronged  me,  doth  appear  in 
this..     . 
Jou  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Whereini  my  letters,  praying  on  his  sidej 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  alighted  ofil 

Bru.   You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cos.   In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  ^  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.   Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  ofiices  for  gold, 
To  undeservera. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.   The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas.    Chastisement ! 

Bru.   Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remem* 
ber!  . 

Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?'    What,  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 


^  Mee  here  means  tiZfy,  simple. 

'  This  <{ue«tion  is  far  from  implying  that  any  of  those  who  toQcbed 
^Wr's  body  were  villains.  On  tne  contrary,  it  is  an  indirect  way  of  ae^ 
*^n^  that  Uiere  was  not  one  man  among  them  who  was  base  enough  to 
iteb  him  for  any  cause  but  that  of  justice 
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But  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay  ^  not  me, 

Pi!  not  endure  it.     You  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in ; '  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions.^ 

Bru.  Go  to ;  you're  not,  Cassius. 

Cas.   I  am. 

Bru.   I  say,  you  are  not.^ 

CcLS.   Urge"  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bru.   Awiaiy,  slight, man ! 

Cas.   Is't  possiUe  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  j'oom  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas.   O  ye  gods !  ye  gods !   must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.   All   this?   ay,   more.     Fret  till  your  proud 
heart  break ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?     Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor  ?     By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venoni  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
ni  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

1  The  old  copy  reads,  *<  Brutus,  6d«f  not  me."  Theobald  made  the 
alteration,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  editors  except 
Malone.  Bay  and  baU  are  botn  frequently  used  by  Shakspeare  in  tne 
same  sense. 

s  i.  e.  to  limit  my  authority  by  your  direction  or  censure. 

3  To  know  on  what  terms  it  is  fit  to  confer  the  offices  at  my  dispoeeL 

4  a  Tiiig  poasage  (says  Steevens)  may  be  easily  reduced  to  metre  if' we 
read: — 

Com,  Brutus,  I  am. 

Bru.  Cassius,  I  say  yon  are  not" 
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Cos.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.   You  say  jou  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  owa  part^ 
I  shall  be  glad  to  leara  of  noMe  men. 

Cos.   You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me, 
Brutus ; 
1  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  noL 

Cos.    When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thu9  ha^je 
moved  me. 

Bru.   Peace,  peace ;  you  durst  not  so  have  templed 
him. 

Cos.    I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.   No. 

Cos.   What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  ciurst  noti 

Cofu   Do  not  presume  toa  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.   You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sotry  fov« 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  i  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  wliicb  you  denied  me  ;^^ 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means. 
Bj  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  bbod  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  bands  of  peasants  their  vile  tcasE^ 
Bj  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me.     Was  that  done  Eke  Cassius? 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcos  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cos.  I  denied  you  not 

Bru.  You  did. 
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Cos.  I  did  not ;  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath  rived  my 

heart; 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.   I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me.^ 

Cos.   You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cos.   A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.   A  ^flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos.   Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassms, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world. 
Hated  by  ohe  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold. 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart. 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger* 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonor  shall  be  humor. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire  ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos.  Hath  Cassius  lived 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-tempered,  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.   When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered  too. 

1  The  meaning  is  this : — ^  I  do  not  look  for  your  faults,  I  only  see  them, 
and  mention  them  with  vehemence,  when  you  force  them  into  my  notice, 
ky  practising  them  on  me." 
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Cos.   Do  you  confess  so  much  ?     Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.   And  my  heart  too. 

Cos.  O  Brutus ! — 

Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cos.   Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humor,  which  iny  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[Noise  within. 

Poet.    [JVithin.l    Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals; 
There  is  some  grudge  between  them ;  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Luc.    [fVithin.']   You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet.    IfVtthin.}   Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet.* 

Cos.   How  now  ?    What's  the  matter  ? 

Poet.   For  shame,  you  generals ;  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be ; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 

Cos.   Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme ! 

Bru.   Get  you  hence,  sirrah ;  saucy  fellow,  hence. 

Cos.   Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bru.    I'll  know  his  humor  when  he  knows  his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  foob?" 
Companion,'  hence. 

Cos.  Away,  away,  be  gone. 

[Exit  Poet 

Enter  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Bru.   Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

^  Shtkspeare  found  the  present  Incident  in  Plutarch.  The  intrader, 
ikowe?er,  was  Marcus  Pbaonius,  not  a  poet,  but  one  who  assumed  the 
dttncter  of  a  c^rnic  philosopher. 

'  L  e.  these  siUy  poets.  A  jig  signified  a  ballad  or  dittjr,  as  wdl  as  a 
^laee.    See  note  on  Hamlet,  Act  iL  Sc.  2. 

'  Companion  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  in  many  of  the  old  plajs ; 
V  we  lay  at  ppBent,/e/(ois  / 
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Cos.   And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  ivith 
you, 
Immediately  to  us.     \Exeunl  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cos.   I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bru.   O  Cassius,  1  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cos.   Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
Jf  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better.     Portia  is  dead. 

Cos.  Ha!  Portia? 

Bru.   She  is  dead. 

Cos.  How  scaped  I  killing,  when  1  crossed  you  so  ? 
O,  insupportable  and  touching  loss  I-^-*^ 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence, 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong ; — for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came ; — With  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallowed  fire.^ 

Cos.   And  died  so  ? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cos.  O  ye  immortal  gods ! 

Enter  Lucius,  with  wine  and  tapers. 

Bru.   Speak  no  more  of  her.     Give  me  a  bowl  of 
wine ; — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  [Drinks. 

Cos.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge.^- 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'efswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  [Drinks. 

Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius ; — welcome,  good  Messala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

1  This  circumstance  is  taken  from  Plutarch.  It  is  also  mentioned  1^ 
Valerius  Maximus,  iv.  6b  Portia  is,  however,  reported  by  Pliny  to  have 
died  at  Rome  of  a  lingering  illness  while  Brutus  was  abroad. 
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Cos.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  jroy.-— 

Messala,  1  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upoa  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes.   Myself  have  letters  ol*  the  self-same  tenor. 

Bru.    With  what  addition  ? 

Mes.   That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  outlawiyi 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

J?rti.   Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
Bj  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cos.   Cicero  one  ? 

Mes.  Ay,  Cicero  is  dead, 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription.-^ 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  IcH'd  ? 

Bru.   No,  Messala.  '. 

Mes.   Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.   Nothing,  Messaia. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.   Why  ask  you?    Hear  you  aught  of  her  M 
yours  ? 

Mes.   No,  my  lord. 

Bru.   Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.   Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell ; 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia. — We  must  die,  Messaia; 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once,^ 
1  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.   Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Cos.    I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art'  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.     What  do  you  thmk 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently? 

Cctf.   I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason  ? 


1  L  e.  at  sonie  tiine  or  other*  >  In  oH,  that  ii^  in  Iknry. 

VOL.  VI.  10 
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• 

Cos.  This  it  is. 

'Tis  tetter  that  the  enemy  seek  us ; 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  oflfence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better. 
The  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground, 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forced  affection ; 
For  they  have  grudged  us  contribution. 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on  refreshed,  new  added,  and  encouraged ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off. 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there, 
These  people  at  our  back. 

CcLS.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.   Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note  beside^ 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends. 
Our  legions  are  brim  full,  our  cause  is  ripe ; 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  boimd  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

CcLs.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on ; 

We'll  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.   The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ;         , 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Oas.  No  more.     Good  night ; 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown.    [£a:i^  Lucius.]    Farewill, 
good  M essala ; — 
Good  night,  Titinius : — Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 
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Cos.  O  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cos.   Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.  Mes.   Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  everjr  one. 

{Exeunt  Cas.,  Tit.,  ana  Mes. 

Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Lac.    Here  in  the  tent. 

Bra.  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'erwatched. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men  ; 
111  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Lac.   Varro,  and  Claudius ! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Var.   Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bra.   I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep ; 
It  may  be  1  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 

00  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.   So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  watch  your 
pleasure. 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so :  lie  down,  good  sirs ; 
It  ma/  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 

1  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Servants  lie  down. 

Lac.   I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 

Bru.   Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Lac.   kjj  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 
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Luc.   It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru*  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might ; 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.   I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.   It  is  well  done ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long ;  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Musicj  and  a  song. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune : — O  murderous  slumber ! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace^  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee  music  ? — Gentle  knave,  good  night ! 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument; 
m  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see. — Is  not  the  leaf  turned  doWOf 
Where  I  left  reading?    Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  sits  down. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Cjesar. 

How  ill  this  taper'  burns !     Ha !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes. 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me. — Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ghost.   Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ghost.   To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru.   Well; 
Then  I  shall  see  thee  again  p  * 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

[Ghost  vanishes. 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi,  then. — 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest. 
Ill  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 

1  A  mace  \b  the  ancient  tenn  for  a  sceptn, 

9  Shakspeare  has  on  this  occasion  deserted  his  orinnal.  It  does  not 
appear  from  Plutarch  that  the  ghost  <^  Cesar  appearea  to  Brutus,  but  '^a 
wonderful  straimge  and  monstrous  shape  of  a  body.**  In  Plutarch*s  Life 
of  Cesar,  it  is  ciuled  the  ghost,  and  it  is  said  that  **  the  light  of  the  lampt 
waxed  very  dimmeJ' 
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Boj !  Lucius ! — Varro !  Claudius !  Sirs,  awake !— > 
Claudius ! 

Luc.   The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru.   He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument. 
Lucius,  awake. 

Luc.  My  lord ! 

Bfu.   Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so  cried'st 
out? 

Luc.   My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.   Yes,  that  thou  didst.     Didst  thou  see  any 
thing  ? 

Luc.   Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.     Sleep  again,  Lucius.— -Sirrah,  Claudius! 
Fellow  thou !  awake. 

Var.   My  lord. 

Clau.   my  lord. 

Bru.   Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 

Var.  Clau.   Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Ay ;  saw  you  any  thing  ? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing.    ^ 

CUiu.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.    Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassius ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

lExeufU. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    The  Plains  of  Phaippi. 

Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered. 
You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions. 
It  proves  not  so ;  their  battles  are  at  hand ; 
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They  mean  to  warn  ^  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

ArU.   Tut,  I  am  m  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  tkey  do  it.     They  coaid  be  conteMt 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,"  thinking,  by  this  face, 
To  fasten  in  our  thooghts  that  they  luave  oottrage ; 
But  'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals. 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  galltat  show ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  batik  is  hun^^  out, 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.   Octavms,  lead  your  battle  softly  ooy 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.   Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.   Why  do  you  cnoss  me  in  this  exigent  ? 

OcL   I  do  not  cross  you ;  but  I  will  do  so.    {^Mlairch. 

Drum.    Enter  Brutus,   Cassius,  and  tlieir  Army; 
LuciLius,  TiTiNiud,  Messala,  and  others. 

Bra.  They  stand,  and  would  ha.vc  parley. 

Cos.   Stand  fast,  Titinius.     We  must  out  and  talk. 

Oct.   Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle? 

Ant.   No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth,  the  general  would  have  some  words. 

Oct.   Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru.   Words  before  blows ;  is  it  so,  countrymen  ? 

Oct.   Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.   Good    words  are   better  than    bad  strokes, 
Octavius. 

Ani.   In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good 
words. 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart. 
Crying,  Lonig  live!  haU^  Casar! 

1  To  warn  is  to  summon. 

9  **  Fearful  bravery,^    Ftarfid  toaj  m  this  nuituice  bear  its  nmal 
aeceptation  ofl^marwu. 
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Cos.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown  ;  ^ 
But  for  your  ¥irords,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ani.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bra.   O  yes,  and  soundless,  too ;  ^ 

for  you  have  stolen  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

AjU.   Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile  dag- 
gers 
Hacked  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar. 
You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawned  like 

hounds. 
And  bowed  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind, 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O  you  flatterers ! 

Cos.  Flatterers! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself; 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day,  0 

If  Cassius  might  have  rujed. 

Oct.   Come,  come,  the  cause.     If  arguing  make  lis 
sweat, 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look; 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators ; 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again.-— 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three-and-twenty  wounds' 
Be  well  avenged ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

jBrti.    Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  '         So  I  hope ; 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.    O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
Young  noan,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honorable. 

Cos.   A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  hoBor, 
Joined  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

AjU.   Old  Cassius  still ! 

^  It  shoald  be,  **  i9  yet  unknown ; "  but  the  error  whs  probably  the  Poet's. 
*  The  oM  oofs  w^e,  Um^^mA-ikirtjf  wounds.    Theobald  cofieeted  the 
SQor, 
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Oct.  Come,  Antony;  away. — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hur)  we  in  your  teeth. 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

(Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Jrm^ 

Cas.^  Why  now,  blow,  wind ;   swell,  billow ;  am 
swim,  bark! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.   Ho! 
Lucilius ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  My  lord. 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  converse  apan 

Cas.  Messala, — 

Mess.  .  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cas.  Messala,— 

This  is  my  birth-day ;  as  this  very  day  • 

Was  Cassius  born.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala; 
^  thou  my  witness,  that  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compelled  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion ;  now  I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ^  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell,  and  there  they  perched, 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands ; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us. 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away  and  gone ; 
And  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  sickly  ptey ;  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  faithful,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mess.  Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolved 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 


I  L  e.fore  eimign ;  it  probably  means  the  chief  emBigD.*  Baret  has  <*lb 
fanner  teeth  [L  e.  fore  teeth],  dentes  phmorea.'' 
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Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cos.  Now,  most  noble  BrutuSi 

The  gods  to-daj  stand  friendly ;  that  we  mayi 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But,  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertaioi 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together. 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  r* 

Bru.   Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy, 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself. — I  know  not  how, 
Bat  I  do  £nd  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent  * 
The  time  of  life ; — arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers, 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cos.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle,   ' 

Ym  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no.     Think  not,  thou  noble  Ro- 
man, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work,  the  ides  of  March  begun ; ' 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take. — 
Forever,  and  forever,  farewell,  Cassius ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why,  then,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cos.   forever,  and  forever,  farewell,  Brutus! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  'ds  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

H  e.  I  am  reMlve^  m  stieh  a  ease  to  kill  myaeUl — ^What  are  ycm  da- 
tennined  of? 

'  "To  prevent "  is  here  used  for  to  anHcipate.  By  time  is  meant  the 
^  and  complete  time ;  the  natural  period. 

'  This,  though  censured  as  ungrammatical,  was  the  phraseology  of  the 
Poet*!  day,  as  might  be  shown  by  numerous  examples.  But  Di^aen  and 
^ope  have  used  it,  and  Johnson  has  sanctioned  it  in  his  Dictionary  :^ 
"m^in,  V.  n.  I  began,  or  ^gimJ^  The  fact  is,  that  the  past  tense  was,  in 
<N&r  old  language,  written  6^fon  or  begonne. 

VOL.    VI.  11 
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£ru.  Why,  then,  lead  on. — O  that  a  man  ought 
know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  suflicethy  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  tlieu  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho !  away ! 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  II.     Tliesame.     The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum.    Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Bru.   Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these  bills  ^ 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side.         \^Loud  alarum. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanor  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down. 

[ExeunL 

SCENE  III.     The  same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  Cassius  and  TItinius. 

Cas.   O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turned  enemy. 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back ; 
1  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.   O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early ; 
Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly ;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil. 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  inclosed. 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Pin.  Fly  farther  off,  my  lord,  fly  farther  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord  ! 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 


1  This  and  much  of  the  subsequent  scene  is  from  the  old  translation  ot 
Plutarch : — **  In  the  ineane  tyme  Brutus,  that  led  the  right  winffe,  seal 
little  bilUs  to  the  collonels  and  captaines  of  private  bandes,  in  which  hm 
wrote  the  order  of  the  battle." 
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Cos.   This  hill  is  far  enough.     Look,  look,  Titiniiu ; 
Are  those  my  tents,  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

7Y/.   They  are,  my  lord. 

Cos.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me^ 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
rill  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 
And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assured, 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.   I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought 

[ExiL 

Cos.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill.^ 
My  sight  was  ever  thick ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

lEzit  Pindarus. 
This  day  I  breathed  first ;  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ; 
Mjr  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,^  what  news  ? 

Pin.   [Above.']   O,  my  lord ! 

Cos.  What  news  ? 

Pin.   Titinius  is  inclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur ; — 
Yet  he  spurs  on. — ^Now  they  are  almost  on  him ; 
Now,  Titinius ! — now  some  'light. — Oh,  he  'lights  too; 

he's  ta'en ; — 
And  hark!  [Shout.']  they  shout  for  joy. 

Cos.  Come  down ;  behold  no  more.— 

0,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long, 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face ! 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Come  hither,  sirrah. 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life. 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 

Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.    Come  now,  keep  thine  oath! 

^^  CairiiM  18  now  on  a  hill:  he  therefore  means  a  hillock  somewhat 
^^  than  that  on  which  he  now  is. 

'  StmiA,  as  appears  from  many  of  the  old  plays,  was  the  osnal  address 
m  ipetking  to  serrants  and  chiichren.    See  note  on  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  Sc  3. 
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Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  sword. 

That  ran  through  Csesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom.  - 

Stand  not  to  answer.     Here,  take  thou  the  hilts ; 

And,  when  my  face  is  covered  as  'tis  now. 

Guide  thou  the  sword. — Csesar,  thou  art  revenged, 

Even  with  the  sword  that  killed  thee.  [Dies. 

Pin.    So,  I  am  free ;  yefwould  not  so  have  been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     O  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.         [Exit. 

Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

\     Mes.   It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.   These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes.   Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit.  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes.    Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground  ? 

Tit.   He  lies  not  like  the  living.     O  my  heart! 

Mes.   Is  not  that  he  ? 
.  Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun  ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set ; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !     Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deedi^  are  done! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?     O  error,  soon  conceivedi 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engendered  thee. 

Tit.   What,  Pindarus ;  where  art  thou,  Pindarus  ? 

Mes.   Seek  him,  Titinius  ;  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears.     I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
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For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed, 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while. 

[Exit  Mess  ALA. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 
And  bid  me  give't  thee  ?     Didst  thou  not  hear  their 

shouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow ; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods. — This  is  a  Roman's  part ; 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart.  [Dies. 

Ahrum.      Re-enter  Messala,  with  Brutus,  young 
Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bru.    Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie  ?. 

Mes.    Lo,  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru.    Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  O  Julius  Csesar,  thdu  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  crowned  dead  Cassius ! 

Bru.   Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these  ? 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well !  * 
It  is  impossible,  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 

^  " Objectum  est  Historico  {Cremutio  Cordo.  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  iy.  34,) 
^  Bnitum  Caasiumque  vltimos  Homanorum  dixiflset" — SueL  TSber. 
lu.ui,c6L 
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Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  bodj ; 

His  funeral  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 

Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come  ; — 

And  come,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field. — 

Labeo,  and  Flavius,  sc^t  our  battles  on : — 

'Tis  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 

We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter j  fghtingy  Soldiers  of  both  Armies, 
then  Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  osiers. 

Bru.    iTet,  countrymen,  O  yet,  hold  up  your  heads! 
Cato.   What  bastard  doth  not  ?     Who  will  go  with 
me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field  :— 
(  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

[Charges  the  enemy. 
Bru.   And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Bmtus^  ray  country's  friend  ;  know  me  for  Brutus. 

[Exit^  charging  the  enemy.     Cato  is 
overpoioeredj  and  falls. 
Luc.   O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 
Why,  no*^  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius ; 
And  mayst  be  honored,  being  Cato's  son. 
1  Sotd.   Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die. 

There  in  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight ; 

[Offering  money. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honored  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.   We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner ! 

2  Sold.   Room,  ho !     Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is  ta'en. 
1  Sold.   I'll  tell  the  news. — Here  comes  the  gen- 
eral;— 

Eniet  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 
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Ant.   Where  is  be  ? 

Lmc.    Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enougl^. 
I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Sbll  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus. 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame } 
When  you  do  find  him^  or  alive,  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.   This  is  not  Brutus,  friend  ;  but,  I  assure  jou, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth ;  keep  thi^  man  safe  ; 
Give  him  all  kindness.     I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on, 
And  see  ivhe'r  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead ; 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent, 
How  every  thing  is  chanced.  {Ezeuni. 


SCENE  V.    Another  Pari  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,   Cutus,  Strato,   and 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this  rock. 
Cti.  Statilius  showed  the  torch-light ;  but,  my  lord. 
He  came  not  back ;  he  is  or  ta'en  or  slain.^ 

'  a  pumge  from  Plutarch  will  illustrate  this  scene : — '*  Furthermore^ 

Brotos  thought  that  there  was  no  great  number  of  men  slaine  in  battell, 

ud  to  know  the  truth  of  it  there  was  one  called  Statilius,  that  promised  to 

goe  through  his  enemies,  (for  otherwise  it  was  impossible  to  ffoe  see  their 

cjUDpe,)  and  from  Uience,  if  all  were  well,  that  he  would  lift  up  a  forc^s- 

Hfkl  ia  the  aire,  and  then  retarne  againe  with  speed  to  him.    The  toroU- 

%A/  nras  lift  up  as  he  had  promised,  for  Statilius  went  thither.    Noire 

Brutus  seeing  Statilius  tarie  long  afler,  and  that  he  came  not  againe,  he 

njd:— If  Statilius  be  alive,  he  will  come  againe.    But  his  evil  fortune 

FMsuche  that,  as  he  came  backe,  he  lighted  in  his  enemies'  hands,  and 

^tt  ilaine.    Now  the  night.being  farre  spent,  Brutus,  as  he  sate,  bowed 

towtrds  Clitus,  one  of  hS  men,  and  told  him  somewhat  in  his  eare ;  the 

6ther  aunswered  him  not,  but  fell  a  weeping.    Thereupon  he  proved 

Dinianiui,  and  savd  somewhat  also  to  him:  at  length  he  came  to  Vdum- 

M  him  selfe,  and  speaking  to  him  in  Greeke,  prayed  him  for  the  studies 

Mb  which  brought  them  acquainted  together,  that  he  would  helpe  him  to 

FQt  his  hande  tonis  sword,  to  thrust  it  in  him  to  kill  him.    Volumnius  de- 

iie4  his  request,  and  so  did  many  others :  and  amongest  the  rest  one  of  them 

fud  there  was  no  tarrying  for  them  there,  but  that  they  must  needes  flie. 

Then  Brutus  rising  up.  We  must  flie  in  deede,  sayd  he ;  but  it  must  be 

^th  oar  hands,  n  )t  with  our  feete.    Then  taking  every  man  by  the  hand, 

^  uyd  these  words  unto  them  with  %  cheerful  countenance : — It  re- 
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Bru.   Sit  thee  down,  Clitus.     Slajing  is  the  word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[  Whispering. 

Cli.   What,  I,  my  lord  ?    No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Bra.   Peace,  then,  no  words. 

Cli.  I'll  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.   Hark  thee,  Dardanius !  [  Whispers  him. 

Dar.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

Cli.   O  Dardanius! 

Dar.   O  Clitus ! 

Cli.   What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee  ? 

Dar.   To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.   Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.   Come  hither,  good  Volumnius ;  list  a  word. 

Vol.   What  says  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius : 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis,  once ; 
And  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippics  fields. 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.   Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit.. 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together ; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee, 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,*  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.   That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

[Alarum  still. 

joyceth  my  hart  that  no  one  of  my  friends  hath  failed  me  at  my  neede, 
and  I  do  not  complayne  of  my  fortune,  but  only  for  my  countries  sake :— for 
as  for  me,  I  thinke  myselfe  happier  than  they  that  have  overcome,  con- 
sidering that  I  leave  a  perpetual  fame  of  our  cora^e  and  manhoode,  the 
which  our  enemies  the  conquerors  shall  never  attame  unto  by  force  nor 
money,  neither  can  let  their  posteritie  to  say,  that  they  have  beene  naughtie 
and  unjust  men,  have  slaine  g^ood  men  to  usurpe  tyrannical  power  not 
pertaining  to  them.  Having  sayd  so,  he  prayd  every  man  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  then  he  went  a  little  aside,**  &c. 
^  HitU  is  frequently  used  where  only  one  weapon  is  spoken  of. 
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Cli.  Fly,  fij,  my  lord ;  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 
Bru.     Farewell    to   you  ; — and    you  ; — and    you, 
Volumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee,  too,  Stmto. — Countrymen, 
Hj  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
1  found  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
i  ahail  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 
More  than  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once :  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history. 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes;  my. bones  would  rest. 
That  have  but  labored  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum.     Cry  untbin ;  Fly,  fly,  fly. 
Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly. 
Bru.  Hence ;  1  will  follow. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Dardanius,  at^ 
Volumnius. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honor  in  it 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 
Slra.   Give  me  your  hand  first.    Fare  you  well,  mj 

lord. 
Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strata.— ^C^esar,  now  be  still : 
I  killed  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[He  runs  an  his  sword  and  dies. 

Marum.    Retreat.    Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  Mes- 
SALA,  LuciLius,  and  their  army. 

Oct.   What  man  is  that  ? 

Jd^s.   My  master's  man. — Strato,  where  is  thy  mas- 
ter ? 

Stra^   Free  from  the  bondage  you  arc  in,  Messala ; 
The  conquerors  can  but  m^ke  a  fire  of  him ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself, 
And  no  man  else  hath  honor  by  his  death. 

VOL.  TI.  12 
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Luc.   So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  proved  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct.   All  that  served  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them. 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra.   Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer*  me  to  you. 

Oct.   Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Strut.    I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.   Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.   This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar; 
He,  only,  in  a  general,  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man! 

Oct.   According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  himi 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honorably. — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest;  and  let's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  [Exeunt. 

1  To  prefer  seems  to  have  been  the  general  tenn  for  reeommending  a 
servant 


Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages  deserve  regard,  and  the  con- 
tention and  reconcilement  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  universally  celebrated ; 
but  I  have  never  been  strongly  agitated  in  perusing  it ;  and  I  think  it 
somewhat  cold  and  unaficcting,  compared  with  some  other  of  Shakspeare's 
plays :  his  adherence  to  the  real  story,  and  to  Roman  manners,  seems  to 
have  impeded  the  natural  vigor  of  his  genius.  JoHifsoif. 
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PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 

ArrcR  a  perusal  of  this  play,  the  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  surprised 
wfaeo  he  sees  what  Johnson  has  asserted — that  ^  its  power  of  delighting  is 
derived  principally  from  tlie  frequent  chang^es  of  the  scene ;  *' — and  Uist 
''do  character  is  very  strongly  discriminated***  If  our  great  Poet  has  one 
aapereminent  dramatic  quality  in  perfection,  it  is  that  of  being  able  ''to 
^  out  of  himself  at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate  other  existences."  It 
n  true,  tJiat,  in  the  number  of  characters,  many  persons  of  historical  im- 
portance are  merely  introduced  as  passing  shaidows  in  the  scene ;  bat 
**the  principal  personages  are  most  emphatically  distinguished  by  lin- 
eament and  coloring,  and  powerfully  arrest  the  imagination."  The 
character  of  Cleopatra  is  indeed  a  masterpiece;  though  Johnson  pro- 
Dounces  that  she  is  ^  only  distinguished  by  feminine  arts,  some  of  which 
are  too  low."  'It  is  true  that  her  seductive  arts  are  in  no  respect  veiled 
over;  but  she  is  still  the  gorgeous  Eastern  queen,  remarkable  for  the 
fascination  of  her  manner,  if  not  for  the  beauty  of  her  person;  and 
though  she  is  vain,  ostentatious,  fickle,  and  luxurious,  there  is  that  heroic, 
regal  dignity  about  her,  which  makes  us,  like  Antony,  forget  her  defect^ : — 

**  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.    Other  women  cloy 
Th'  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies." 

The  mntual  passion  of  herself  and  Antony  is  without  moral  dignity, 
jti  it  excites  our  sympatlnr : — ^they  seem  formed  for  each  other.  Cleopatra 
»  no  less  remarkable  for  her  seductive  charms,  than  Antony  for  the 
splendor  of  his  martial  achievements.  Her  death,  too,  redeems  one  part 
of  her  character,  and  obliterates  all  faults. 

Warburton  has  observed  that  Antony  was  Shakspeare's  hero;  and 
the  defects  of  his  character,  a  lavish  and  luxurious  spirit,  seem  almost 
virtues  when  opposed  to  the  heartless  and  narrow-minded  littleness  of 
Octavius  Cesar.  But  the  ancient  historians,  his  flatterers,  had  delivered 
the  latter  down  readjf  cut  and  dried  for  a  hero;  and  Shakspeare  has 
eitricated  himself  with  great  address  from  the  dilemma.  He  has  ad- 
mitted all  those  great  strokes  of  his  character  as  he  found  them,  and  yet 
has  made  him  a  very  unamiable  character,  deceitful,  mean-spirited,  proud, 
and  reven^ful. 

Schlegel  attributes  this  to  the  penetration  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  not 
to  be  led  astray  by  the  false  glitter  of  historic  fame,  but  saw  through  the 
disguise  tlirown  around  him  b^  his  successful  fortunes,  and  distinguished 
in  Augustus  a  man  of  little  mind. 

Malone  places  the  composition  of  this  play  in  1608.  No  previous 
edition  to  that  of  the  folio  of  162:3  has  been  hitherto  discovered ;  but  there 
ii  an  entry  of  **  A  Booke  called  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  to  £dward  Blount, 
in  1606,  oa  the  SUtioneis'  books* 
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Shakspeare  followed  Plutarch,  and  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to 
introduce  evor^  incident  and  every  personage  he  met  with  in  his  historian. 
Plutarch  mentions  Lampritts,  his  grandfather,  as  authority  for  some  of  the 
stories  he  relates  of  the  profuseness  and  luxury  of  Antony's  entertain- 
ments at  Alexandria.  In  the  sta^e  direction  of  Scene  2,  Act  L,  in  the 
old  copy,  LampriaSf  Ramnus,  and  Lucilius,  are  made  to  enter  with  the 
rest ;  out  they  have  no  part  in  the  dialogue,  nor  do  their  names  appear  in 
the  hst  of  Dramatis  Persons. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


us,  j 


FHemdt  of  Anionj. 


FritMds  ofCmaiu. 


M.  Antowt, 

OcTAvius  CiBBAR,     S  THumvin^ 

M.  iEsfiL.  Lepidus, 

Srxtus  Pompeius. 

DoMiTius  Emobabbus/ 

VKNT1D1U89 

Eros, 

SCARUS, 

Dercbtas, 

Demetrius, 

Philo, 

MECiENASy 

Agrippa, 

DuLABEI.LA, 

Proculeius, 

Thvreus, 

Callus, 

Men  AS,  1 

Men  BORATES,  >  fViends  q/'Pompey. 

Varrius,         j 

Taurus,  LimienanUGenerdl  to  Ciesar. 

Ca  NIDI  us,  Lieutenant'OenerdL  to  Antony. 

S1LIU8,  an  Officer  in  Ventidius's  Army, 

EupiiRoNirs,  an  Ambassador  from  Antony  to  Ciesar. 

AlLexas,  Mardian,  Seleucus,  and  Diomeoisb,  Attends 

ants  OH  Cleopatra. 
A  Soothsayer.    A  Clown. 

Cleopatra,  Qtccfno/* Egypt 

OcTAViA,  Sistrr  to  Cssar,  and  Wife  to  Antony. 

Charmian  and  Iras,  Attendants  on  Cleopatra. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 


SCENE,  dispersed  in  several  Parts  of  the  Roman  JBaym. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE   I.     Alexandria.     A  Room  in  Cleopatra's 

PtUace. 

I  

Enter  Demetrius  and  Philo. 

Philo.   Nat,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
Overflows  the  measure.    Those  his  goodly  eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Have  glowed  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  tunii 
The  ollice  and  devotion  of  their  view 
(Ji)on  a  tawny  front.     His  captain's  heart. 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst' 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  *  all  temjjer ; 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan. 
To  cool  a  gypsy's  lust.     Look,  where  they  come ! 

Flourish.    Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  their 
Trains ;  Kixnuchs  fanning  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  *  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 
Cleo.   If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 

^  I  e.  rtnounceM.  The  metre  would  be  improved  by  reading^  reneyev,  or 
mieiet,  a  word  used  by  Chaucer  and  other  of  our  elder  writera :  but  we 
litve  in  King  Lear,  rene^  affirm,  &c. 

>  TripU  18  here  used  for  thirds  or  one  qflhru ;  one  of  the  triummn. 
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Ant.  There's    beggary  in   the  love    that   can   be 

reckoned. 
Cleo.   I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  l)eloved. 
Ant.   Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heayeni 

new  earth. 


Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 

Ant.  '  Grates  me : — The  sum.* 

Cleo.  Nay,  hear  them,*  Antony. 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry ;  or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Cscsar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.  Do  thisj  or  this; 
Take  in  ^  that  kingdom^  and  enfranchise  t/iat ; 
Perform%  or  else  we  damn  thee. 

Ant.   How,  my  love ! 

Cleo.   Perchance, — nay,  and  most  like, 
Vou  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Csesar ;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony.^-*** 
Where's  Fulvia's  process  .'^  ^  Cse^ar's,  I  would  wy?*^ 

Both  ?~ 
Call  in  the  messengers.*^As  I  am  Egypt's  queeOi 
Thou  blushest,  Antony ;  and  that  blood  of  thin^ 
Is  Csesar's  homager ;  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  sbamG| 
When  shrill-tongued  Fulvia  scolds. — The  messengere. 

Ant.   Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt!  and  the  wide  aurcli 
Of  the  ranged  ^  empire  fall !     Here  is  my  spac^ ; 
Kingdoms  are  clay ;  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man ;  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair,    [Endmicing. 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't,  in  which,  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  we^t,^ 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  falsehood ! 

1  *<  Be  brief;  gum  thy  business  in  a  few  words." 
9  L  e.  ntw9  was  considered  plural. 

3  Takt  tn,  it  lias  before  b^en  observed,  signifies  whdvt^  eon^uer. 

4  Process  here  means  summons. 

s  The  ranfctd  empire  is  the  tre^f-arranged,  weUrnrdtrtd  empire. 

^  To  m^i  vs  to  kmvBk 


/ 
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Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her? — 
Pll  seem  the  fool  I  am  not ;  Antony 
WiU  be  himself. 

Ani.  But  *  stirred  by  Cleopatra. — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,'  and  her  soft  hours, 
Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  hannh. 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now.    What  spott  to-night  ? 

Cleo.   Hear  the  ambassadors^ 

Ant.  Fie,  wrangling  queen ! 

Whom  every  thing  becomes  ;  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep ;  whose  ^  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admired ! 
No  messenger ;  but  thine  and  all  alone, 
To-night,  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and  WKe 
The  qualities  of  people.^    Come,  ray  <]lieen ;  , 
Last  night  you  did  desil^  it.^^-Speak  not  to  us. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Cleo.,  with  titeir  Train. 

Dem.   Is  Csesar  with  Antonius  prized  so  slight  ? 

Phi.   Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  df  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I'm  full  sotty, 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,*  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome ;  but  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  iiappy ! 

[Exeunt. 

1  « Btff  stirred  by  Cleopatra,**  L  e.  *«M1;  ST  ihooed  h  it  by  Cleopttnu" 
This  is  a  compliment  to  her. 

'  That  is,  *<for  the  sake  of  the  queen  of  love." 

'  The  folio  reads,  trAo,  every,  &.c. ;  corrected  by  Rt>^^. 

4  "Sometime  also  when  he  would  goe  op  and  down  the  citj  disgruised 
like  a  slave  in  the  night,  and  would  peere  into  poor  mens  wmdows  and 
their  shops,  and  scold  and  brawl  with  them  within  the  house ;  Cleopatra 
vould  be  also  in  a  chambermaid^s  array,  and  amble  up  and  down  the 
streets  with  him."— I^e  qfAnttmius  m  J^oritCM  Plutarch. 

^  '^That  he  prwe$  the  common  liar,  iVaiie,  in  his  case,  to  1)e  a  true 
«p<m«r." 
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SCENE  II.     The  same.    Another  Room. 

Enter  Charmian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any  thing 
Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas,  where's  the 
soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to  the  queen  ?  O  that 
I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must  charge  his 
horns  with  garlands !  ^ 

Alex.    Soothsayer — 

Sooth.   Your  will  ? 

Cliar.   Is  this  the  man? — Is't  you,  sir,  that  know 
things  ? 

Sooth.   In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly;  wine  enough, 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.    Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth..  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.   Pray  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth.   You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char.   He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iras.   No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Cliar.   Wrinkles  forbid ! 

Alex.   Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 

Clmr.   Hush ! 

Sooth.   You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  beloved. 

Char.    I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune !  Let 
me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all ;  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to  whom 

1  The  old  copy  readg,  **  change  his  horns,''  &&    A  similar  enor  of 
duEnge  for  charge  is  also  found  in  Coriolanus. 
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Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage :  ^  find  me  to  marry 
me  with  Octavius  Caesar,  and  companion  me  with  my 
mistress. 

Sooth.   You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you  serve. 

Char.   O  excellent !  1  love  long  life  better  than  figs. 

Sooth.   You  have  seen  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no 
names.'  Pr'y thee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches  must 
I  have  ? 

Sooth.   If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb, 
And  fertile  '  every  wbh,  a  million. 

Char.   Out,  fool ;  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch.* 

Alex.  You  think  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy  to 
your  wishes. 

Char.   Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

Alex.   We'll  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine, .  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night, 
shall  be-— drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing 
else. 

Char.  Even  as  the  overflowing  Nilus  presageth 
famine. 

Iras.    Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  soothsay. 

Char.  'Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prog- 
nostication, I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. — Pr'y thee,  tell 
her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.   Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.   But  how,  but  how  ?  give  me  particulars. 

Sooth.    1  have  said. 

Iras.   Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than  she  ? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ?  ' 

*  Herod  of  Jewry  mm  a  favorite  character  in  the  mysteries  of  the  old 
^^;e,  and  there  he  was  always  represented  a  fierce,  haughty,  blustering 
^iint  ^ 

*  That  ifl,  prove  bastardsL 

'  The  old  copy  retLda  foretell,    Warburton  made  the  emendation.       t 

*  This  has  allusion  to  the  common  proverbial  saying,  <*  You^U  never  be 
kwnl  for  a  witch.* 

VOL.   TI.  13 
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Jrfls.   Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Cliau  Our  worser  thoughts  Heavens  mend ! — Alexas, 
— come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — O,  let  him  marry  a 
woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  1  beseech  thee! 
And  let  her  die,  too,  and  give  him  a  worse !  and  let 
worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of  all  follow  him 
laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold  a  cuckold !  Good  Isis, 
hear  me  this  prayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of 
.  more  weight ;  good  Isis,  I  beseech  thee ! 

Iras.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of 
the  people!  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a 
handsome  man  loose-wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to 
behold  a  foul  knave  uncuckolded.  Therefore,  dear 
Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune  him  accordingly ! 

Char.    Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now!  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make 
me  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores, 
but  they'd  do't. 

Eno.   Hush !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  he,  the  queen. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.   Saw  you  my  lord  ? 

Eno.  No,  lady. 

Cleo.  Was  he  not  here  ? 

Char.  No,  madam.  * 

Cleo.  He  was  disposed  to  mirth ;  but  on  the  sudden 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobarbus, — 

Eno.  Madam. 

Cleo.  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.  Where's 
Alexas  ? 

Alex.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. — -My  lord  ap- 
proaches. 

Enter  Antony,  with  a  Messenger  and  Attendants. 

Cleo.   We  will  not  look  upon  him.     Go  with  us.   \ 
[Exeunt  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Alexas, 
Iras,  Charmian,  Soothsayer,  and  Attend- 
*  ants. 

Mess.   Fulvia,  thy  wife,  first  came  into  the  field. 
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Ant.   Against  my  brother  Lucius  ? 

Mess.   Ay : 
fiat  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst  Caesar; 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave  them. 

Ant.  Well, 

What  worst  ? 

Mess.   The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Ant.   When  it  concerns  the  fool  or  coward. — On ; 
Things  that  are  past,  are  done,  with  me. — 'Tis  thus ; 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
1  hear  him  as  he  flattered. 

Jlfe^.  Labienus 

fThis  is  stiffs  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force, 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates ; ' 
His  conquering  banner  shook,  from  Syria 
To  Lydia,  and  to  Ionia ; 
Whilst 


Ant.   Antony,  thou  wouldst  say, 

Mess.  O  my  lord  ! 

Ant.   Speak   to  me  home;  mince  not  the  general 
tongue ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  called  in  Rome : 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase ;  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  license,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.     O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds. 
When  our  quick  minds  ^  lie  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us. 
Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  a  while. 

Mess.   At  your  noble  pleasure.  [ExiL 

Ant.   From  Sicyon  how  the  news?     Speak  there. 

1  Att.   The  man  from  Sicyon. — Is  there  such  a  one  ? 

2  Att.   He  stays  upon  your  will. 

Ant.  Let  him  appear,—- 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break, 

1  "Stiffiiewi''is  Aorof  news. 

*  **  Exlended  Asia  from  Euphrates.** 

To  txtmd  is  a  law  term  for  to  seize. 

'  The  M  copy  reads,  *^  auick  winds ;  **  an  error  which  hsfl  occurred 
cliewhae.    Warborton  made  the  correctioxw^..  ^ 
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Enter  anotlier  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — What  are  you  ? 

2  Mess.    Fulvia,  thy  wife,  is  dead. 

Jnt.  Where  died  she  ? 

2  Mess.   In  Sicyon : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears.        [Gives  a  letter. 

Ant.  Forbear  me. — 

[Exit  Messenger. 
There's  a  great  spirit  gone !  thus  did  1  desire  it. 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wish  it  ours  again ;  the  present  pleasure, 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:  she's  good,  being  gone; 
The  hand  could  ^  pluck  her  back,  that  shoved  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  jdleness  doth  hatch. — How  now !  Enobarbus ! 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  What's  your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Ant.    I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women.  We  see 
how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them :  if  they  suffer 
our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

Ant.   I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die. 
It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ;  though, 
between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they  should  be 
esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catching  but  the  least 
noise  of  this,  dies  instantly ;  I  have  seen  her  die  twenty 
times  upon  far  poorer  moment.^  I  do  think  there  is 
mettle  in  death,  which  commits  some  loving  act  upon 
her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying. 


1  Cotdd  is  here  used  with  an  optative  meaning. — Cotddj  wovld^  and 
thouldy  are  often  used  by  our  old  writers,  in  what  appears  to  us  an  indis- 
criminate manner,  and  yet  appear  to  have  been  so  employed  rather  hj 
ehoice  than  chance. 

s  L  e.  for  less  reason,  upon  a' weaker  motive. 
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Ant.   She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 

Eno.  Alack,  sir,  no;  her  passions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love*  We  cannot 
call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears ;  they  are 
greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs  can  report: 
ibis  cannot  be  cunning  in  her ;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a 
shower  of  rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

Ant.   'Would  I  had  never  seen  her ! 

Eno.  O  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work ;  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal, 
would  have  discredited  your  travel. 

Ant.   Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Sir? 

Ant.   Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.   Fulvia? 

Ant.   Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice. 
When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a 
man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the  earth ; 
comforting  therein,  that  when  old  robes  are  worn  out, 
there  are  members  to  make  new.  If  there  were  no 
more  women  but  Fulvia,  then  had  you  indeed  a  cut, 
and  the  case  to  be  lamented :  this  grief  is  crowned 
widi  consolation ;  your  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new 
petticoat: — and,  indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion, 
that  should  water  this  sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state, 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here 
cannot  be  without  you ;  especially  that  of  Cleopatra's, 
which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Jnt.   No  more  light  answers.     Let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  ^  to  the  queen, 
And  get  her  love  '  to  part.     For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us ;  but  the  letters  too 


1  Expedition. 

9  We  efaould,  Myi  Maeon,  read  Uave  instead  of  (eve 
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Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  honie.     Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea.     Our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deservcr. 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  all  his  dignities, 
Upon  his  son ;  who,  high  in  name  and  power,' 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier ;  whose  quality,  going  on, 
The  sides  o'the  worid  may  danger.     Much  is  breeding, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  *  hair,  hath  yet  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.     Say,  our  pleasure, 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 
Eno.   I  shall  do't.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

C/eo.  Where  is  he  ? 

Cluir.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.   See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  be 
does.— 
I  did  not  send  you.' — If  you  find  him  sad, 
Say,  1  am  dancing;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick.     Quick,  and  return. 

[Exit  Alex. 
Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him  dearly, 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not  ? 

Char.   In  each  thing  give  him  wa^ ;  cross  him  in 
nothing. 


1  This  alludes  to  the  ancient  vulgar  error,  that  a  hoFae-hair  dropped 
Into  comipted  water  would  become  animated.  Dr.  Lister,  in  the  Pnilo- 
Bophical  Transactions,  showed  that  these  animated  horse-haira  were  real 
insects,  and  displayed  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  opinion. 

s  M  You  must  go  as  if  you  came  without  my  order  or  knowledge." 
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Cleo.  Thou  teachest,  like  a  fool,  the  way  to  lose  him. 
Char.   Tempt  him  not  so  too  far.     I  wish,  forbear : 
lo  time  we  bate  that  which  we  often  fear. 


Elder  Antony. 

But  here  comes  Antony. 
CUo*  I  am  sick  and  sullen. 

Ant.    I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose, — 
Cleo.   Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall  fall ; 
It  cannot  be  thus  long  ;  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it.^ 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen, 

Cleo.    Pray  you,  stand  further  from  me. 
Ant.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cleo.   I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there's  some  good 
news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  ? — ^You  may  go ; 
'Would  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come  ! 
Let  her  not  say  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here  ; 
ihave  no  power  upon  you  ;  hers  you  are. 
Ant.   The  gods  best  know, — 
Cleo.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betrayed !     Yet,  at  the  first, 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra, 

Cleo.   Why  should  I  think  you  can  be  mine,  and  true. 
Though  you  m  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods. 
Who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia  ?     Riotous  madness, 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing ! 

Ant.  Most  sweet  queen, 

Cleo.   Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  color  for  your  going. 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go :  when  you  sued  staying, 
Then  was  the  time  for  words.     No  going  then ; — 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes ; 


I  Thm  in  Twelfth  Night  >- 

**  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  Uie  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion.' 
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Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent ;  ^  none  our  parts  so  poor, 
But  was  a  race  ^  of  heaven.     They  are  so  still, 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world. 
Art  turned  the  greatest  liar. 

Ant.  How  now,  lady ! 

Cleo.    I  would   I   had  thy  inches ;   thou  shouldst 
know 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.    '  Hear  me,  queen  ; 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  awhile  ;  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  use  ^  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords.     Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  ^  of  Rome : 
Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds    scrupulous    faction:     the    hated,    grown    to 

strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love :  the  condemned  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honor,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thrived 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change.     My  more  particular, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  ^  my  going. 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Cleo.    Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me 
freedom. 
It  does  from  childishness. — Can  Fulvia  die  ?  • 

Ant.  'She's  dead,  my  queen. 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils  she  awaked ;  ^  at  the  last,  best. 
See,  when,  and  where  she  died. 

1  The  bendingor  inclination  of  our  brows. 

s  L  e.  of  heavenly  mould. 

^  3  The  Poet  here  means,  '^ia  pledge :  ^  the  use  of  &  thing  is  the  posset 
ntm  of  it 

<  Gate. 

^  L  e.  render  my  going  not  dangerous. 

0  Cleopatra  apparently  means  to  say,  *<  Though  age  could  not  exempt  me 
from  folly,  at  least  it  frees  me  from  &  childish  and  ready  belief  of  eveiy 
asertion.    Is  it  possible  that  Fulvia  is  dead  ?    I  cannot  believe  it" 

7  The  cmnmohon  she  occasioned. 
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Cleo.  O,  most  false  love ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shoiildst  fill 
With  sorrowful  water  ?  *     I  see,  I  see, 
lo  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  received  shall  be. 

Ant.   Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepared  to  know 
The  pur[X)ses  I  bear ;  which  are,  or  cease. 
As  jou  shall  give  the  advice.     By  the  fire, 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence, 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace,  or  war. 
As  thou  afiect'st.     ' 

Cleo.  ,        Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come ; — 

But  let  it  be. — I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well ; 
So  Antony  loves. 

Ani.  My  precious  queen,  forbear ; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
Ad  honorable  trial. 

Cko.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'ythee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt.     Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling ;  and  let  it  look    ' 
Like  perfect  honor. 
Atd.  You'll  heat  my  blood  ;  no  more. 

Cleo.   You  can  do  better  yet ;  but  this  is  meetly. 

AiU.  Now,  by  my  sword, 

Cleo.  And  target, — Still  he  mends ; 

But  this  is  not  the  best.     Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  '  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 
Ant.  I'll  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo.   Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that's  not  it ; 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  loved, — but  there's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well.     Something  it  is  1  would, — 
0,  my  oblivion  ^  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

1  Alluding^  to  the  lachiynnatonr  vids  filled  with  tetn,  which  the  Romans 
placed  in  the  tomh  of  a  departed  friend. 
*  Antony  traced  his  descent  from  Anton,  a  son  of  Hercules. 
'  (Miwrn  is  used  for  ohiixiwu  memory,  a  memory  apt  to  be 
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Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself.* 

Cleo.  'Tis  sweating  labor, 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you.*    Your  honor  calls  you  hence  ; 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly. 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you !     Upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurelled  victory !  and  smooth  success 
Be  strewed  before  your  feet ! 

Ant.  Let  us  go.     Come ; 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies. 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  vi^ith  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away.  [Exeunt. 


SC£N£    IV.    Rome.    An    Apartment   in    Csesar's 

Hotise. 

Enter  Octavius  Cjesar,  Lepidus,  and  Attendants. 

C(BS.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know, 
It  is  not  Csesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
Our  great  competitor.^    From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news : — He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel ;  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra ;  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he ;  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Vouchsafed  to  think  he  had  partners.     You  shall  find 
there 


1  An  antithesiB  eeems  intended  between  nytdty  and  subjeet,  **  But  that 
I  know  you  to  be  &  queen,  and  that  your  royalty  holds  idleness  in  sub- 
jection to  you,  I  should  suppose  you,  from  this  idle  discourse,  to  be  the 
very  genius  of  idleness  itBelf." 

s  *'  That  which  would  seem  to  become  me  most,  is  hateful  to  me  when 
it  is  not  acceptable  in  your  sight*' 

3  The  old  copy  reacu,  <*  One  great  eompdUmrP  Dr.  Johnson  proposed 
the  emendation. 
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A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think  there  are 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness. 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven ;  ^ 
More  fiery  bj  night's  blackness ;  hereditary , 
Rather  than  purchased ;  ^  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

C(Bs.   You  are  too  indulgent.     Let  us  grant  it  is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat.     Say,  this  becomes 

him, 
(As  bis  composure  must  be  rare  indeed, 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish,)  yet  must  Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.^     If  he  filled 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness. 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for't ;  ^  but  to  confound  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys ;  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure. 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep.  Here's  more  news. 

ilfe^.   Thy  biddings  have  been  done ;  and  every  hour. 
Most  noble  Caesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea  ; 
And,  it  appears,  he  is  beloved  of  those 
That  only  have  feared, Caesar.*    To  the  ports 

H  e.  the  stars. 

'  L  e.  procured  by  his  own  fault 
'  <*  His  trifling  iev%  throws  so  much  burden  upon  us.** 
<i  e.-wnlhimfor't" 

^  **  Those  whom  not  love,  but  year,  made  adherents  to  Cesar,  now  show 
^  affection  for  Pompey." 
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The  discontents '  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wronged. 

C4ES.  1  should  have  known  no  less. — 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wished  until  he  were ; 
And  the  ebbed  man,  ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth  love, 
Comes  deared,  by  being  lacked.'     This  common  body, 
Like  a  vagaliond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide,^ 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 
Make  the  sea  serve  them ;  which  they  ear  ^  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind.     Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy ;  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  *  to  think  on't,  and  flush  •  youth  revolt. 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen ;  for  Pompey's  name  sti'ikes  more, 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

C(BS.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassals.^    When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  iought'st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer.     Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle  ® 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at.     Thy  palate  then  did 

deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge  ; 
Yea,  like  a  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 


1  That  19,  the  maUeonUrds, 

*  The  old  copy  reads,  **  Cornea  ftartd  by  being  lacked." 

3  The  folio  reads,  **  lashing  the  varying  tide/'  The  emendation,  which 
18  well  supported  by  Steevens,  was  made  by  Theobald.  Perhaps  anoikBr 
Messerurer  should  be  noted  as  entering  here,  with  fresh  news. 

<  Plough.  *  L  e.  turn  pale. 

^  Flush  youth  is  youth  ripened  to  manhood,  youth  whose  blood  is  at 
the  flow. 

7  H'assals^  or  wassailes,  is  here  put  for  intemperance  in  general. 

8  All  these  circumstances  of  Antony's  distress  are  literally  taken  from 
Plutarch. 
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The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st ;  on  the  AlpSi 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh. 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on.     And  all  this, 
(It  wounds  thine  honor,  that  I  speak  it  now,) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lanked  not. 

Lep.  'Tis  pity  of  him. 

C(Bs.   Let  his  shames  quickly  . 
Drive  him  to  Rome.     Tis  time  we  twain 
Did  show  ourselves  i'  the  field ;  and,  to  that  end, 
Assemble  we  immediate  council.     Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Lm.  To-morrow,  Csesar, 

I  shall  be  furnished  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able, 
To  'front  this  present  time. 

C(BS.  'Till  which  encounter. 

It  is  my  business  txx).     Farewell. 

Lep.  Farewell,  my  lord.     What  you  shall  know  mean 
time 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir, 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

C(Bs.  Doubt  not,  sir ; 

I  bew  it  for  my  bond.^  [Exewit. 


SCENE  V.    Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian. 

• 

Cleo.   Charmian,*— 

Char.   Madam. 

Cleo.   Ha,  ha ! 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora." 

Char.  Why,  madam  ? 

Cleo.   That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time, 
My  Antony  is  away. 


1  That  is,  to  be  my  boanden  daty. 

*  A  plant,  of  which  the  infuaion  was  suppoeed  to  proenre  deepi 
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ClwT.  You  think  of  him 

Too  much. 

Cleo.        O,  'tis  treason ! 

Char.  Madam,  I  trust  not  so. 

Cleo.   ThoUy  eunuch !  M ardian ! 

Mar.  What's  your  highness'  pleasure  ? 

Cleo.   Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing ;  f  take  no  pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has.    'Tis  well  for  thee, 
That,  being  unseminared,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.     Hast  thou  affections  ? 

Mar.   Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.   Indeed  ? 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam  ;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done. 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian, 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now  ?    Stands  he,  or  sits  he  r 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do   bravely,   horse!      For  wot'st  thou   whom  thou 

mov'st  ? 
The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet*  of  men. — He's  speaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,  JVhere^s  my  serpent  of  old  Nxlef 
For  so  he  calls  me.     Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison. — Think  on  me. 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black. 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  !     Broad-fronted  Csesar,' 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch ;  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow ; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

ErUer  Alexas. 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail ! 

Cleo.   How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony ! 

1  A  hurgwud  is  a  Mmtt^  a  head-piece. 

<  ^Broad-fronted,"  in  allusion  to  Cesar's  baldness. 
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Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 

With  its  tinct  gilded  thee.* — 

How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

Alex.    Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kissed — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses — 
This  orient  pearl. — His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. 
Cleo.   Mine  6ar  must  pluck  it  thence. 
Alex.  Good  friend,  quoth  he, 

Say,  The  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster;  at  whose  foot  j 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms.     All  the  Eastj 
Say  thou,  shall  call  Iter  mistress.     So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arrogant  ^  steed, 
Who  neighed  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb  ^  by  him. 
Cleo.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  merry  ? 

Alex.   Like  to  the  time  o'the  year,  between  the 
extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold ;  he  was  nor  sad,  nor  merry. 

Cleo.    O  well-divided  disposition ! — Note  him. 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man ;  but  note  him ; 
He  was  not  sad  ;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his.     He  was  not  merry ; 
Which  seemed  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy :  but  between  both ; 
0  heavenly  mingle ! — Be'st  thou  sad,  or  merry. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes ; 
So  does  it  no  man  else. — Met'st  thou  my  posts  ? 
Alex.   Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers. 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  ?  * 
Cleo.  Who's  born  that  day 

1  Alluding  to  the  philosopher's  stone,  which,  by  its  touch,  converts  base 
metal  into  eold. 

'  The  old  copy  reads  ''an  arm-gaunt  steed,**  upon  which  conjecture 
bas  been  vainly  employed.  Steevens  adopted  Monck  Mason's  suggestion 
^**aUrmagant  steed,"  with  high  commendation.  The  epithet  now  ad- 
mitted into  the  text  is  the  happy  suggestion  of  Mr.  Boa4en.  The  word 
vngaunt,  as  written  in  old  MSS.,  might  easily  be  mistoken  for  arm^gaunt 

3  Thus  the  old  copy ;  which  was  tutored  by  Theobald  to  dumbed^  with- 
out necessity. 

^  I  e.  in  such  quick  succession. 
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When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. — 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Did  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  Caesar  so  ? 

Char.  O,  that  brave  Caesar ! 

Cleo.  Be  choked  with  such  another  emphasis ! 
Say,,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char.  The  valiant  Caesar ! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardon 

I  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  salad  days ; 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment ; — Cold  in  blood. 
To  say,  as  I  said  then ! — -But,  come,  away. 
Get  me  ink  and  paper ;  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  I'll  unpeople  Egypt.      lExeunt. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.    Messina.    A  Room  in  Pompey's  House. 

Enter  Pompet,  Menecrates,  and  Menas. 

Pom.   If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.   Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for.* 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

1  M  While  we  are  praying,  the  thing  for  which  we  pray  it  hting  Hi 
value." 
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Pom.   I  shall  do  well. 
The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine ; 
jUy  power's  a  crescent,^  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors.     Caesar  gets  money,  where 
He  loses  hearts.     Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flattered  ;  but  he  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Cdesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field ;  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 
Pom.   Where  have  you  this  ?     'Tis  false. 
Men.  From  SUvius,  sir. 

Pom.   He  dreams ;    I  know  they  are  in  Rome  to- 
gether, 
Looking  for  Antony.     But  all  the  charms  of  love. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wanned"  lip ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both ! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts. 
Keep  his  brain  fuming !    Epicurean  cooks. 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honor, 
Even  till '  a  lethed  dulness ! — How  now,  Varrius  ? 

Enter  Varrius. 

Var.   This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver : — 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  'tis 
A  space  for  further  travel.* ' 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — ^Menas,  I  did  not  think 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  donned  his  helm 


1  Old  copy,  '^  My  pawtn  art  crescent,"  d^o.  The  judicious  emendation 
vu  nmde  by  Theobald. 

*  L  e.  declined^  fadedy  alluding  to  her  having  passed  the  bloom  of 
youth. . 

3  I  e.  delay  his  sense  of  honor  from  exerting  itself  till  he  is  become 
kabitnally  slugeish ;  HU  was  anciently  used  for' to. 

^  L  e.  since  he  Quitted  Egypt,  a  space  of  time  has  elapeed  in,  which  a 
kmger  joomey  mignt  have  been  performed  than  from  Egypt  to  Rome. 
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For  such  a  petty  war.     His  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain ;  but  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  ^  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope  * 

Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together. 
His  wife,  that's  dead,  did  trespasses  to  Cesar ; 
His  brother  warred  upon  him ;  although,  I  thinki 
Not  moved  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'Twere  pregnant  they  should  square  ^  between  thi 

selves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords ;  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it !     It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,^  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [^Exet 


SCENE   II.    Rome.    A  Room  in  the  House  i 

Lepidus. 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  LEpmus. 

Lep.   Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed, 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno.  I  shaU  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself.    If  Caesar  move  him. 
Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head, 

1  Julius  Cesar  had  married  Cleopatra  to  young  Ptolemy,  ifho 
afterwards  drowned. 
'  L  e.  I  cannot  expect 
'  i.  e.  auarrel. 
4  i.  e.  tl  it  tneumbeni  vpon  us  for  Uu  pruervaiiam  ^enr  iHMt. 
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And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave't  to-day.^ 

Lep.  Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in  it. 

Ltp.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way. 

Eno.   Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  pa«on ; 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.     Here  comes 
Tke  noUe  Antony« 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
EnOn  And  yonder,  Caesar. 

Enter  Cjesar,  MECiENAS,  and  Agrippa. 

Ant.   If  we  compose  *  well  here,  to  Parthia. 
Hark  you,  Ventidius. 

C€U.  I  do  not  know, 

Mecaenas ;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  NoUe  friends. 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What's  amiss, 
May  it  be  gently  heard ;  when  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healinc  wounds.     Then,  noble  partners, 
rXhe  rather,  for  1  earnestly  beseech,) 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms. 
Nor  curstness '  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant.  'Tis  spoken  well. 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus. 

Cc^.   Welcome  to  Rome. 


^  L  e.  I  would  meet  him  nndrowod,  without  any  show  of  raipeet 

'  That  18,  if  we  come  to  a  lucky  composition  or  agreement. 

'  ''Let  not  tU-Atimar  be  added  to  the  real  nAjeel  of  our  diffhrence.^ 
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Ant.  Thank  you. 

Cces.  Sit.- 

Ant.  Sit,  sir !  * 

C(Bs.  '  Nay, 

Then — — 

Ant.   I  learn  you  take  things  iU,  which  are  not  so ; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

CtBs.  I  must  be  laughed  at. 

If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world ;  more  laughed  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concerned  me. 

Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Caesar, 

What  was't  to  you  ? 

Cues.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt.     Yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise  *  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question.^ 

Ant.  How  intend  you,  practised  ? 

Cues.   You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine  intent. 
By  what  did  here  befall  me.     Your  wife  and  brother 
Made  wars  upon  me ;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you ;  *  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Ant.   You  do  mistake  your  business ;   my  brother 
never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act.^     I  did  inquire  it ; 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports,' 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.     Did  he  not  rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach. 
Having  alike  your  cause  ?     Of  this,  my  letters 

1  The  note  of  adiniratioii  here  was  added  by  Steevena,  who  thinks  that 
Antony  meant  to  resent  the  invitation  Csesar  gives  him  to  be  seated,  as 
indicating  a  consciousness  of  superiority. 

3  To  practise  is  to  use  unwarrantable  arts  or  stratagems. 

3  Theme  or  subject  of  conversatioiL 

^  The  meaning  evidently  is,  ^  You  were  the  theme  or  subject  for  which 
your  wife  and  brother  made  their  contestation ;  you  were  the  word  of 


war." 


^  i.  e.  never  did  make  use  of  my  name  as  a  pretence  for  the  war. 
^  Reporters. 
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Before  did  satisfy  you.     if  you'll  patch  a  quarrel. 
As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with, 
It  must  not  be  with  this.  * 

C(Bs.  You  praise  yourself 

Bj  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me  ;  but 
You  patched  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so ; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on't. 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought, 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes^  attend  those  wars 
Which  'fronted  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another. 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours ;  which  with  a  snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno.   'Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the  men 
might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

Ant.   So  much  uncurable,  her  garboils,  Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too,)  I  grieving  grant. 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  you  must 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

CiBS.  I  wrote  to  you, 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria ;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive*  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted  ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning.     But,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself;^  which  was  as  much. 
As  to  have  asked  him  pardon.     Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife ;  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 
*  C^es.  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath ;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

^  I  e.  could  not  look  graciously  opon  them,  could  not  approve  tbem. 
^FnnUd  is  affronted,  opposed, 
McsaonffOT* 
s  « I  told  nim  the  condition  I  was  in  when  he  had  his  last  audience." 
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Lep.  •         Soft,  Caesar. 

Ant.   No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak ; 
The  honor's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now, 
Supposing  that  I  lacked  it.^     But  on,  Caesar ; 
The  article  of  my  oath, 

C(^s.  To  lend  me  arms,  and  aid,  when  I  required  them 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather; 

And  then,  when  poisoned  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  I  may, 
I'll  play  the  penitent  to  you ;  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it.'    Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honor 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Mec.   If  it  might  please  you  to  enforce  no  further 
The  griefs'  between  ye ;  to  forget  them  quite, 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you.^ 

Lep.   Worthily  spoken,  Mecaenas. 

Eno.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for  thi 
instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more  words  d 
Pompey,  return  it  again :  you  shall  have  time  tt 
wrangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Ant.   Thou  art  a  soldier  only ;  speak  no  more. 

Eno.  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost  forgot 

Ant.   You  wrong  this  presence ;  therefore  speak  nc 
more. 

Eno.    Go  to,  then ;  your  considerate  stone.^ 

C(BS.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech ;  for  it  cannot  be, 

1  <<  The  theme  of  honor  which  he  now  speaks  of,  namely,  the  religion  of 
an  oath,  for  which  he  supposes  me  not  to  have  a  due  regard,  is  sacred ;  i) 
is  a  tender  point,  and  touches  my  character  nearly." 

*  *♦  Nor  my  greatness  work  without  mine  honesty," 

'  Grievances. 

4  L  e.  reconcile  you. 

^  ^Go  to,  then;  henceforward  I  will  be  as  mute  as  a  marble  statae." 
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We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 

So  difiering  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 

What  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to  edge 

O'the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

Agr.  Give  me  leave,  Caesar, 

C(Bs.   Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.   Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admired  Octavia.     Great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Cms.  Say  not  so,  Agrippa ; 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserved  of  rashness.^ 

AnL   I  am  not  married,  Caesar ;  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

4§T.   To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity. 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife ;  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  th^  best  of  men ; 
Whose  virtue,  and  whose  general  graces,  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter,     dj  this  marriage. 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great. 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers, 
Would  then  be  nothing ;  truths  would  be  tales. 
Where  now  half-tales  be  truths ;  her  love  to  both. 
Would  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both, 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke ; 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought ; 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  Will  Caesar  speak  ? 

Cms.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touched 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  Agrippa^  he  it  so^ 
To  make  this  good  r 

C(Bs.  The  power  of  Caesar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never 

^  That  is,  <*  You  might  be  reproved  for  your  rashness,  and  Would 
velldesenrtt  it"  The  old  oopy  reads  ^^proo^"  Warburton  made  the 
CQendiiioii, 
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To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows. 
Dream  of  impediment ! — Let  me  have  thy  hand. 
Further  this  act  of  grace ;  and  from  this  hour, 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves, 
And  sway  our  great  designs ! 

CtBs.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequ^th  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly.     Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts ;  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again ! 

Lep.  Happily,  amen! 

Ant.    I  did  not   think  to  draw  my  sword  'gau 
Pompey ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great, 
Of  late  upon  me.     I  must  thank  him  only,^ 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  us. 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought. 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  Where  lies  he  ? 

C(BS.  About  the  mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What's  his  streii{ 

By  land  ? 

C(Bs.     Great,  and  increasing ;  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 

'Would  we  had  spoke  together !     Hastie  we  for  it ; 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talked  of. 

C(Bs.  With  most  gladnej 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view. 
Whither  straight  I  will  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lejndus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep.  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Fhwrish.    Exeunt  Cjesar,  Antony, 'a 

Lepidus. 

I  **!  most  barafy  retam  him  tiumki,  and  then  I  will  defy  him." 
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Mec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno.   Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Mecaenas ! 
—my  honorable  friend,  Agrippa ! — 
Good  Enobarbus ! 
kc.   We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  matters  are  99 
well  digested.     You  stayed  well  by  it  in  Egypt. 

Eno.  Ay,  sir ;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance, 
and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Mec.  Eight  wild-boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast, 
and  but  twelve  persons  there.     Is  this  true  ? 

Eno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle ;  we  had 
much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  worthily 
deserved  noting. 

Mec.  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
square*  to  her. 

Eno.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she  pursed 
up  his  heart  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus.* 

Agr.  There  she  appeared,  indeed ;  ot  my  reporter 
devised  well  for  her. 

Eno.   I  will  tell  you : 
The  barge  she  sat  in  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burned  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick  with  them ;  the  oars  were 

silver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person. 
It  beggared  all  description ;  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see. 
The  fancy  outwork  nature ;  on  each  side  her, 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diverse-coldred  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

^  I  •.  if  report  quadraltSf  or  suits  with  her  merits. 

*  finobarbuB  is  made  to  say,  that  Cleopatra  gained  Antony's  heart  on  the 
liver  Cydnus ;  but  it  appears  from  the  conclusion  of  his  own  description 
tbat  Antony  had  never  seen  her  there. 

TOL.   VI.  16 
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Agr.     •  O,  rare  for  Antony ! 

Eno.   Her  gentlewomen ,*like  the  Nereides,    . 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes,* 
And  made  their  bends  adornings;^  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  ^  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange,  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthroned  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  the  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr.  Rare  Egyptian  ! 

Eno.    Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her. 
Invited  her  to  supper :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest ; 
Which  she  entreated.     Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  No  woman  heard  speak. 
Being  barbered  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart. 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr.  Royal  wench ! 

She  made  great  Csesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed ; 
He  ploughed  her,  and  she  cropped. 

Eno.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street  ; 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted, 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection. 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec.   Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno.   Never ;  he  will  not : 

1  L  e.  waited  uDon  her  looks,  discovered  her  will  by  her  looks. 

^  "  Made  their  bends  adomings."  On  this  passage  there  are  several 
pages  of  notes  in  the  variorum  Shakspeare,  wnich,  as  Steevens  reoiaiks^ 
supply  a  powerful  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  verbal  criticism  ;  for  the 
same  phrase  is  there  explained  with  reference  to  four  different  images — 
hou>8^  groups  J  eyesj  and  tails,  '*  The  plain  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to 
be,  *  each  inclined  her  person  so  gracefully,  that  the  very  act  of  numiliatioii 
was  an  improvement  of  her  own  beauty.' " 

3  "  Yarely  frame,"  L  e.  readily  perform. 
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Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 

Her  infinite  variety.     Other  women 

Cloj  the  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hungry 

Where  most  she  satisfies.     For  vilest  things 

Become  themselves  in  her ;  that  the  holy  priests 

Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish.^ 

Mec.   If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  *  to  him. 

Agr.   Let  us  go. — 
Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest, 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

lExeufU. 

SCENE  III.    7%e  same.   A  Room  in  Caesar's  House. 

Enter  Cjesar,  Antony,  Octavia  between  them; 
Attendants,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Ant.   The  world,  and  my  great  ofiice,  will  sometimes 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Ocia.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers ' 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir. — lAy  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report. 
I  have  not  kept  my  square ;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.     Good  night,  dear  lady. — 

Octa.   Grood  night,  sir. 

C(Bs.   Good  night.     [Exeunt  Cjesar  and  Octavia. 

Ant.   Now,  sirrah !  you  do  wish  yourself  in  Egypt  ? 

Sooth.   'Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence,  nor 
you 
Thither! 

Ant.        If  you  can,  your  reason  ? 

Sooth.  I  see't  in 


Lb  wanton^  xmmoduL  ^  Lottery  for  allotment, 

'  The  tame  construction  is  found  in  CoriolanuB,  Act  L  So.  I,  <*  Shouting 
Aor  emulAtion." 
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My  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue.     Btit  yet 
Hie  you  again  to  Egypt. 

Ant.  Say  to  me, 

Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher ;    Csesar's,  or  mine  ? 

Sooth.   Csesar's ; 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side. 
Thy  demon,  that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  ils 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,*  as  being  overpowered :  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee ;  no  more,  but  when  to  thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose ;  and  of  that  natural  luck. 
He  beats  the^  'gainst  the  odds ;  thy  lustre  thickens  * 
When  he  shines  by.     I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But,  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone ; 

Say  to  Ventidius,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

lExit  Soothsayer. 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — ^Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoke  true.     The  very  dice  obey  him ; 
And,  in  our  sports,  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance.     If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds ; 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ^  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds.     I  will  to  Egypt : 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 

Enter  Ventidius. 

I 'the  East  my*  pleasure  lies. — O  come,  Ventidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia :  your  commission's  ready : 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  ^Exeunt 


1  Jl  Frot  was  a  personage  in  some  of  the  old  moralities. 

3  So  in  Macbeth,  *"  light  thickens:' 

3  The  ancients  used  to  match  quails  as  we  match  cocks.  JuHoi 
Pollux  relates,  that  a  circle  was  made  in  which  the  birds  were  placed,  an* 
he  whose  quail  was  first  driven  out  of  this  circle  lost  the  stake. 
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SCENE  IV.     The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Lepidus,  Mecjbnas,  and  Agrippa. 

Lq^.  Trouble    yourselves   no  further;    pray  you, 
hasten 
Yoar  generals  after. 

Agr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress, 
Wluch  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mec.  y/e  shall. 

As  1  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  mount  ^ 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about ; 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success ! 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  y.    Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.   Give  me  some  music ;  music,  moody  *  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 
Attend.  The  music,  ho ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.   Let  it  alone ;  let  us  to  billiards.' 
Come,  Charmian. 

Char.   My  arm  is  sore  ;  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.   As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  played. 
As  with  a  woman : — Come,  you'll  play  with  me,  sir  ? 

^  Mount  Mkenmn. 

'  Moody  here  means  melancholy. ' 

,  ^  It  IB  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  an  anachronism.    B9^ 
^*ardt  were  not  known  to  the  ancients. 
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Mar.   As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.   And  when  good  will  is  showed,  though  it 
come  too  short, 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     Pll  none  now ; — 
Give  me  mine  angle : — ^We^l  to  the  river ;  there, 
M)^  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finned  fishes ;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
ni  think  them  every  otie  an  Antony, 
And  say.  Ah  ha  !  you^re  caught. 

Char.  'Twas  merry,  when 

You  wagered  on  your  angling ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a. salt  fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up.* 

Cleo.  That  time ! — O  times  }— 

I  laughed  him  out  of  patience ;  and  that  night 
I  laughed  him  into  patience :  and  next  morn. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan.'    O !  from  Italy ;  « 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Rain '  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Mess.  Madam,  madam, 

Cleo.  Antony's  dead  ? 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress ; 
But  well  and  free, 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss ;  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipped,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess.  First,  madam,  he's  weU. 

Cleo.  Why,  there's  more  gcAd.     But,  sirrah,  mark: 
We  use 

^  This  circniiistaiice  is  from  Platarch. 

s  The  battle  of  Philippi  being  the  greatest  action  of  Antony's  life,  it 
was  an  adroit  piece  of  flattery  to  name  his  sword  from  it 

3  The  old  copy  reads  «  Bam  thou,"  &c.  Rain  agrees  better  with  the 
tpkhetsyhitJ/W  and  barren.    So  in  Timon : — 

<*  Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear.** 
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To  saj,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that, 
The  ^d  I  givet  thee,  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mess.   Grood  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  go  to,  I  will ; 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  face.     If  Antony 
Be  fiee,  and  healtt^ful, — why  so  tart  a  favor 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  ?     If  not  well. 
Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  fury  crowned  with  snakes, 
Not  Uke  a  formal  man.^ 

Mess.  Will't  please  you  hear  me  ? 

CUp.   I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee,  ere  thou  speak'st 
Yet  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  friends  vnth  Csesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
Pll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee.^ 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  WeUsaid. 

Mess.   And  friends  with  Csesar. 

Cleo.  Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess.    Csesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madam, 

Cleo.   I  do  not  like  biU  yet ;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence : '  fie  upon  but  yet ; 
But  yet  is  38  di  jailer  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefattor.     Px'ythee,  friend. 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 
The  good  ana  bad  together.     He's  friend  with  Caesar ; 
In  state  of  health,  thou  say'st ;  and,  thou  say'st,  free. 

Mess.   Free,  madam !  no ;  I  made  no  such  report ; 
He's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mess.   For  the  best  turn  i'the  bed. 

Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 

^  L  e^  not  like  a  mail  in  fonn;  not  in  yoor  own  pioper  shape. 
'  The  Eastern  ceremony  at  the  coronation  of  their  kings  was  to  powder 
them  with  gold-dust  and  seed-pearL 
'  L  e.  MtM  Ifai^ood  qoaiiQr  of  what  is  already  reported. 
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Cleo.   The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee ! 

[Strikes  him  down. 

Mess.   Good  madam,*  patience. 

Cleo.  What  say  ^ou  ? — Hence, 

[Strikes  him  again. 
Horrible  villain !  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me ;  I'll  unhair  thy  head ; 

[She  Iwles  him  up  and  down 
Thou  shalt  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in  brine, 
Smarting  in  lingering  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.   Say  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud ;  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace,  for  moving  me  to- rage; 
And  I  will  boot  ^  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

idess.  He's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  Rogue,  thou  hast  lived  too  long. 

[Draws  a  dagger. 

Mess.  Nay,  then  I'll  run. — 
What  mean  you,  madam  ?     I  have  made  no  fault. 

[ETit. 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  yourself;  * 
The  man  is  innocent. 

Cleo.   Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunderbolt. 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile !  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  s4rpents ! — Call  the  slave  again ; 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him ; — Call. 

Char.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  I  will  not  hurt  him : — 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself;  since  I  myself 
Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir. 

Re-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good  < 

To  brmg  bad  news.     Give  to  a  gracious  message 

'    1  Prqfit  iheej  recompense  thee* 
s  **'  Contain  youneu,  restrain  your  paanon  within  bonndi.* 
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Ao  host  of  tongues ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo.   Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  woriser  than  I  do, 
If  thou  again  say,  Yes. 

Mess.  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleo.   The  gods  confound  thee !  dost  thou  hold  there 
stiU  f 

Mess.   Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  O,  I  would  thou  didst ; 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes !     Go,  got  thee  hence : 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  wouldst  appear  most  ugly.     He  is  married  ? 

Mess.   I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Cleo.  He  is  married  ? 

Mess.   Take  no  offence  that  I  would  not  offend  you. 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do. 
Seems  much  unequal.     He  is  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.   O  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee. 

That  art  not! — ^What?  thou'rt  sure  of Get  thee 

hence ; * 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  from  Rome, 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me.     Lie  they  lipon  thy  hand. 
And  be  undone  by  'em  !  [Exit  Messenger. 

Char.  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleo.   In  praising  Antony,  I  have  dispraised  Caesar. 

Char.   Many  times,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  am  paid  for't  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence, 

Ifamt;  O  Iras, — Charmian, — 'Tis  no  matter. — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  *  of  Octavia,  her  years. 
Her  inclination ;  let  him  not  leave  out 


^  The  old  copy  thus  exhibits  this  line: — 

**  That  art  not  what  thouM  sure  of.    Get  thee  hence." 

11»  emendation  admitted  in  the  text  is  partly  that  of  Monck  Mason. 
*  Ftatun  was  anciently  used  for  the  rorm  or  fashion  of  the  whole  body. 
VOL.  VI.  17 
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The  color  of  her  hair : — bring  me  word  quickly. — 

[Exit  Alexas 
Let  him  forever  go. — Let  him  not — Charmian,^ 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
The  other  way  he's  a  Mars. — ^Bid  you  Alexas 

[To  Mardian 
•Bring  me  word,  how  tall  she  is. — Pity  me,  Charmian 
But  do  not  speak  to* me. — Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[EzeufU 

SCENE  VL    Near  Misenum. 

Enter  Pompey  and  Menas,  at  one  side^  with  drwn 
and  trumpet ;  at  another^  Cjesar,  Lepidus,  Anto 
NY,  Enobarbus,  Mecjenas,  with  Soldiers  marching 

Pom.   Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine ; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

C(Bs.  Most  meet 

That  first  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent; 
Which  if  thou  hast  considered,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword ; 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  ^  youth, 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pomt.  To  you  all  three, 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world. 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want,  • 
Having  a  son  and  friends ;  since  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted,^ 
There  saw  you  laboring  for  him.     What  was  it, 
That  moved  pale  Cassius  to  conspire  ?     And  what 
Made  the  all-honored,  honest,  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  armed  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  fireedom, 
To  drench  the  Capitol ;  but  that  they  would 

1  Cleopatra  is  now  talking  in  broken  fientences,  not  of  the  menengw 
but  of  Antony. 
3  Brave,  courageooa. 
9  This  verb  is  used  by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
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Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?     And  that  is  it, 

Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy ;  at  whose  burden 
The  angered  ocean  foams ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

C(Bs.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.   Thou  canst  not  fear^  us,  Pompey,  with  thy 
sails; 
Well  speak  with  thee  at  sea ;   at  land,  thou  know'st 
How  much  we  do  overcount  thee. 

Pom*  At  land,  indeed, 

Thou  dost  overcount  me  of  my  father's  house :  * 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself. 
Remain  in't  as  thou  mayst.^ 

Lep.  Be  pleased  to  tell  us 

or  this  is  from  the  present^)  how  you  take 

e  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

C(ES.  There's  the  point. 

Ant.   Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embraced. 

Cms.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome.     This  'greed  upon, 
To  part  with  unbacked  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted. 

C(Bs.  Ant.  Lep.   That's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepared 
To  take  this  offer ;  but  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience.     Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  teHing,  you  must  know. 
When  Caesar  and  your  brothers  were  at  blows 

^JIJfrML 

*  **  At  umdy  indeed,  thou  dost  exceed  me  in  poesessions ;  having  added 
to  thy  own  my  father's  house." 
'  I^Keep  it  while  you  can." 
^  I  e.  foreign  to  the  object  of  oar  present  discussion. 
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Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant,  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks, 
Which  1  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand. 

I  did  not  thinky  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant.   The  beds  i'  the  East  are  soft ;  and  thanks  ta 
you. 
That  called  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither ; 
For  I  have  gained  by  it. 

CiBs.  Since  I  saw  you  last, 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  ^  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face ; 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.    I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — ^Thus  we  are  agreed ; 
I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written. 
And  sealed  between  us. 

CiBS.  That's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We'll  feast  each  other,  ere  we  part ;  and  let  us 
Dn^w  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot ;  but,  first. 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.     I  have  heard  that  Julius  Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant.  '  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.   I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

Ant.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.   Then  so  much  have  I  heard ; — 
And  I  have  heard  Apollodorus  carried — 

Eno.  No  more  of  that ; — ^he  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Eno.   A  certain  queen  to  Caesar  in  a  mattress.* 

1  A  metaphor  from  making  marks  or  lines  in  casting  accounts  in 
arithmetic, 
s  L  e.  to  Julius  Cesar.    This  is  derived  from  the  margin  of  Noitfa^ 
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Pom.   I  know  thee  now ; — how  far'st  thou,  soldier  ? 

Eno.  Well; 
And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for,  I  perceive, 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  ^       Let  me  shake  thy  hand. 

I  never  hated  thee ;  I  have  seen  thee  fight, 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behavior. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  loved  you  much ;  but  I  have  praised  you, 
When  you  have  well  deserved  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness ; 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all. 
Will  you  lead,  lord^? 

CiBs.  Ant.  Lep.      -    Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pom.  Come. 

[Exeunt  Pompet,  CissAR,  Antony,  Lspiocrt, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Men.  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have  made 
this  treaty. — [Aside.'] — You  and  I  have  known,*  sir. 

Eno.    At  sea,  I  think. 

Men.   We  have,  sir. 

Eno.   You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men.   And  you  by  land. 

Eno.    I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by  land. 

Men.   Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
safety ;  you  have  been  a  sreat  thief  by  sea. 

Men.   And  you  by  land.^ 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give  me 
yoar  hand,  Menas ;  if  our  eyes  had  authority,  here  they 
mieht  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their 
hands  are. 


Pbtarch,  1579 : — ^  CUopatra  trussed  up  in  a  fnaUrcuse,  and  so  brought  to 
Cntr  upon  .^ppoUodorw  backe." 

^  L  e.  been  acquainted.     So  in  Cymbeline : — **  Sir,  we  have  knowm 
togdAer  at  Orleans." 
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Eno.   But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true  face. 

Men.   No  slander ;  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.   We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a  drink- 
ing.    Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his  fortune. 

Eno.    If  he  do,  sure  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 

Men.  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for  Mark 
Antony  here.     Pray  you,  is  he  married  to  Cleopatra  ? 

Eno.    Caesar's  sister  is  called  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir ;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius  Marcellus. 

Eno.   But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  Antonius. 

Men.   Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno.   'Tis  true. 

Men.   Then  is  Caesar  and  he  forever  knit  together. 

Eno.  If  I '  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophesy  so. 

Men.  I  think  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made  more 
in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shall  find  the  band 
that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together,  will  be  the 
very  stranglcr  of  their  amity.  Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold, 
and  still  conversation.^ 

Men.    Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is  Mark 
Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again ;  then 
shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in  Caesar ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  that  which  is  the  strength  of 
their  amity,  shall  prove  the  immediate  author  of  their 
variance.  Antony  will  use  his  affection  where  it  is ; 
he  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  you 
aboard  ?     I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir ;  we  have  used  our  throats 
in  Egypt. 

Men.   Come ;  let's  away.  [Exeunt. 

1  QmvenaUon  is  behamor^  manner  of  acting  in  common  life. 
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I 


SCENE  VIL     On  board  Pompey's  Galley^  lying  near 

Misenuni. 

Music.     Enter  two  or  three  Servants,  with  a 

ban(juet} 

1  Sero.  Here  they'll  be,  man.  Some  o'  their  plants  * 
are  ill  rooted  already ;  the  least  wind  i'  the  world  will 
blow  them  down. 

2  Serv.    Lepidus  is  high-colored. 

1  Serv.   They  have  made  him  drink  alms^rink.' 

2  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposi- 
tion/ he  cries  out,  Iso  more ;  reconciles  them  to  his  en- 
treaty, and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between  him 
and  his  discretion. 

2  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great 
men's  fellowship.  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will 
do  me  no  service,  as  a  partisan  ^  I  could  not  heave. 

1  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to 
be  seen  to  move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes  should 
be,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks.^ 

A  sennet  sounded.  Enter  CiEsar,  Antony,  Pompey, 
Lepidus,  Agrippa,  Mecanas,  Enobarbus,  Menas, 
voiih  other  Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,  sir.  [To  C^sar.]     They  take 
the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  know, 

1  A  hanquA  here  is  a  refection,  similar  to  oar  desBoi. 

*  PUrnU^  besides  its  common  meaning,  is  used  here  for  the  foot^  from 
be  Latin. 

3 "  A  phrase  (says  Warburton)  among  good  fellows,  to  signify  that 
liquor  of  anotherii  snare  which  his  companions  drink  to  ease  him." 

*  Warburton  explains  this  phrase  as  equivalent  to  one  still  in  use,  of 
**  touching  one  in  a  sore  place." 

^  Aptartitan  was  a  weapon  between  a  pike  and  a  halhenL 

*  <*  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be  seen  to  move  in  it,  it 
c  light  at  unteemlv  as  the  holes  where  the  eyes  should  be,  wiUund  tht 

ilfihe  eye  toJiU  tfcew." 
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By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth, 
Or  foizon,^  follow.     The  higher  Nilus  swells, 
The  more  it  promises ;  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.   You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.   ky^  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  youi 
mud  oy  the  operation  of  your  sun ;  so  is  your  crocodile. 

Ant.   They  are  so. 

Pom.   Sit, — and  some  wine. — A  health  to  Lepidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be ;  bdt  I'll  ne'ei 
out. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept.  I  fear  me,  you'U  )ai 
in,  till  then. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard  the  Ptolemies' 
pyramises  '  are  very  goodly  things ;  without  contradic- 
tion,  I  have  heard  that. 

Men.   Pompey,  a  word.  \^Asidt. 

Pom.  Say  in  mine  ear ;  what  is't  i 

Men.  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thee,  captain. 

[Aside^ 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 

T4]is  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep.   What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 
•  Ant.   It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itsen ;  and  it  is  as  broad 
as  it  hath  breadth  ;  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves 
withf  its  own  organs ;  it  lives  by  that  which  nourisheth 
it ;  and  the  elements  once  out  of  it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.   What  color  is  it  of? 

Ant.   Of  its  own  color  too. 

Lep.   'Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.   'Tis  so.    And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

CiJes.   Will  this  description  satisfy  him  ? 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him ;  else 
he  is  a  very  epicure. 


1  /Vteon  18  vlei^y,  ofrumiiofiee. 

A  PyramiSf  for /lyramte^  mm  in  common  nse  finnnerly. 


t 
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Pom.   \To  Menas,  aside.}    Go,  hang,  sir,  hang; 
Tell  me  of  that  ?  away ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you, — ^Where's  this  cup  I  called  for? 

Men.   If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me, 
Rise  from  thy  stool.  •    [Aside. 

Pom.  I  think  thou'rt  mad.     The  matter  ? 

[Rises  and  walks  aside. 

Men.    I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thou  hast  served  me  with  much  faith.  What's 
else  to  say  ? 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.   These  quicksands,  Lepidus, 
Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Men.   Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  aU  the  world  ? 

Pom.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Men.   Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ?    That^s 
twice. 

Pom.   How  should  that  be  ? 

Men.  But  entertain  it,  and. 

Although  you  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men.   No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove ; 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips,^ 
k  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. , 

Men.   These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors,' 
Are  in  thy  vessel.     Let  me  cut  the  cable  ; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats. 
All  there  is  thine. 

Pom.  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done. 

And  not  have  spoke  on't !     In  me,  'tis  villany ; 
In  thee,  it  had  been  good  service.     Thou  must  know, 
Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honor ; 
Mine  honor,  it.     Repent  th^t  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betrayed  thine  act.    Being  done  unknown, 

1  L  e.  indoies  and  embracei, 
A  L  e.  eonfederaUi. 

VOL.  n.  18 
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I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done ; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

Men.   For  this,  '  \^Aside 

PU  never  follow  thy  palled^  fortunes  more. — 
Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once  'tis  offered, 
Shall  never  find  it  mare. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant.    Bear  him  ashore* — ^I'll   pledge  it  for  him, 
Pompey. 

Eno.    Here's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men.  Enobarbus,  welcome. 

Pom.   Fill,  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

Eno.   There's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 

[Painiing  to  the  Attendant  who  carries  off 

Lepidus. 

Men.  .  Why  ? 

Eno.  He  bears 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  man ;  see'st  not  ? 
.    Men.    The  third  part  then  is  drunk.     'Would  it 

were  all. 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels ! 

Eno.   I)rink  thou ;  increase  the  reels.* 

Men.   Come. 

Pom.   This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast 

Ant.   It  ripens  towards  it. — Strike  the  vessels,'  ho ! 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

CiBS.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It's  monstrous  labor  when  I  wash  my  brain. 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time 

C(Bs.   Possess  it,  I'll  make  answer ;  but  I  had  rather 
fast 
From  all,  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.   Ha,  my  brave  emperor !  [To  Antony. 

1  Palled  U  vapid,  past  its  time  of  excellence ;  palled  wine  is  wine  tiiat 
han  lost  its  sprightliness. 

s  Menas  sajs,  <*  The  third  part  of  the  world  is  drunk  [meaning  Leptdns, 
one  of  the  tnumvirs,)  Would  it  were  all  so,  that  it  mi^ht  go  on  wheels, 
?.  e.  turn  round  or  chan^."  To  which  Enobarbus  rephes,  *^  Drink  thou; 
increase  the  rtels^  i.  e.  increase  its  giddy  course. 

3  i.  e.  tap  them,  hroaxh  them. 
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Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Pom.  Let's  ha't,  good  sddier. 

Ant.    Come,  let  us  all  take  hands  ;  ^ 
HU  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our  sense 
la  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — 

vBfake  battery  to  our.  ears  with  the  loud  music ; — 
The  while,  I'll  place  you.     Then  the  boy  shall  sing  ; 
The  holding  '  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

[Music  plays.    Enobarbus  places  them 

hand  in  hand. 

SONG. 

Camcy  thou  monarch  of  the  vincj 
Plumpy  Bacchus^  with  pink  eyne : ' 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowned ; 
Cup  usj  till  the  world  go  round ; 
Cup  uSy  till  the  world  go  round  ! 

C(Bs.  What  would  you  more  ? — Pompey,  good  night. 

Good  brother, 
Let  me  request  you  off;  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let's  part ; 
You  see  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks.     Strong  Enobarbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine  ;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Anticked  us  aU.     What  needs  more  words?    Good 

night. — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 

1  The  half-line  omitted  in  this  place  may  be  supplied  with  words 
ntembling  those  in  Milton's  Comus : — 

<*  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands,  cmd  heat  (ke  ground^ 
Till,"&c. 

'  The  holding  is  the  burden  or  under-9<mg» 

'  Pink  tynt  are  $maU  eyes.  The  flower  called  a  pink  is  in  French 
oeiZId,  or  liuie  eye.  To  pink  and  wink  is  to  contract  the  eyes  and  peep 
out  of  the  lids. 
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Pom.  Pll  try  you  o'  the  shore. 

Ant.   And  shall,  sir ;  give's  your  hand. 
Pom.  O  Antony, 

You  have  my  father's  house. — ^But  what  ?     We  are 

friends : 
Come,  down  into  the  boat. 

Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not. 

[Exeunt  Pompey,  Cjesar,  Antony,  and 

Atendants. 
Menas,  I'll  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin. — 

These  drums ! — these  trumpets,  flutes  !  what ! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows.     Sound,  and  be  hanged,  sound 
out.         [AJlaurish  of  trumpets^  tvith  drums. 
Eno.   Ho,  says  'a ! — There's  my  cap. 
Men.  Ho ! — noble  captain ! 

Come.  [Exeunt. 


y 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    ^  P/arn  tn  Syria. 

Enier  Ventidius,  as  after  conquest^  mih  Siuus,  and 
other  Romans,  Oflicers,  and  Soldiers ;  the  dead  body 
of  Facorvs  borne  before  him. 

Ven.  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck ;  *  and 
now. 
Pleased  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
Before  our  army. — Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes,* 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

Sil.  Noble  Ventidius, 


1  Struck  allades  to  dartinff, 

9  Pacorus  was  the  son  otOrodts,  king  of  Parthia. 
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Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm, 

The  fugitive  Parthians  follow.    Spur  through  Media^ 

Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 

The  routed  fly.    So  thy  grand  captain  Antony 

Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 

Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Ven.  O  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough.     A  lower  place,  note  well, 
May  make  too  great  an  act.     For  learn  this,  Silius ; 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame^  when  him  we  serve's  away. 
Caesar,  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  person.     Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant, 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 
Which  he  achieved  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favor. 
Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can, 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain ;  and  ambition. 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss, 
Thp  gaaiij  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good. 
But  'twould  offend  him ;  and  in  his  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 

Sil.  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword. 
Grants  *  scarce  distinction.    Thou  wilt  write  to  Antony  ? 

Ven*    I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name. 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected  ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks, 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 
SU.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Ven.   He  purposeth  to  Athens ;  whither,  with  what 
haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit, 
We  shall  appear  before  him. — On,  there ;  pass  along. 

[Exeunt. 

1  GranU  for  qffbrds.    **  Tbou  hast  that,  Ventidios,  which  if  thou  didst 
^lot,  tliere  woala  be  no  distinction  between  thee  and  thy  sword.    Yoa  * 
wuoid  be  both  equally  cutting  and  senseless." 
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SCENE   II.     Rome.      An  Antechamber  in  Caesar's 

House. 

Enter  Agrippa  and  Enobarbus,  meeting. 

Agr.    What,  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 

Eno.  They  have  despatched  with  Pompey ;  he  is  gone; 
The  other  three  are  seciling.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome.     Caesar  is  sad  ;  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green-sickness. 

Agr.  'Tis  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno.   A  very  fine  one.     O,  how  he  loves  Csesar  ! 

Agr.   Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark  Antony! 

Eno.   Caesar  ?  why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

Agr.   What's  Antony  ?  the  god  of  Jupiter. 

Eno.   Spake  you  of  Caesar  ?  How  ?  the  nonpareil ! 

Agr.   O  Antony !  O  thou  Arabianvbird !  * 

Eno.  Would  you  praise  Caesar,  say, — Caesar ;  go  no 
further.  ^ 

Agr.    Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excellent 
praises. 

Eno.    fiut  he   loves   Caesar   best ; — ^yet   he   loves 
Antony. 
Ho!    hearts,   tongues,   figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 

cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho,  his  love 
To  Antony.*    But  as  for  Caesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

-4§^-  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are  his  shards,^  and  he  their  beetle.    So, — 

\Trumpets. 
This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Agr.   Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier ;  and  farewell. 


1  The  phoenix. 

3  This  puerile  arrangement  of  words  was  much  affected  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  even  by  the  first  writers. 

3  i.  e.  they  are  the  mnga  that  raise  this  htaoyy  lumpish  irutd  fix)m  the 
ground 
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Enter  Cjesar,  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavia. 

Ant.   No  further,  sir. 

C(BS.   You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself; 
Use  me  well  in  it. — ;Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  furthest  band^ 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — ^Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set  v 

Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram,  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it ;  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherished. 

Ant.  Make  me  not  offended 

Id  your  distrust. 

C(cs.  I  have  said. 

Ant.  You  shall  not  find, 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,^  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear.     So,  the  gods  keep  you. 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends ! 
We  will  here  part. 

C(Bs.   Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well. 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well. 

Octa.   My  noble  Brother ! 

Ant.   The  April's  in  her  eyes ;  it  is  love's  spring, 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 

Octa.    Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house ;  and — 

CiBS.  What, 

Octavia  ? 

Octa.       I'll  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.   Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart    inform    her  tongue;    the    swan's    down 

feather,  \ 

That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Eno.   Will  Caesar  weep  ?  [Aside  to  Agrippa. 


1  Band  and  bond  were  once  synonymoufl. 
3  L  e.  Bcnipuloos,  particular. 
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He  has  a  cloud  in's  face.^ 
Tno.   He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a  horse ; 
So  is  he  being  a  man. 

Jgr.  Why,  Enobarbus  ? 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  dead. 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring ;  and  he  wept 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno.   That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a 
rheum ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,^  he  wailed, 
Believe  it,  till  I  weep'  too, 

CiBs.   No,  sweet  Octavia, 
You  shall  hear  from  me  still ;  the  time  shall  not 
Outgo  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come ; 

m  wrestle  with  you,  in  my  strength  of  love. 
Look,  here  I  have  you ;  thus  I  let  you  go, 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

C€Bs.  Adieu !  be  happy ! 

Lep.   Let  all  the  member  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way ! 

CiBs.  Farewell,  farewell !  [Kisses  Ogtavia. 

ArU.  Farewell ! 

[Trumpets  sound.     Exeunt. 


SCENE   HL      Alexandria.      A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.   Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.    Go  to,  go  to. — Come  hitlier,  sir. 


1  A  horse  is  said  to  have  a  dottdin  his  face,  when  he  has  a  dark-cdored 
spot  in  his  forehead  between  his  eyes.    This,  bein^  supposed  to  indicat9  ^ 
an  Ul  temper,  is  of  conrse  looked  upon  as  a  great  blemish. 

S  To  confound  is  to  consume,  to  destroy. 

3  Theobald  reads,  "  till  I  wept  too." 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Jlex.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you, 
But  when  you  are  well  pleased. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

I'll  have ;  but  how  ?  when  Antony  is  gone 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  thou  near. 

Mess.   Most  gracious  majesty, 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia  ? 

Mess.   Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  in  Rome 

I  looked  her  in  the  face ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.   Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Mess.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.   Didst  hear  her  speak  ?     Is  she  shrill-tongued 
or  low  ? 

Mess.   Madam,  I  heard  her  speak ;  she  is  low- voiced. 

Cleo.   That's  not  so  good ;  he  cannot  like  her  long. 

Char.   Like  her  ?     O  Isis !  'tis  impossible. 

Cleo.   I  think  so,  Charmian.     Dull  of  tongue,  and 
dwarfish ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?    Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps ; 

Her  motion  and  her  station  ^  are  as  one : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.   Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He's  very  knowing, 

1  do  perceive't : — There's  nothing  in  her  yet ; 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment.    , 

1  Station  here  means  (he  ad  qfsfandmg. 
▼OL.  VI.  19 
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Char.  Excellent. 

Cleo.   Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 

jlfe^.   Madam, 
She  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow  ? — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess.   And  I  do  think,  she's  thirty. 

Cleo.   Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is't  long  or 
round  ? 

Mess.   Round*  even  to' faultiness. 

Cleo.   For  the  most  part  too,  they  are  foolish  that 
are  so.^ — 
Her  hair,  what  color  ? 

Mess.  Brown,  madam ;  and  her  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There  is  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill : — 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again.     I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business.     Go,  make  thee  ready ; 
Our  letters  are  prepared.  [Exit  Messenger 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.   Indeed,  he  is  ^o.     I  repent  me  much, 
That  I  so  harried  him.^     Why,  methinks,  by  him, 
This  creature's  no  such  thing. 

Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cl^.   The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,  and  should 
know. 

Char.   Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?     Isis  else  defend. 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

Cleo.   I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet,  good 
Charmian. — 
But  'tis  no  matter;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write.     All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.   I  warrant  you,  madam.  \^ExeufU. 


1  This  is  from  the  old  writers  on  phjrsiognomy.  Thus  in  Hill's  Pleasant 
History,  dLC.  1613: — <*The  head  very  rounds  to  be  forgetild  and  ybo/if  A.** 

9  To  harry  is  to  harass,  to  worry,  to  use  roughly^,  to  vex,  or  molest,  from 
the  old  Norman-French  luarur^  of  the  same  meanmg. 
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SCENE  IV,     Athens.    A  Room  in  Antony's  House. 

Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Anl.   Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that, — 
That  \vere  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import, — but  he  hath  waged 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey ;  made  his  will,  and  read  it 
To  public  ear; 

Spoke  scandy  of  me ;  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honor,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them ;  most  narrow  measure  lent  me. 
)Vhen  the  best  hi^t  was  given  him,  he  not  topk't, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth.^ 

Oct.  O  my  good  lord. 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between. 
Praying  for  both  parts ;  the  good  gods  will  mock  me 

presently. 
When  I  shall  pray,  0,  hless  my  lord  and  husband ! 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
0,  bless  my  brother!    Husband  win,  win  brother. 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer ;  no  midway 
Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

•  Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it.     If  I  lose  mine  honor,  «f 

I  lose  myself;  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours  so  branchless.     But,  as  you  requested. 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us.     The  mean  time,  lady, 
PU  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain  ^  your  brother.     Make  your  soonest  haste ; 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

1  L  e.  to  appearance  ordyj  not  seriously.  Thus  Dryden,  in  his  Wild 
Gtllant : — ^  I  am  confident  she  is  only  angry  from  the  teeih  outward.** 

3  Mr.  Boawell  suggests  that,  perhaps,  we  should  read,  <*  Shall  stayjoat 
brother.**  To  stain  is  not  here  used  for  to  shame  or  disfprace^  as  Jonnson 
•apposed  ;  but  for  to  eclipse^  extinguish^  throw  into  the  shade,  to  jnd  aid; 
from  the  old  French  estemtbrt. 


^ 
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Oct.   Thanks  to  my  lord. 
The  Jove  of  power  make  me,  most  weak,  most  weak, 
Your  reconciler !     Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

AtU.   When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins, 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.     Provide  your  going ; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [ExeufU. 


SCENE  V.     77^  same.    AnoiherpRoom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Eros,  meeting. 

Eno.   How  now,  friend  Eros  ? 

Eros.   There's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eno.   What,  man  ? 

Eros.  Caesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno.   This  is  old ;  what  is  the  success  ? 

Eros.  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars 
'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality  ;  ^  would 
not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  action ;  and  not 
resting  here,  accuses  him  of  letters  he  had  formerly 
wrote  to  Pompey ;  upon  his  own  appeal,^  seizes  him.  • 
So  the  poor  third  is  up,  till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno.   Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no 
more ;  ^ 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast, 
They'll  grind  the  one  the  other.     Where's  Antony  ? 

Eros.  He's  walking  in  the  garden — thus ;  and  spurns 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him ;  cries,  Fool^  Lepidus ! 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer. 
That  murdered  Pompey. 

1  L  e.  equal  rank. 

9  AnptaL  here  means  accusation ;  Cesar's  accusation. 
3  Tne  old  copy  reads  %omdd  instead  of  Hooirid^  and  omits  ant  <ibe  in  the 
third  line  of  this  speech. 
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Eno.  Our  great  navy's  rigged. 

Eros.   For  Italy  and  Csesar.     More,  Domitius ; 
Mj  lord  desires  you  presendy :  my  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  'Twill  be  naught ; 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.   Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI.    Rome.    A  Room  in  Caesar's  House. 

Enter  Cjeqxr,  Agrippa,  and  Mecjenas. 

Cos.   Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this ;  and 
more. 
In  Alexandria, — here's  the  manner  of  it, — 
I' the  marketrplace,  on  a  tribunal  silvered,^ 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned.     At  the  feet,  sat 
Caesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son ; 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  Lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 

CiBs.  V  the  common  show-place,  where  they  exercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaimed.  The  kings  of  kings ; 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander ;  to  Ptolemy  he  assigned 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia.     She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appeared ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience, 
As  'tis  reported,  so. 

Mec.  Let  Rome  be  thus 

Informed. 

Agr.  Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence 
Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

1  This  18  closely  copied  from  the  old  trtnalatioii  of  PlutaidL 
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C(BS.   The  people  know  it ;  and  have  now  received 
His  accusations. 

Agr.  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

C(BS.   Caesar ;  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoiled,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  p'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestored ;  lastly,  he  frets 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  deposed ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answered. 

C(ES.   'Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abused, 
And  did  deserve  his  change :  for  what  I  have  conquered, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquered  kingdoms,  I      * 
Demand  the  like. 

Mec.  He'll  never  yield  to  that. 

C(BS.  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this. 

Enter  Octavia. 

Oct.  Hail,  Csesar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  most  dear 
Csesar ! 

C<BS.   That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away ! 

Oct.   You  have  not  called  me  so,  nor  have  you  cause. 

C(BS.  Why  have  you  stolen  upon  us  thus?    You 
•    come  not 
Like  Csesar's  sister.     The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach, 
Long  ere  she  did  appear.     The  trees  by  the  way, 
Should  have  borne  men ;  and  expectation  fainted, 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not.     Nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Raised  by  your  populous  troops.     But  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Home ;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown, 
Is  often  left  unloved.    We  should  have  met  you 
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By  sea  and  land ;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Oct.  Good  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrained,  but  did  it 
On  my  free  will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepared  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withaJ ;  whereon,  I  begged 
His  pardon  for  return. 

C^es.  Whiph  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  obstruct  ^  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Oct.   Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

CcBS.  I  have  eyes  upon  hina. 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

Oct.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

Cces.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister ;  Cleopatra^ 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.     He  hath  given  his  empure 
Up  to  a  whore ;  who  now  are  levying  * 
The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war.     He  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Libya ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia ;  rhiladelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia ;  the  Thracian  king,  Adallas ; 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia ;  king  of  ront ; 
Herod  of  Jewry;  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lycaonia,  with  a 
More  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Oct.  Ah  me,  most  wretched. 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt. two  friends. 
That  do  afflict  each  other ! 

CiBs.  Welcome  hither. 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth ; 

1  The  old  copy  reads,  abttracL  The  alteration  was  made  by  War- 
bortoo. 

*  That  ia,  which  two  persons  are  now  levying^,  Sic,  Upton  observes, 
that  there  are  some  errors  in  the  enumeration  of  the  auxiliary  kings:  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  Poet  did  not  care  to  be  scrupulously  accurate.  He 
proposed  to  read : — 

^Poleman  and  Amintas, 

Of  Lycaonia,  and  the  king  of  Mede," 

which  obviates  all  iminopriety. 
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Till  we  perceived,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led, 

And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart ; 

Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 

O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities  ; 

But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 

Hold  unbewailed  their  way.     Welcome  to  Rome ; 

Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abused 

Beyond  the  mark  of  thought ;  and  the  high  gods, 

To  do  you  justice,  make  them  ministers 

Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.     Best  of  comfort ;  ^ 

And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Welcome,  lady. 
fee.   Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you ; 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull,* 
That  noises^  it  against  us. 

Oct.  Is  it  so,  sir  ? 

CiBS.  M ost  <:ertain.     Sister,  welcome.     Pray  you. 
Be  ever  known  to  patience;  my  dearest  sister!  lExeurU. 


SCENE  VII.    Antony's  Camp,  near  the  Promontory 

of  Actium. 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobarbus. 

Cleo.   I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 
Eno.   But  why,  why,  why  ? 
Cleo.   Thou  hast  forespoke  *  my  being  in  these  wars , 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno.  Well,  is  it,  is  it  ? 


1  This  elliptical  phrase  is  merely  an  expression  of  endearment  ad- 
dressed to  Octavia — *«  Hum  hest  of  comfort  to  thy  brother." 

3  lUgiment  is  used  for  regimen  or  government,  by  most  of  bar  ancient 
writers. 

3  Milton  has  used  this  uncommon  verb  in  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

4  To  Jbrespeak  here  is  to  metik  aeainal,  to  gcdnsay,  to  contradict ;  as  to 
forbid  IS  to  order  negatively.  Tne  word  had,  however,  the  meaning, 
anciently,  of  to  charm  or  bewitch^  like  forbid  in  Macbeth. 
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Cleo.   If  not^  denounced  against  us,  why  should 
not  We 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.   lAside.]   Well,  I  could  reply ; 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together, 
The  horse  were  merely  ^  lost ;  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

Cleo.  What  is't  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony ; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from  his  time, 
What  should  not  then  be  spared.     He  is  already 
Traduced  for  levity ;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids, 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo.  Sink  Rome ;  and  their  tongues  rot, 

That  speak  against  us !     A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war. 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it ; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done. 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antont  and  Canidius. 

Ant.   Is't  not  strange,  Canidius, 
That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 
And  take  in  '  Toryne  ? — ^You  have  heard  on't,  sweet  ? 

Cleo.   Celerity  is  never  mote  admired. 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  becomed  the  best  of  men, 
To  taunt  at  slackness.     Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

1  Staereafl  reads,  ^LHnoi^  Denounce  against  ns,  why,"  &c.  Malono 
expliins  the  reiding  of  the  old  copy  thus : — ^  If  there  be  no  particular 
deimnciation  against  us,  why  should  we  not  be  there  in  person?"  Mr. 
ffinger  proposes  to  read,  <*  is't  (L  e.  the  war)  not  denounced  against  us  ? 
Why  should  not  we,"  dLc 

*  L  e.  entirely. 

'  Take,  subdue. 

VOL.  VI.  20 
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i 

Cleo.  By  sea !     What  else  ? 

Can.   Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Jnt.  For  that  ^  he  dares  us  to\. 

Eno.   So  hath  my  lord  dared  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.   Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  Caesar  fought  with  Pompey ;  but  these  offers, 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off; 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  manned  ; 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Engrossed  by  swift  impress.     In  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought ; 
Their  ships  are  yare ;  *  yours,  heavy.     No  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea. 
Being  prepared  for  land. 

Ant.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

,    Eno..  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-marked  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge  ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance ;  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard, 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  I'll  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.   I  have  sixty  sails,  Caesar  none  better. 

Ant.   Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn ; 
And,  with  the  rest  full  manned,  from  the  head  of  Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Caesar.     But  if  we  fail, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do't  at  land. — Thy  business  ? 

Mess.   The  news  is  true,  my  lord ;  he  is  descried ; 
Caesar  has  taken  Torjrne. 

Ant.   Can  he  be  there  in  person  ?  'tis  impossible ; 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be. — Canidius, 


1  L  e.  cause  that,  or  that  is  the  cause. 
9  Yare  is  qmck,  fdmbUf  ready. 
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Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 

And  our  twelve  thousand  horse.     We'll  to  our  ship ; 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis ! — How  now,  worthy  soldier  ? 

Sold.   O  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 
Tmst  not  to  rotten  planks.     Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds  r     Let  the  Egyptians, 
And  the  Phoenicians,  go  a  ducking ;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earth. 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

Ani.  Well,  well,  away. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and 

Enobarbus. 

Sold.   By  Hercules,  I  think  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Can.   Soldier,  thou  art ;  but  his  whole  action  grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't.^     So  our  leader's  led. 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  wliole,  do  you  not  ? 

Can.   Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  Caelius,  are  for  sea  ; 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.     This  speed  of  Caesar's 
Carries*  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,^  as 
Besuiled  all  spies. 

Uan.  Who's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you  ? 

Sold.   They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  man. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.   The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 


^  ^His  whole  conduct  in  the  war  is  not  founded  upon  that  which  is  his 
greatest  strength  (namely,  his  land-force)^  hut  on  the  caprice  of  a  womaui 
vho  wishes  that  he  should  fight  hy  sea." 

'  L  e.  passes  all  helief. 

'  Detachments,  separate  hodies. 
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Can.  With  news  the  time's  with  labor ;  and  throes 
forth, 

Each  minute,  some.  [Exeuni. 


SCENE  VIII.    A  Plain  near  kc^nm. 


Enter  Cjesar,  Taurus,  Officers,  and  others. 


C<Bs.   Taurus,- 


Taur.  My  lord. 

C(Bs.  Strike  not  by  land ;  keep  whole : 

Provoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll. 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.^  \Exewid. 

■ 

Enkr  Antony  and  Enobarbus. 

AxA.   Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon'  side  o'  the  hill, 
In  eye  of  Caesar's  batde ;  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold, 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  \Exeuni. 

Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  Land-Army  one 
way  over  the  stage ;  and  Taurus,  the  Lieutenant  of 
Caesar,  the  other  way.  After  their  going  in,  is  heard 
the  noise  of  a  sea-fght. 

Alarum.    Re-enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught !     I  can  behold  no 
longer. 
The  Antoniad,'  the  Egyptian  admiral, 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder ; 
To  see't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 


1  L  e.  this  hazard. 

s  The  Antontad,  Plutarch  says,  was  the  name  of  Cleopatra's  ship^ 
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Enter  Scarus. 

Scar.  Gods  and  goddesses, 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them ! 

Eno.  What's  thy  passion  ? 

Scar.   The  greater  cantle  ^  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance  ;  we  have  kissed  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno.  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Scar.   On  our  side  like  the  tokened^  pestilence, 
Where  death  is'sure.     Yon  ribaudred  hag^  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  overtake  !  i'  the  midst  o'  the  fight, — 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appeared. 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder,-«- 
The  brize  ^  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.   That  I  beheld ; 
Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  loofed,* 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her. 
1  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame  ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honor,  ne'er  before 
1^  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack ! 

1  A  canUe  is  a  portion,  a  scantlinff,  a  fragment;  it  a]so  sipn&ed  | 
comer,  and  a  quarter-piece  of  any  uing.  It  is  from  the  ola  Freocli 
dunUd  or  esehanUUe, 

s  The  death  of  those  visited  by  the  plague  was  certain,  when  particulw 
eraptione  appeared  on  the  skin ;  and  these  were  called  God's  tokens, 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  *^  ribaudred  nag,  which  was  altered  by  Ste^svens 
tod  Malone  into  ^  ribald-rid  nag,"  but  quite  unnecessarily.  Ribaudrtd  is 
aksemtf  indecent  in  words  or  acts.  Thus  Baret : — **  A  ribaudrQua  and 
filthie  tongue ;  oe  obscienum  et  impudicum.  Ribaudrii,  villanie  in  actes 
or  wordes,  filtfainess,  uncleanness."  And  in  Herman's  Vulgaria: — ^'fce- 
frayne  fro  suche  foule  and  rebaitdry  wordes.^  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  saw  that  til^ 
context  required  we  should  read  hag  instead  of  nag^  which  was  an  eaiqr 
typomphical  error. 

^  The  brize  is  the  (Bstrum,  or  gadfiy,  so  troulilesome  to  cattle  in  the 
nmmer  months. 

^  To  loof  is  to  bring  a  ship  close  to  the  wind.  This  expression  is  in  the 
old  tnuMlation  of  Plutarch. 
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Enter  Canidius. 

Can.   Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well. 
O,  he  has  given  example  for  oUr  flight,  • 

Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.   Ay,  are  you  thereabouts?     Why  then,  good 
night 
Indeed.  Inside. 

Can*   Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled- 

Scar.   'Tis  easy  to't ;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.     •  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse ;  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  I'll  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  ^  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   IX.     Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony  and  Attendants. 

Ant.   Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon't ; 
It  is  ashamed  to  bear  me  ! — ^Friends,  come  hither. 
I  am  so  lated  ^  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  forever.     I  have  a  ship 
Laden  with  gold  ;  take  that,  divide  it ;  fly, 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caesar. 

Att.  Fly !  not  we. 

Ant.  I  have  fled  myself;  and  have  instructed  cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shoulders. — Friends,  be  gone ; 
I  have  myself  resolved  upon  a  course. 
Which  has  no  need  of  you ;  be  gone. 
My  treasure's  in  the  harbor ;  take  it.^ — O, 

1  ^  Wounded  chance."    This  phrase  is  nearly  of  the  same  import  as 
•*  broken  fortunes," 
s  Belated,  benighted. 
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I  followed  that  I  blush  to  look  upon. 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny  ;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gone  ;  you  shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  sad, 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathness.     Take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself.     To  the  seaside  straightway  ; 
1  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little ;  'pray  you  now ; 
'Nay,4o  so;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command,^ 
Therefore  I  pray  you ; — PU  see  you  by-and-by. 

[Sits  dawn. 

Enter  Eros,  and  Cleopatra,  led  by  Charmian  and 

Ira3« 

Eros.   Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him ; — comfort  him. 

Iras.   Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Char.   Do !  why,  what  else  ? 

Cleo.   Let  me  sit  down.     O  Juno ! 

Ant.   No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Eros.   See  you  here,  sir  ? 

Ant.   O,  fie,  fie,  fie« 

Char.  Madam, — 

Iras.   Madam ;  O  good  empress ! 

Eros.    Sir,  sir, 

Ant.   Yes,  my  lord,  yes  ; — he,  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer ;  *  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius ;  and  'twas  I, 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended :  he  alone 

1  <*  1  have  lost  all  power  to  command  your  absence.^ 
'  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  Ciesar  never  offered  to  draw  his 
fword,  bat  kept  it  in  the  scabbard,  like  one  who  dances  with  a  sword  on, 
which  was  formerly  the  custom  in  England.  It  is  alluded  to  in  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well :  Bertram,  lamenting  that  he  is  kept  firom  the  tMrr#, 
says: — 

<<  1  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock, 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honor  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  ivom^ 
But  one  to  dance  with." 
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Dealt  on  lieiitenantnr,^  and  no  practice  had 

In  the  braive  squares  of  war.     Yet  now — no  matter. 

Cteo.   Ah,  stand  by. 

Eros.   The  queen,  nriy  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras.   Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him ; 
He  is  unqualitied  ^  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.    Well  then, — Sustain  me ; — Oh ! 

Eros.   Most  noble  sir,  arise ;  the  queen  approaches 
Her  head's  declined,  and  death  will  seize  her ;  but' 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant.   I  have  offended  reputation ; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.   O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt  ?    See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes,^ 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroyed  in  dishonor. 

Cleo.  O  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails !  1  little  thought. 
You  would,  have  followed. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings, 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after.     O'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  O,  my  pardon. 

,  Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness ;  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  played  as  I  pleased, 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.    You  did  know 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror ;  and  that 


*  *  Dealt  on  lienten&ntry  "  probably  meanB  only  *  foaghi  by  proxy,"  made 
war  by  his  lieutenants,  or  on  the  strength  of  his  lieutenants. 

*  UnqualiHed  seems  to  mean  here  unsoUHered;  quality  being  used  fbi 

3  Bvi  IB  here  used  in  its  exceptive  sense. 

^  ^  How,  by  looking  another  way,  I  withdraw  my  ignominy  from  yooi 
sight" 
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My  sword,  made  weak  bj  my  afTection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  O9  pardon,  pardon. 

Ani.   Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them  rates  ^ 
All  that  is  won  and  lost.     Give  me  a  kiss ;  . 

Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster ; 
Is  he  come  back  ? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead ; — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands. — ^Fortune 

knows 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

\Exeufa, 

SCENE  X.     Caesar's  Camp  in  Egypt. 

■ 

Enier  CiESAR,  Dolabella,  Thtreus,  and  others. 

C(Bs.   Let  him  appear  that's  come^  from  Antony. 
Know  you  him  ? 

Dol.  Caesar,  'tis  his  schoolmaster ; ' 

An  argument  that  he  is  plucked,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 
Which  had  superfluous  kingB  for  messengers. 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Euphronius. 

C(Bs.  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup.   Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony. 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea.' 

CtJes.  Be  it  so ;  declare  thine  office. 

Eup.   Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt ;  which  not  granted. 
He  lessens  his  requests ;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens.     This  for  him.  # 

1  Valaes.       • 

s  JBupArontiM,  Bchoolmaster  to  Antony's  children  by  Cleopatra. 
'  ^i[\m  grand  sea"  appeara  to  mean  the  eea  from  which  the  dew-drop 
■  eihaled. 
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Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might ;  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  ^  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs. 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 
.    X!(Bs.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail ;  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend,* 
Or  take  his  life  there.     This  if  she  perform, 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

£tfp.   Fortune  pursue  thee ! 

C(Bs.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[Exit  EUPHRONIUS. 

^  To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  'tis  time ;  despatch. 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra ;  promise, 

\To  Thvreus. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more, 
From  thine  invention,  offers.     Women  t^re  not, 
In  their  best  fortunes,  strong;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touched  vestal.     Try  thy  cunning,  Thyreus ; 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we  v 

Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyr.  Caesar,  I  go. 

Cces.   Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw ; ' 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thyr.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  XI.     Alexandria.    A  Room  in  .he  PiUace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  £NOBARBt)s,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  P 
Eno.  Think,  and  die.^ 

•    Cleo.   Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

1  The  diadem,  the  crown.  • 

s  Friend  here  means  paramowr, 

3  (*  Note  how  Antonv  confomiB  himaelf  to  this  breach  in  his  fi^une." 

4  To  thinkf  or  take  ihoughif  was  anciently  anonymous  with  to  grU 
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Ena.   Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  though  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other  ?     Why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nicked  ^  his  captainship.     At  such  a  point, 
When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being 
The  mered  question ; '  'twas  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cleo.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  Euphronius. 

Ant.   Is  this  his  answer  ? 

Eup.  Ay,  my  tord. 

Ant.   The  queen  shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she 
Will  yield  us  up. 

Eup.   He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizzled  l^ead. 
And  he  wUl  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

Ant.   To  him  again. .  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him ;  from  which  the  world  should  note 
Something  particular.     His  coin,  ships,  legions 
May  be  a  coward's ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  C»sar.     I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 
And  answer  me  declined,'  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone.     I'll  write  it ;  follow  me. 

lExeunt  Antony  and  Euphronius. 

1  L  e.  set  the  mark  of  folly  opon  it    So  in  the  Comedy  of  Enaoi  s*«- 

«* and  the  while 

His  man  with  scisaon  nicks  him  like  a  fooL" 

*  L  e.  he  heinc^  the  ohjed  to  which  thia  great  contention  ia  UmiUd  or  kf 
which  it  ia  howAd. 

'  Hia  gay  comoarisons  may  mean  those  circumstances  of  splendor  and 
power  in  wnich  ne,  when  comoared  with  me,  so  much  exceeds  ma.  "  I 
Nfiix»  af  Ccaar  not  to  depena  em  that  auperiori^  which  the  compiriaon 
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Eno.   Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  staged  to  the  show,^ 
Against  a  sworder. — I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  ^  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Caesar,  thou  hast  subdued 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  A  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Cteo.   What,  no  more  ceremony? — See,  my  women!— 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose, 
That  kneeled  unto  the  buds. — Admit  him,  sir. 

Eno.   Mine  honesty,  and  I,  begin  to  square.'  [Aside. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  makd 
Our  faith  mere  folly ; — ^yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

Enter  Thyreus. 

Cleo.   Caesar's  will  ? 

Thyr.   Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo.  None  but  friends ;  say  boldly. 

Thyr.   So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno.  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has ; 
Or  needs  not  us.  If  Caesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend.  For  us,  you  know, 
Whose  he  is,  we  are ;  and  that's  Caesar's. 

Thyr.  So.— 

Thus,  then,  thou  most  renowned  ;  Caesar  entreats, 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar.^ 

of  our  different  fortunes  may  exhibit,  but  to  answer  me  man  to  man  in 
this  decline  of  my  age  and  power." 

1  L  e.  be  exhibited,  like  conflicting  gladiators,  to  the  public  gaxe. 

3  i.  e.  are  of  a  piece  with  them. 

3  To  square  is  to  quarreL 

4  Thus  the  second  folio.    The  first  folio  has,  "■  than  h9  it 
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Cleo.  Go  on  ;  right  royal. 

Tfa/r.   He  knows  that  you  embrace  *  not  Antony 
As  jou  did  love,  but  as  you  feared  him. 

Cleo.  O ! 

Thyr.   The  scars  upon  your  honor,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes, 
Not  as  deserved. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right.     Mine  honor  was  not  yielded. 
But  conquered  merely. 

Eno.  To  be  sure  of  that,      [Aside. 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  [Ejcit  Enobarbus. 

Thyr.  Shall  I  sajr  to  Caesar 

Wh^t  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desired  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon ;  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud, 
The  universal  landlord. 

Cleo.  What's  your  name  ? 

Thyr.   My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this  in  disputation,' 

Ceiar's,''  which  brings  obscurity  with  it  We  have  a  clear  meaning  in 
tbe  present  reading : — ^  Cesar  entreats,  that  at  the  same  time  you  consider 
your  desperate  fortunes,  yon  would  consider  he  is  Cesar ;  that  is,  ^en- 
cnxu  an€  forgiving,  able  and  willing  to  restore  them."  Malone  thinks 
tbit  the  prtviooB  speech,  whieh  is  given  to  Enobarbus,  was  intended  for 
Cleopatnu 

1  Shakspeare  probably  wrote  embraced. 

*  Warburtnn  suggests  that  we  should  read,  <<  in  deputation,^  L  e.  **  as 
toy  deputy,  say  to  great  Cesar  this,"  &c.  The  old  punctuation  oi  this 
m  bas  beea  altered  in  the  modem  editions :  the  passage  has  been  made 
oWmre  by  printing  it  thus : — 

^  Say  to  ^reat  Cesar  this,  In  disputation 
I  lass  his  conquering  hand." 

I^e  following  passa^  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  L  seems  to  support 
Wuburton's  emendation : — 

**  Of  all  the  favorites  that  the  absent  king 
Jn  depukUion  left  behind  him  here." 
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1  kiss  his  conquering  hand.     Tell  him,  I  am  prom] 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel ; 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  ^  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thyr.  'Tis  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it.     Give  me  grace*  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo.  Your  Caesar's  father 

Oft,  when  he  hath  mused  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestowed  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place, 
As  it  rained  kisses. 


Re-enter  Antony  and  Enobarbos. 

Ant.  Favors,  by  Jove  that  thunden 

What  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

TTiyr.  One,  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest'  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obeyed. 

Eno.  You  will  be  whipped. 

Ant.   Approach,  there ; — Ay,  you  kite ! — ^Now,  { 
and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me.     Of  late,  when  I  cried,  j 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,^  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry.  Your  will  ?    Have  you  no  ears  ?  I  am 

Enter  Attendants. 

Antony  yet.     Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him 
Eno.   'Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp, 

Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  stars ! 

Whip  him. — Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tributa 

That  do  acknowledge  Caesar,  should  I  find  them 

1  L  e.  breath  which  all  obey.    Obeying  for  ohofetL 
s  Grant  me  the  favor. 

3  The  most  complete  and  perfect 

4  A  musa  is  a  scramble. 
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So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here  (what's  her  name, 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra?*) — Whip  nim,  fellows, 
Tilly  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.     Take  him  hence. 

Thyr.   Mark  Antony, 

AnU  Tug  him  away ;  being  whipped, 

firing  him  again. — This  Jack  of  Caesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[Exeunt  Attend.,  with  Thyrecs. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you. — Ha !  . 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpressed  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abused 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ?^ 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, 

Ant*   You  have  been  a  boggier  ever. 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
O,  misery  on't!)  the  wise  gods  seeP  our  eyes; 
n  our  own  filth 'drop  our  clear  judgments;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  whUe  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo.  O,  is  It  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.   I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar's  trencher ;  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's ;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregistered  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriouly^  picked  out. — For,  I  am  sure. 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be. 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo.  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.   To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  say,  God  quit  you  !  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts ! — O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,^  to  outroar 


1  Since  she  ceased  to  be  Cleopatra. 

*  L  e.  on  mtniaU.    Servants  are  called  tatera  and  fttdtrs  by  sevenl 
of  our  old  dramatic  writers. 
'  Close  up.  4  Wantonly. 

&  This  is  an  allusion,  however  improper,  to  the  Psalms. 
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The  horned  herd !  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  haltered  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare^  about  him. — Is  he  whipped? 


Re-enter  Attendants,  ^oith  Thyreus. 


\ 


1  Att,    Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.   Cried  he  ?  and  begged  he  pardon  ? 

1  Att.   He  did  ask  favor. 

AnL    If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  be  thou  sorr 
To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipped  for  following  him :  bencefort 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee, 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't. — Get  thee  back  to  Caesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment.     Look,  thou  say, 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him ;  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful ;  harping  on  what  1  am  ; 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.     He  makes  me  angry , 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do't ; 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done ;  tell  him,  hq  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchised  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture, 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit^  me.     Urge  it  thou ; 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes ;  begone.         [Exit  Thyrei 

Cleo,  Have  you  done  yet  ? 

Ant,  Alack,  our  terrene  mo 

Is  now  eclipsed ;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony ! 

Cleo,  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.   To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points  ?^ 

1  L  e.  ready,  active. 

2  To  requite  me. 

3  L  e.  with  a  menial  attendant    Points  were  the  laces  with  which 
ancestors  fastened  their  trunk-hose. 
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Cleo.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant.   Cold-hearted  toward  me  ? 

Cleo.  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so, 

From  mj  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail, 
And  poison  it  in  the  source ;  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck ;  as  it  determines,^  so 
Dissolve  my  life !     The  next  Caesarion*  smite  ! 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb, 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveless ;  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey ! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria ;  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held  ;  our  severed  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,^  thre'^tening  most  sealike. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart? — Dost  thou  hear, 

lady  ? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle ; 
There  is  hope  in  it  yet. 

Cleo.  That's  my  brave  lord ! 

Ant.   I  will  be  treble-sinewed,  hearted,  breathed, 
And  fight  maliciously ;  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  ^  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests;  but  now,  I'll  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy*  night:  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains ;  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birthday. 

I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor ;  but,  since  my  lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

^  That  is,  as  the  hailstone  dissolves  or  wastes  away, 

'  Cleopatra*a  son  by  Julius  Cesar. 

'  To  fled  and  Ui  float  were  anciently  synonymous. 

^  Aice  is  here  equivalent  to  *o/l,  or  luxurious, 

.  &  Feast  days  in  the  colleges  of  either  university,  are  called  gaudy  day% 
tt  they  were  formerly  in  the  Inoi  of  Couit 
VOL.  VI.  22 
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Ant.  We'll  yet  do  well. 
Cleo.   Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 
Ant.   Do  so ;  we'll  speak  to  them ;  and  to-night  111 
force 
The  whie  peep  through  their  scars. — Come  on,  my 

qaeen ; 
There's  sap  in't  yet. — The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I'll  make  death  love  me ;  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 

lEzeunt  Ant.,  Cleo.,  and  Attendants. 
Eno.    Now  he'll  outstare    the   lightning.     To  be 
furious. 
Is,  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and,  in  that  mood, 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge ;  ^  and  I  see  still, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart.     When  valor  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with,     i  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  ^Ezit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I.     Caesar'js  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cjesar,  reading  a  letter;  Agrippa,  Mec^nas, 

and  others. 

C(BS.   He  calls  me  boy ;  and  chides,  as  he  had  power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt :  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipped  with  rods;  dares  me  to  personal 

combat, 
Caesar  to  Antony.     Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  mean  time, 
Lau^h  at  his  challenge. 

Mec.  Caesar  must  think. 


^  L  e.  the  estridira  falcon. 
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When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he's  hunted 
£yen  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
IVfake  boot*  ofhis  distraction.     Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

Cms.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight. — Within  our  files  there  are 
Of  those  that  served  Mark  Antony  but  late, 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  be  done ; 
And  feast  the  army ;  we  have  store  to  do't, 
And  they  have  earned  the  waste.     Poor  Antony ! 

^ExeunX. 

SCENE  II.    Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antont,  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian, 

Iras,  Alexas,  and  others. 

Ant.   He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 

Eno.  No. 

Ant.   Why  should  he  not  ? 

Eno.  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  fortune. 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier. 

By  sea  and  land  Pll  fight ;  or  I  will  live. 
Or  bathe  ray  dying  honor  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.     Woo't  thou  fight  well  ? 

Eno.   I'll  strike ;  and  cry,  Take  cUl.^ 

Ant.    .  Well  said  ;  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants ;  let's  to-night 

Enter  Servants. 

Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand  ; 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest ;— so  hast  thou ; — 
And  thou, — and  thou, — ^and  thou : — ^you  have  served 

me  well, 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 
Cleo.  What  means  this  ? 

1  L  e.  take  advantage  of. 

*  Let  tlie  sorvivor  take  aU  ;  no  compoation ;  victoiy  or  death. 
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Eno.   Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks,  which  sorrow 
shoots  ^Aside. 

Out  of  the  mind. 

,   Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish  I  could  be  made  so  many  men ; 
And  all  of  you  clapped  up  together  in 
An  Antony ;  that  I  might  do  you  service, 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Serv.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Ant.   Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night. 
4Scant  not  my  cups  ;  and  make  as  much  of  me, 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too. 
And  suffered  my  command. 

Clep.  ,  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Eno.   To  make  his  followers  ^eep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-night ; 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty. 
,  Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more  ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow ;  ^  perchance,  to-morrow 
You'll  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you. 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
'  Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death. 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield'  you  for't ! 

Eno.  What  mean  you,  sir, 

To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?     Look,  they  weep ; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-eyed ;  for  shame, 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho !  ^ 

Now  the  witch  take  me,  if  I  meiint  it  thus ! 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall !  *  My  hearty  friends, 

^  **Orif  you  Bee  me  more,  you  will  see  me  a  mangled  $hadouf ;  only 
the  external  form  of  what  I  was." 
*  L  e.  •*  God  reward  you." 

3  Steevens  thinks  that  this  exclamation  of  Antony's  means  riop,  or  desisL 
Ho!  was  an  interjection,  frequently  used  as  a  command  to  desist  or  leaye 
ofl.    Mr.  Boswell  says,  ^  These  words  may  have  been  intended  to  ex- 
an  hysterical  laugh." 
^  ^  Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 

^  1*11  set  a  bank  or  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace," 

King  Richard  U. 
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You  take  m^  in  too  dolorous  a  sense. 

I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort ;  did  desire  you 

To  bum  this  night  with  torches.     Know,  my  hearts, 

I  hope  well  of  to-morrow ;  and  will  lead  you, 

Where  rather  PU  expect  victorious  life. 

Than  death  and  honor.     Let's  to  supper ;  come,       ^ 

And  drown  consideration.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE   III.     The  same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  two  Soldiers,  to  their  guard. 

1  Sold.   Brother,  good  night ;  to-morrow  is  the  day. 

2  Sold.   It  will  determine  one  way ;  fare  you  well! 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 

1  Sdd.   Nothing.     What  news  ? 

2  Sold.  Belike,  'tis  but  a  rumor. 
Good  night  to  you. 

1  Sold.  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers, 
Have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you.    Good  night,  good  night. 

[The  first  two  place  themselves  at  their  posts. 

4  Sold.   Here'  we ;  [They  take  their  posts ;]  and  if 

to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  'Tis  a  brave  army, 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Music  of  hautboys  under  the  stage. 

4  Sold.  Peace,  what  noise  ?    . 

1  Sold.  List,  list ! 

2  Sold.   Hark! 

1  Sold.   Music  i'the  air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 
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4  Sold.  It  signs  ^  well, 

Does't  not  ? 
SSold.  No. 

1  Sold.   Peace,  I  say.    What  should  this  mean  ? 

2  Sold.   'Tis  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony  loved, 
lilifow  leaves  him.^ 

1  Sold.  Walk ;  let's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do.     [  They  advance  to  another  post. 

2  Sold.  How  now,  masters  ? 

Sold.  How  now  ? 

How  now  ?  do  you  hear  this  ? 

[Several  speaking  together. 
1  Sold.  Ay ;  is't  not  strange  ? 

3  Sold.  Do  you  hear,  masters  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

1  Sold.   Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have  quarter ; 
Let's  see  how't  will  give  off. 
Sold.   [Several  speaking.'}   Content.     'Tis  strange. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ;  Charmian  and  others 

attending. 

Ant.  Eros !  mine  armor,  Eros ! 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,   my  chuck. — Eros,   come;   mine   armor, 
Eros! 

Enter  Eros,  uoith  armor. 

Come,  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on. — 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her. — Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  111  help  too. 

What's  this  for  ? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  art 

The  armorer  of  my  heart. — False,  false ;  thfa,   this. 


1  L  e.  it  bodes  well. 

3  Tiufl  ifl  from  the  old  translation  of  Plutaich. 
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Cleo.   Sooth,  la,  PU  help ;  thus  it  must  be. 
Jnt.  Well,  well ; 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 
Eros.  Briefly,*  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 
Ant.  Rarely,  rarely ; 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  dofPt  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros ;  and  my  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight '  at  this,  than  thou ;  despatch. — O  love. 
That  thou  couldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation ;  thou  shouldst  see 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed. 

A  workman  mh. — Good  morrow  to  thee ;  welcome. 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge ; 
To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime, 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

1  Off.  A  thousand,  sir, 
Eariy  though  it  be,  have  on  theur  riveted  trim, 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

IShout.     Trumpets.    Flourish. 

Enter  other  Officers  and  Soldiers. 

2  Off.   The  mom  is  fair. — Good  morrow,  general. 
All.    Good  morrow,  general. 

Ant.  'Tis  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes.— 
So,  so ;  come,  give  me  that :  this  way ;  well  said. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whatever  becomes  of  me. 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss ;  rebukable,  {^IRsses  her. 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment ;  I'll  leave  thee 


1  Thati8,«^Midiiy,Bir.'* 
'  Tight  ifl  handy  f  odroiL 
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Now,  like  a  man  of  steel. — ^You,  that  will  fight, 
Follow  me  close ;  Pll  bring  you  to't. — Adieu. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Eros,  Officers,  and 

Soldiers. 
Char.   Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  ? 
Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.     That  he  and  Csesar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then,  Antony, — But  now, — ^Well,  on.  [Exeuni. 


SCENE  y.    Antony's  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Antony  and  Eros  ;  a  Soldier 

meeting  them. 

Sold.   The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony ! 

Ant.   'Would    thou  and  those  thy  scars  had  once 
*  prevailed 

To  make  me  fight  at  land ! 

Sold.  Had'st  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
Followed  thy  heels. 

Ant.  Who's  gone  this  morning  ? 

Sold.  Who  ? 

One  ever  near  thee.     Call  for  Enob^rbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee  ;  or  from  Caesar's  camp 
Say,  /  am  none  of  thine. 

Ant.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Sold.  Sir, 

He  is  with  Csesar. 

Eros.,  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  'gone  ? 

Sold.  Most  certain. 

Ant.   Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee.     Write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings ; 
bay,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
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To  change  a  master. — O,  my  fortunes  have  ♦ 
Corrupted  honest  men ! — Despatch. — Enobarbus ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.     Caesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Flourish.    Enter  CiESAR,  with  Agrippa,  Enobarbus, 

and  others. 

CtBs.    Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  iSght. 
Our  will  is,  Antony  be  took  alive  ; 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.   Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exit  Aorippa. 

C(Bs.   The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nooked  world 
Shall  bear  the  ohve  freely.^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

Cms.  Go,  charge  Agrippa, 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van. 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.  [Exeunt  CiESAR  and  his  Train. 

Eno.   Alexas  did  revolt ;  and  went  to  Jewry, 
On  affairs  of  Antony ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony :  for  this  pains, 
Caesar  hath  hanged  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honorable  trust.     I  have  done  ill. 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely. 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 


^  Tbe  fbUowiog  pBaat^gea  Olustrate  this  pasBage:^ 

**  Come  the  three  comers  of  the  tporld  in  anns, 
And  we  shall  ahock  them."  IRng  Jckh. 

**  There  ia  not  now  a  rebel*b  aword  unsheathed, 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where." 

Kng  Henry  VL  Put  II. 
VOL.  VI.  S3 
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Enter  a  Soldier  of  Caesar's. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus.     The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard ;  and  at  thy  tent  is  now, 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.    I  give  it  you. 

Sold.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus ; 

I  tell  you  true.     Best  you  safed  the  briber 
Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  o£^e, 
Or  would  have  done't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  [Exit  Soldier. 

Eno.   I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth, 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.     O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  wouldst  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !     This  blows  *  my  heart . 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought ;  but  thought  will  do't,  I  feel. 
I  fight  against  thee ! — ^No ;  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch,  wherein  to  die ;  the  foul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [Exit. 


SCENE  Vn.    Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 

Alarum.     Drums    and    trumpets.      Enter    Aqrippa 

and  others. 

Agr.   Retire,  we  have  engaged  ourselves  too  far ; 
Csesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression^ 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [ExeunL 

Alarum.    Enter  Antony  and  Scarus,  wounded. 
Scar.   O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed ! 

1  ''This  ffenerosity  (says  Enobarbus)  jtrelb  my  heart,  so  that  it  will 
qiiickly  brei£,  if  ihouM  break  it  not" 

3  *^ Our  oppresswn^  means  Uie  force  by  which  we  are  oppressed  or 
overpowerea 
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Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them-  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thou  blecd'st  apace. 

Scar.    I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  ^tis  made  an  H. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.   We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes ;  *  I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 


Enter  Eros. 

Eros.   They  are   beaten,  sir;    and  our  advantage 
serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.   Let  us  score  their  backs, 
And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind ; 
lis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  sprightly  comfort,  and  tenfold 
For  thy  good  valov.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I'll  halt  after.   ^Exeunt. 


SCENE  ^  VIII.     Under  the  Walls  of  Alexandria. 

Alarum.     Enter   Antont,  marching;    Scar  us    and 

Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp ;  run  one  before. 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  guests.* — To-morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we'll  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escaped.  '  I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you ;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  served  the  cause,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine ;  you  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city ;  clip  your  wives,  your  friends : 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 

^  The  hole  in  a  bench,  ad  levandum  alvum. 

*  Antony,  after  hia  succeai,  intends  to  bring  hia  officen  to  sup  with 
Cleopatra. 
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Wash  the  congealmcnt  from  your  wounds,  and  kiSs 
The  honored  gashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 

[To  SCARUS. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 

m 

To  this  great  fairy  ^  PU  commend  thy  acts, 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O  thou  day  o'the  world, 
Chain  mine  armed  neck ;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 
Through  proof  of  harness  '  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords ! 

O  infinite  virtue !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  ^  uncaught  ? 

Ant.  My  nightingale, 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.     What,  girl  ?  though 

gray 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown,  yet 

have  we 

A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 

Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.^    Behold  this  man ; 

Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favoring  hand ; — 

Kjss  it,  my  warrior. — He  hath  fought  to-day. 

As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 

Destroyed  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  ni  give  thee^  friend, 

An  armor  all  of  gold ;  it  was  a  king's. 

Ant.   He  has  deserved  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march ; 
Bear  our  hacked  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them.' 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together. 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate, 


^  Fairy,  in  fonner  times,  did  not  signiiy  only  a  diminutive,  imagimiy 
bein^,  but  an  endianUr, 
*  1.  e.  armor  of  proof  (Aamot5,  Fr.;  amesty  ItaL). 

3  L  e.  the  war. 

4  At  all  plays  of  barriers,  the  boundary  is  called  a  goal ;  to  win  a  god  10 
to  be  superior  in  a  contest  of  activity. 

5  «  With  spirit  and  exultation,  such  as  become  the  brave  wairion  tha.'C 
own  them.'* 
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Which  promises  royal  peril. — Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear  ; 

Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines ;  ^ 

That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  together, 

Applauding  our  approach.  \^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IX.     Caesar's  Camp. 

Sentinels  on  their  post.    Enter  Enobarbus. 

1  Sold.   If  we  be  not  relieved  within  this  hour, 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard.*     The  night 
Is  shiny ;  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 

By  the  second  hour  i'the  morn. 

2  Sold.  This  last  day  was 
A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, 

3  Sold.   What  man  is  this  ? 

2  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 
Eno.   Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon. 

When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 

B^e  thy  face  repent ! 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus ! 

3  Sold.  Peace ; 
Hark  further. 

Eno.   O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  '  upon  me  ; 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will, 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me.     Throw  my  heart 
Asainst  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault ; 
Which  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     O  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 


1  Tabotartnta  were  small  drams. 
*  Tlie  guard  room.  ^  Discharge. 
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A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive. 

O  Antony !     O  Antony !  [Dies. 

2  Sold.  Let's  speak 
To  him. 

1  Sold.   Let's  hear  him,  for  the  things  he  speaks 
May  concern  Ceesar.  • 

3  Sold.  Let's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold.   Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as  his 
Was  never  yet  for  sleep. 

2  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.   Awake,  awake,  sir ;  speak  to  us. 

2  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir  f 
'  1  Sold.    The   hand  of   death   hath  raught  ^    him. 

Hark,  the  drums  [Drums  afar  off. 

Demurely  *  wake  the  sleepers.     Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard ;  he  is  of  note.     Our  hour 
Is  fully  out. 

3  Sold.  Come  on,  then ; 

He  may  recover  yet.  [ExeurU^  with  the  body. 


SCENE  X.    Bettoeen  the  two  Camps. 

Enter  Antony  and  Scarus,  with  Forces^  marching. 

Anl.   Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea ; 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar.  For  both,  my  lord. 

ArU.   I  would  they'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  in  the  air ; 
We'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is  ;  our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city, 
Shall  stay  with  us.     Order  for  sea  is  given  ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven.     Let's  seek  a  spot,* 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover. 
And  look  on  their  endeavor.^  [Exeunt. 

1  Raught  is  the  ancient  preterit  of  the  verb  to  rtacL 
8  Demttrdy  for  solemnly, 

3  Some  words  appear  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  old  copy, 
which  Malone  has  supplied  by  the  phrase  ^  Let's  seek  a  iBpot."  Rows 
■upplied  the  omission  by  the  words  **  Further  on." 

4  M  wiiere  we  may  but  discover  their  numbcrSf  and  see  their  moiiom.^ 
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Enter  Casar  and  his  Farces j  marching. 

Cues.   But  ^  being  charged,  we  will  be  still  by  land, 
Which,  as  I  take't,  we  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  galleys.     To  the  vales. 
And  hold  our  best  advalntage.  ^Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Scarus. 

Ant.   Yet  they're  not  joined.     Where  yonder  pine 
does  stand, 
I  shall  discover  all ;  Vl\  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  'tis  like  to  go.  [Exit^ 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests ;  the  augures  ^ 
Say,  they  know  not, — they  cannot  tell ; — ^look  grimly, 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dejected  ;  and,  by  starts. 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

Aksrum  afar  off ^  as  at  a  sea-fght.     Re-enter  Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  lost ; 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me. 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — Triple-turned  whore !  ^  'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice ;  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — ^Bid  them  all  fly ; 


^  But,  in  its  exceptive  sense,  for  he  out,  L  e.  wUhotiL  Steevens  has 
iddoeed  a  pasrage  from  the  MS.  Romance  of  Guillaume  de  Paleme,  in 
the  Library  of  Jong's  CoU^  Cambridge,  in  which  the  orthography  idmost 
explains  the  word : — 

^l  sayld  now  in  the  see  as  schip  houte  mast, 
BouU  anker,  or  ore,  or  any  semlych  sayle." 

'The  old  copy  reads  aug^uries.  Auf^rs,  the  plural  of  augur,  was 
uidently  spelled  augureSf  wmch  we  should  read  here,  and  not  auguren^ 
nbftitiited  by  Malone. 

'  Cleopatra  first  belonged  to  Julius  Coesar,  then  to  Antony,  and  now, 
v  Antony  supposes,  to  Augustus. 
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For  when  I  am  revenged  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all. — Bid  them  all  fly,  begone. 

[Exit  SCARUS 
O  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more. 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this !— The  hearts 
That  spanieled  ^  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Thieir  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Caesar ;  and  this  pine  is  barked, 
That  overtopped  them  all.     Betrayed  I  am. 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !     This  grave  charm  * 
Whose  eye  becked  forth  my  wars,  and  called  them  home; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,^  my  chief  end, 
Like  a  right  gypsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose,^ 
Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell !     Avaunt. 

Cleo.   Why  is  my  lord  enraged  against  his  love  ? 

Ant.   Vanish ;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.     Let  him  take  thee, 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians ; 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex ;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  doits  ;  ^  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  n^s.     [E^t  Cleo.]     'Tis  well 

thou'rt  gone. 
If  it  be  well  to  live  ;  but  better  'twere 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — ^Eros,  ho ! — 

1  The  old  editions  read  panneWd,  SpofdeUd  is  die  happy  emendation 
of  sir  Thomas  Hamner. 

9  ^  This  grave  charm  "  probably  means  this  deadly  or  destmctive  piece 
of  witchcnm. 

3  "That  which  I  looked  to  as  the  reward  or  crown  of  my  endeavors." 

4  The  allusion  is  to  the  game  of  fast  and  loose^  or  pridcing  at  the  beU  or 
firdUy  still  practised  by  juggling  cneats  at  fidra,  and  which  was  practised 
oy  the  gypsies  in  Shakspeare's  time. 

9  L  e.  for  the  smallest  pieces  of  money.  The  old  copy  reads,  ^for 
dclU ; "  andy  at  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  suggestion,  Steevens  reads,  **to  dnUa/' 
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"The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me.     Teach  me, 
.Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage. 
Xiet  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon ; 
.And  with  those  hands,  that  grasped  the  heaviest  club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die  ; 
To  the  young  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fall 
XJnder  this  plot ;  she  dies  for't. — ^Eros,  ho !         [Exit. 


SCENE  XL    Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women !  O,  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  ^  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  embossed.* 

Char.  To  the  monument ; 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are  dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting, 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo.  To  the  monument: — 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'ythee,  piteously.     Hence, 
Mardian ;  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  Xn.     The  same.    Another  Room. 

Enter  Antony  and  Eros. 

Ant.   Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 

Eros.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.    Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish ; 


1  L  e.  than  Ajax  Telamon  for  the  annor  of  Achilles,  the  most  valnable 
put  of  which  was  the  shield.  The  hoar  of  ThesBoly  was  the  boar  killed 
<7  Heleager. 

.  '  When  8  hunted  animal  is  so  hard  run  that  it  foams  at  the  month,  it 
iiiiidtoheem6o««edL 
VOL.  VI.  24 
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A  vapor,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 

A  towered  citadel,  a  pendeat  rock, 

A  forked  mountain  or  blue  promontory 

With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 

And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.     Thou  hast  seen  them 

signs ; 
They  are  black  vesjier's  pageants* 

Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.   That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought. 
The  rack  dislimns,^  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave  *  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body.     Here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen, — 
Whose  heart,  I  thought,  1  had,  for  she  had  mine ; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annexed  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros^  has 
Packed  cards  ^  with  Caesar,  and  false  played  my  gbry 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves* — O,  thy  vile  lady ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

She  has  robbed  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony ; 

My  mistress  loved  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch  ;  peace ; 

She  hath  betrayed  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar.   Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once ; 
And  that  she  has  discharged.     What  thou  wouldst  do 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand ;  the  last  she  spake 
Was,  Antony  !  most  noble  Antony  ! 

1  i.  e.  <*  the  fleeting  away  of  the  clouds  destroys  the  picture." 

3  Knonct  was  faminarly  used  for  servant, 
^  9  «( To  pack  the  cards*'  was  to  put  them  toother  in  an  unfair  manner 
It  is  often  used,  metaphorically,  for  contriving  together  to  deceive  aaothei 
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"^hen  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
*The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Setween  her  heart  and  lips.     She  rendered  life, 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Aot^  Dead}  then  ? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Unarm,  Eros ;  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 
And  we  must  sleep. — That  thou  depart'st  hence  safe, 
Does  pay  thy  labor  richly ;  go. — Off,  pluck  off  ;— 

[Exit  Mardian. 
The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.^     O,  cleave  tny  sides ! 
Heart,  ooce  be  stronger  than  thy  jontinent,^ 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier. — ^Bruised  pieces,  go ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  awhile.-— 

[Exit  Eros. 
1  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture.^     Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  frirther.  .  Now  all  labor 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength.     Seal,  then,  and  all  is  done.— 
Eros  !■= — I  come,  my  queen  : — ^Eros  ! — Stay  for  nie : 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze. 
Dido  and  her  iEneas  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Re-enter  Eros. 

Eras.  What  would  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

1  lired  in  such  dishonor,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.     I,  that  with  my  sword 


^  **The  battery  from  my  heart,"  means  ''the  battery  proceeding  fl'em 
my  heart 

'  L  e.  the  thing  that  contains  thee. 

'  6tee?eii8  thinks  that  the  Poet  wrote  Uft^  and  not  length.  But  length 
^7  ngniiy  e$Utmon  cr  protractUm  oflyfe. 
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Quartered  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman ;  less  noble  mind  ^ 
Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Csesar  tells, 
I  am  conqueror  of  myself.     Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
Is  come,  indeed,)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  my  command, 
Thou  then  wouldst  kill  me.    Do't ;  the  time  is  come. 
Thou  strik^st  not  me ;  'tis  Caesar  thou  defeat's!. 
Put  color  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros.  The  gods  withhold  me ! 

Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

Ant.  Eros, 

Wouldst  thou  he  windowed  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleached  *  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible^  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame ;  whilst  the  wheeled  seat 
Of  fortunate  Caesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued  ?  ^ 

Eros.  I  would  not  see't. 

Ant.   Come,  then;   for  with  a  wound  I  must  be 
cured. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros.  O  sir,  pardon  me. 

ArU.   When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou  not 
then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?     Do  it  at  once : 

» 

Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 

But  accidents  unpurposed.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eros.   Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  countenance 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

1  The  termination  Uy  is  oflen  written  hie  by  old  writers,  and  is  fre- 
quently to  be  found  so  in  Shakspeare.  To  mind  or  purpose  is  a  yerb 
extensively  used  in  former  times. 

s  i.  e.  arms  folded. 

3  CorrifrMt  for  corrected,  and  afterwards  penetrative  foTpenetraiing. 

^  **  Branded  with  baseness  the  poor  wretcn  th^tfoUowear 
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Ant.   Lo  thee.  ITumingfrom  him. 

Eras.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

"TThe  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eras.  My  dear  master, 

Afy  captain  and  my  emperor !  let  me  say^ 
Cefore  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 
Ant.   'Tis  said,  man ; — and  farewell. 
Eros.   Farewell,  great  chief.     Shall  I  strike  now  ? 
AnL  Now,  Eros. 

Eros.  Why,  there,  then.-^lFcdls  on  his  suHn-d.}  Thus 
do  I  escape  the.  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Dies. 

AnL  Thrice  nobler  than  myself! 

Tboa  teacbest  me,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  couldst  not.     My  queen  and  Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record.     But  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come,  then ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar ;  to  do  thus 

[Fcdling  on  his  swatd. 
1  learned  of  thee.     How !  not  dead  ?  not  dead  ?— 
The  guard  I-^-ho ! — O,  despatch  me. 

Enter  D£RC£Tas  and  Guard. 

1  Guard.  What's  the  noise  ? 
Ant.   I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends ;  O,  make  ^ 

end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen.        , 
1  Guard.   And  tioke  is  at  his  period. 
AU.  Alas,  and  wo ! 
Ant.   Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 
1  Guard.  Not  I. 
i  Guard.   Nor  I. 

8  Guiird.  Nor  any  one.  [Exeunt  Guard. 

Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  j9y. 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Caesar,  with  this  tidings, 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 
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Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Where's  Antony  ? 

Der.  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Dio.  Lives  he  f 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?  ^Exit  Dercetas. 

Ant.   Art  thou  there,  Diomed?     Draw  thy  sword, 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio.  Most  absolute  lord, 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

Ant.   When  did  she  send  thee  ? 

Dio.  Now,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  she  ? 

Dio.   Locked  in  her  monument.    She  had  a  prophe- 
sying fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass ;  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
ohe  hath  disposed  ^  with  Caesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purged,  she  sent  you  word  she  was  dead ; 
But,  fearing,  since,  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.   Too  late,  good  Diomed. — Call  my  guard,  I 
pr'ythee. 

Dio.   What,  ho !  the  emperor's  guard !     The  guard, 
what,  ho ! 
Come,  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra  'bides  ^ 
'Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 

1  Guard.   Woe,  woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  liv^ 
to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

All.  Most  heavy  day ! 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp  fat 

1  L  e.  arranged  with  him,  agreed  with  him. 
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To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows ;  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up : 
I  have  led  you  oft ;  carry  me  now,  good  friends, 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all. 

lExeuntf  bearing  Antony* 


SCENE    XIII.     The  same.     A  Monument. 

Enter  abavej  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.   O  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Char.   Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Cleo.  No,  I  will  not. 
All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome. 
But  comiorts  we  despise ;  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Diobiedes. 

As  that  which  makes  it. — How  now  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Dio.   His  death's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'  the  other  side  your  monument ; 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  Antony,  borne  by  the  Guard. 

Cleo.  O,  thou  sun, 

Bum  the  great  sphere  thou   mov'st  in !  ^ — Darkling 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world.     O  Antony,  Antony, 

Antony ! 
Help,  Charmian ;  help,  Iras,  help ;  help,  friends 
Below,  let's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Peace. 

^  It  shoidd  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  old  philosophy,  the 

•<»  was  accounted  a  planet,  and  thought  to  be  whirled  round  the  earth 

^y  the  motion  of  a  solid  sphere  in  which  it  was  fixed.    Supposing  thi« 

^^Aiomed,  the  sun  must  wander  in  endless  space,  and  the  earth  be  involved 

^  endlev  night 
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Not  Cassar's  valor  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Cleo.   So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony ;  but  woe  'tis  so ! 

Ant.    I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  ;  only 
I  here  imp6rtune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses,  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

6leo.  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon,)  I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken ;  ^  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  fuU-fortuned  Caesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooched  *  vnth  me ;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents,  ha 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe. 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  conclusion,^  shall  acquire  no  honor 
Demuring  upon  me. — ^But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up ; — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  *   O  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.   Here's  sport,  indeed !  * — How  heavy  weig 
my  lord ! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness. 
That  makes  the  weight.     Had  I  great  Juno's  power 
The  strong-winged  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up, 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.     Yet,  come  a  little, — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools ; — O,  come,  come,  come ; 

{They  draw  Antony  % 
And  welcome,  welcome !  die,  where  thou  hast  lived* 
Quicken  *  with  kissing ;  had  my  lips  that  power, 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

AIL  A  heavy  sight ! 

.  Ant.    I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

1  Cleopatra  means  that  she  dare  not  come  down  out  of  the  moniim< 

to  Antony. 
3  Broached  here  must  mean  omamenitd^  adorned, 
3  *^  Sedate  determination ;  silent  coolness  of  resolution." 
^  Cleopatra,  by  these  words,  seems  to  contrast  the  melancholy  task 

which  they  are  now  engaged  with  their  former  sports. 
5  i.  e  rtvive  hy  my  kiss. 
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CUo.  No,  let  mc  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high, 

"TThat  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
IVrovoked  by  my  offence. 

Aid.  One  word,  sweet  queen. 

Of  Caesar  seek  your  honor  with  your  safety. — O ! 
Cleo.   They  do  not  go  together. 
Ard.  Goentle,  h^ar  me. 

Xfone  about  Csesar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.   My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  I'll  trust ; 
^one  about  Csesar. 

Aid.   The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end, 
Xament  nor  sorrow  at ;  but  please  your  thoughts. 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
IVherein  1  lived,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world. 
The  noblest ;  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Jlor  cowardly ;  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,  a  Roman,  by  a  Roman 
Taliantly  vanquished.     Now,  my  spirit  is  going ; 
I  can  no  more.  [Dn^. 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die  ? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty  ? — O,  see,  my  women, 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt.— ^My  lord ! — 
0,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen ;  ^  young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men ;  the  odds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  \She  faints. 

Char.  O,  quietness,  lady ! 

Iras.    She  is  dead,  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  Lady, 

Iras.  Madam, 

Char.   O  madam,  madam,  madam ! 
Iras.  Royal  Egypt ! 

Empress !  ^ 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

^  That  is,  their  Handard  or  rallying  point  is  thrown  down. 
VOL.  VI.  25 
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Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman ;  ^  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  chares.^ — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods ;  ^ 

To  tell  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.     All's  but  naught; 
Patience  is  sottish ;  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad.     Then  is  it  sin, 
To  rush  into  the  secret  houi^  of  death, 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? — How  do  you,  women  ? 
What,  what  ?  good  cheer !   Why,  how  now,  Charmian  ? 
My  noble  girls ! — Ah  women,  women !  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out. — Good  sirs,  take  heart. 

[To  the  Guard  helow. 
We'll  bury  him  ;  and  then,  what's  brave,  what's  noble, 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come  aw^y ; 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah  women,  women !  come ;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution  and  the  briefest  end. 

[Exeunt ;  those  above  hearing  off  Antony's 

body. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   I.     Caesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cjesar,  Agrippa,  Dolabella,  Mecjenas,  Cal- 
lus, Proculeius,  and  others. 

Cces.   Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield ; 


1  Iraa  has  just  said,  **  Royal  Egypt,  cmpre**  /  **  Cleopatra  completes 
the  sentence  (without  taking  notice  of  the  intervening  words  of  Char, 
mian),  empress  **  Nb  more ;  but  e'en  a  woman,"  now  on  a  level  with  tha 
meanest  of  my  sex.    The  old  copy  reads  **  but  in  a  woman.**    Dr.  Johnsoik. 
made  the  correction. 

9  L  e.  task- work.    The  word  is  in  vulgar  use  pronounced  as  if  it  we: 
dwrt. 
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Seing  so  frustrate,^  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  by 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 

Dol.  Csesar,  I  shall     [Exit  Dolabella. 

Enter  Dercetas,  with  the  sword  of  Antony. 

C(BS.  Wherefore  is  that  ?  and  what  art  thou  that 
dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ?  * 

Der.  I  am  called  Dercetas ; 

Mark  Antony  I  served,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  served ;  whilst  he  stood  up  and  spoke, 
He  was  my  master ;  and  I  wore  my  life, 
To  spend  upon  his  haters.     If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
PII  be  to  Csesar ;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
1  yield  thee  up  my  life. 
C(BS.  What  is't  thou  say'st  ? 

Der.   I  say,  O  Caesar,  Antony  is  dead. 
C(BS.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make 
A  greater  crack.     The  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets,* 

And  citizens  to  their  dens. — The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom ;  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

■ 

^  Fntriratt,  for  frusbrated^  was  the  language  of  Shakspeare's  time.  The 
two  Uflt  woroB  in  this  line,  us  hy,  are  not  in  the  old  copy,  in  which  8ome> 
tlungieems  omitted,  and  these  words  were  supplied  by  Malone. 

'The passage  is  thus  arranged  in  the  old  copy : — 

<*The  brealdng  of  so  great  a  thine  should  make 
A  greater  crack:  the  round  wond 
Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets, 
And  citizens  to  their  dens." 

1^  second  line  is  evidently  defective.    What  is  lost  may  be  supplied 
by  eonjectnro,  thus : — 

«* The  round  world  convidsiveJ* 

JohiMm  thought  that  there  was  a  line  lost ;  and  Steevens  proposed  to 

<<  A  greater  crack  than  this :  The  ndned  world,**  &c. 

l(>loDe  thought  that  the  passage  might  have  stood  originally  thus:^- 

* The  round  world  should  have  shook ; 

l^hrown  hungry  lions  into  civil  streets,"  &c. 
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Der.  He  is  dead,  Csesar ; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice, 
Nor  by  a  hired  knife ;  but  that  self  hand. 
Which  writ  his  honor  in  the  acts  it  did, 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart. — This  is  his  sword  ; 
I  robbed  his  wound  of  it ;  behold  it  stained 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

CcBs.  ^  Look  you  sad,  friends  ? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings.^ 

Agr.  And  ^ange  it  is. 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  taints  and  honors 

Waged*  equal  with  him. 

Agr.  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity :  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Csesar  is  touched. 

Mec.   When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before  him. 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

CcBs.  O  Antony ! 

I  have  followed  thee  to  this ; — but  we  do  lance' 
Diseases  in  our  bodies.     I  must  perforce 
Have,  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day, 
Or  look  on  thine :  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world.     But  yet  let  me  lament. 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts, 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war, 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his^  thoughts  did  kindle — that  our  stars, 
Unreconcilable,  should  divide 

1  ^  May  the  gods  rebuke  n^e  yflhia  ht  not  tidings  to  make  kings  weep^- 
BxU  a^n  in  its  exceptive  sense. 

9  fVaged  here  must  mean  to  be  opposed,  as  equal  stakes  in  a  wage'^B 
unless  we  suppose  that  loeishtd  is  meant    The  second  folio  reads  way, 

3  Launchy  tne  word  in  the  old  copy,  is  only  the  obsolete  spelling 
•once. 

^  HxafariU. 
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Our  equalness  to  this.^ — Hear  me,  good  friends, — 
JBut  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season ; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him  ; 
We'll  hear  him  what  he  says. — Whence  are  you  ? 
Mess.   A  poor  Egyptian  yet.*     The  queen,  my  mis- 
tress, 
Confined  in  all  she  has,  her  monument, 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction ; 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
.  To  the  way  she's  forced  to. 

C(Bs.  Bid  her  have  good  heart; 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours, 
How  honorable  ^  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her ;  for  Caesar  cannot  live 
To  be  ungentle. 
Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee !      ^Exit. 

C(BS.    Come  hither,  Proculeius.     Go,  and  say, 
We  purpose  her  no  shame ;  give  her  what  comforts 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require  ; 
Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us ;  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph.*     Go, 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  says. 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 
Pro.  Caesar,  I  shall.     [Eocit  Proculeius. 

C(ts.    Gallus,  go  you  along. — ^Where's  Dolabella, 
To  second  Proculeius  ?  {Exit  Gallus. 

Agr.  Mec.  Dolabella! 

C(BS.   Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he's  employed ;  he  shall  in  time  be  ready, 
tio  with  me  to  my  tent ;  where  you  shall  see 

}  That  is,  should  Jiave  made  us,  in  our  equality  of  fortune,  disagree,  to  % 
P^teh'like  this,  that  one  of  us  must  die. 

*  L  e.  «*yet  a  subject  of  the  queen  of  Egypt" 

'  It  has  been  before  observed  that  the  termination  bU  was  anciently 
0^  used  for  hly. 

^^Ul  send  her  in  triumph  to  Rome^  her  memory  and  my  glory  vnll  he 
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How  hardly  i  was  drawn  into  this  war ; 

How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 

In  all  my  writings.     Go  with  me,  and  see 

What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   n.    Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Monument. 

Enter  Cleopatra,^  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life.     *Tis  paltry  to  be  Caesar ; 
Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  fortune's  knave,* 
A  minister  of  her  will.     And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change  ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung; 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's.^ 

jCnter,  to  the  gates  of  the  monument^  Proculeius, 
^  Callus,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.   Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  Egypt ; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee.       » 

Cleo.   [Within.']  What's  thy  name  1 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.    [Within.']  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you  ;  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceived, 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him. 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom.     If  he  please 
To  give  me  conquered  Egypt  for  my  son, 

1  The  Poet  here  has  attempted  to  exhibit  at  qiic«  the  votaide  and  tii» 
inside  of  a  building. 

*  Servant 

3  Voluntary  death  fsays  Geopatra)  is  an  act  uMch  hoUs  %m  changt ;  iC 
produces  a  state  whicn  has  no  longer  need  of  the  gross  and  terrene 
tenance,  in  the  use  of  which  Cesar  and  the  beggar  are  on  a  leveL 
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He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I  ^ 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand ;  fear  nothing.     ^ 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord, 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need.     Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency ;  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  ^  for  kindness, 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneeled  to. 

Cleo.    IfVUhin.}  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.^     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience ;  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'the  face. 

Pro.  This  Pll  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caused  it.  * 

Gal.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surprised ; 
[Here  Proculeius,  an^d  two  of  the  Guard,  ascend 
the  monument  by  a  ladder  placed  against  a 
toindowj  and,  having  descended^  come  behind 
Cleopatra.  Some  of  the  Guard  unbar  and 
open  the  gates.^ 
Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 

[To  Proguleius  and  the  Guard.     Exit 

Gallus. 
Iras.  Roval  queen ! 

Char.   O  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken,  queen  ! — 
Cko.   Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

[Draunng  a  dagger. 
Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold. 

[Seizes  and  disarms  her. 

^  Mason  wotild  change  (u  I,  to  and  I ;  but  I  have  shown  in  another 
place  that  or  was  used  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries  lor  that 

'  Praytnf  in  aid  is  a  term  used  for  a  petition  made  in  a  court  of  justice 
for  the  caUmg  in  of  help  from  another  that  hath  an  interest  in  the  cause 
mqneitioD. 

^  By  these  words,  Cleopatra  means — ^  In  yielding  to  him,  I  only  give 
^  that  honor  which  he  himself  achieved." 
.  *  There  is  no  staee  direction  in  the  old  copy ;  that  which  is  now  ii 
II  fonoed  on  the  old  tnmslation  of  Plutarch. 
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Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Relieved,  but  not  betrayed, 

Cleo.  What,  of  death  too, 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro.  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself.     Let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo.  Where  art  thou,  death  ? 

Come  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars ! 

Pro.  O,  temperance,  lady! 

Cleo.   Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  Pll  not  drink,  sir, 
(If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary ;  ^ ) 
rll  not  sleep  neither.     This  mortal  house  I'll  ruin, 
Do  Caesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I  ^ 

Will  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  master's  court ; 
Nor  once  be  chastised  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome  ?     Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  to  me !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  watei*-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  *  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Pro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  m  Caesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows, 


1  It  should  be  remembered  that  onct  is  used  as  onct  for  all  by  Shak- 
speare.  The  meaning  of  this  line,  which  is  evidently  parenthetical,  appean 
to  be,  **  Once  for  all,  if  idle  talk  be  necessary  about  my  purposes.** 

9  Pyramides  is  so  written  and  used  as  a  quadrisyllable  by  Sandys  and 
by  Drayton. 
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And  he  hath  sent  for  thee.     For  the  queen, 
I'll  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best ;  be  gentle  to  her. — 
To  Csesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please 

[To  Cleopat&a. 
If  jou'U  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

lExeunt  Proculeius  and  Soldiers. 

DoL   Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me  ? 

Cleo.   I  cannot  tell. 

DoL   Assuredly,  you  know  me.     . 

Clea.   No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard,  or  known 
You  laugh,  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams ; 
Is't  not  your  trick  f* 

Dol.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo.   I  dreamed  there  was  an  emperor  Antony. 
0,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man  { 

Dol.  If  it  might  please  you, 

Cleo.  His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein  stuck 
A  sun  and  moon ;  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth.^ 

Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature, 

Cleo.   His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  reared  arm 
Crested  the  world  ;  *  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas, 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping.     His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  showed  his  back  above 
The  element  they  lived  in.     In  his  livery 
Walked  crowns,  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands  were 
As  plates  '  dropped  from  his  pocket. 

• 

1  Shakspeare  uses  O  for  ao  orb  or  circle. 

'  Dr.  Percy  thinks  that  *^  this  is  an  allusion  to  some  of  the  old  crests  in 
benldiy,  where  a  raised  arm  on  a  wreath  was  mounted  on  the  helmet" 
To  cnti  is  to  swrmount 

'  PhdtM  means  silver  money.  In  heraldry,  the  roundUts  in  an  en* 
cotcheoo,  if  or^  or  yellow,  are  called  heiontt ;  if  argentic  or  whitei  plaUtf 
VOL.  vi.  26 
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Dol.  Cleopatra,. 


Cleo.  Think  you,  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a  man 
As  this  I  dreamed  of? 

Dol.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleo.   You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were  one  such. 
It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming.     Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  ^  strange  forms  with  fancy ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy. 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 

Dol.  Hear  me,  good  madam. 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight.     'Would  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursued  success,  but  I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  you,  sur. 

Know  you  what  Caesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 

Dol.   I  am  loath  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you  knew. 

Cleo.   Nay,  pray  you,  sir, 

Dol.  Though  he  be  honorable, 

Cleo.,  He'll  lead  me  then  in  triumph  ? 

Dol.  Madam,  he  will ; 

I  know  it. 

fVUhin.  Make  way  there ! — Caesar ! 

Enter  C^sar,  Gallus,  Proculeius,  MecanaSi 
Seleucus,  and  Attendants. 

CiBs.  Which  is  the  queen 

Of  Effypt  ? 

Dot  'Tis  the  emperor,  madam. 

[Cleopatra  kneels 

Ctes,  Arise, 

You  shall  not  kneel. 

I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo.  ^  Sir,  the  gods 

which  are  roand,  flat  pieces  of  silver  money,  perhaps  without  any  stamp  or 
impress. 
^  To  vie  here  has  its  metaphorical  sense  of  to  contend  in  rivalry. 
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Will  have  it  thus ;  my  master  and  my  lord 

1  must  obey.  « 

C(BS.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts. 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us, 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo.  Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  ^  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear ;  but  do  confess,  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  shamed  our  sex. 

C(BS.  Cleopatra,  know, 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce. 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
fWhich  towards  you  are  most  gentle,)  you  shall  find 
A  benefit  in  this  change ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay^on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  Pll  guard  them  frdtn, 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I'll  take  my  leave. 
Cleo.   And  may,  through  all  the  world ;  'tis  yours : 
and  we 
four  'scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.     Here,  my  good  lord. 
CfBs.   You  shall  advise  me  in  aU  for  Cleopatra. 
Cleo.   This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
1  am  possessed  of :  'tis  exactly  valued ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — ^Where's  Seleucus  ? 
Set.   Here,  madam. 

Cleo.   This  is  my  treasurer ;  let  him  speak,  my  lord, 
[Jf)on  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserved 
To  mysejf  nothing.     Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

Sel.  Madam, 
I.  had  rather  seeP  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril, 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 


1  To  prmed  is  to  delineate^  to  shave^  to  form, 

*  To  teef  hawki  waa  the  technical  term  for  sewing  up  their  ejei. 
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SeL    Enough   to    purchase   what  jou  have    made 
known. 

CiBs.  Nay,  Uush  not,  Cleopatra  ;  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Caesar !  O  behold 

How  pomp  is  followed !     Mine  will  now  be  yours ; 
And,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild.     O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that's  hired ! — ^What,  goest  thou  back ;  thou 

shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  Pil  catch  thine  eyes, 
Though  they  had  wings.     Slave,  soulless  villain,  dog ! 
O  rarely  base !  ^ 

C(jBs.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo.   O  Caesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this ; 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me. 
Doing  the  honor  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy !  *     Say,  good  Caesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  ^  friends  withal ;  and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia,  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation ;  .must  I  be  unfolded 
With  *  one  that  I  have  bred  ?  The  gods !  it  smites  me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Pr'ythee,  go  hence ; 

[To  Seleucus. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance.* — Wert  thou  a  man, 
Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me. 

C(BS.  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[Exit  Seleucus. 

1  L  e.  base  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

9  ^  That  this  feUow  should  add  one  more  parcel  or  item  to  the  sum  of 
my  disgraces,  namely,  his  own  malice^ 

3  i.  e.  common,  ordinary. 

4  fVUh  is  here  used  with  the  power  of  &y. 

5  L  e.  fortune. 
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Cleo.   fie  it  known  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  mis- 
thought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and,  when  we  fall, 
We  answer  others'  merits  ^  in  our  name. 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

C(BS.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserved,  nor  what  acknowledged. 
Put  we  i'the  roll  of  conquest :  still  be  it  yours ; 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure ;  and  believe, 
Cesar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.     Therefore  be  cheered ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons :  ^  no,  dear  queen, 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Tourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep : 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 
That  we  remain  your  friend ;  and  so  adieu. 

Cleo.   My  master,  and  my  lord ! 

C(BS.  Not  so ;  adieu. 

/  [Exeunt  Cjesar  and  his  Train. 

Cleo.   He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  1 
should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself;  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

[  Whispers  CHARBHAtr. 

Iras.   Finish,  good  lady ;  the  bright  day  is  done. 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cko.  Hie  thee  again. 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dolabella* 

Del.   Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.     [Exit  Charmian. 

Cleo.  Dolahella  ? 

Del.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  conmiandy 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 

1  L  e.  we  answer  for  that  which  others  have  maiUd  by  their  tran»* 
grestioiis. 
s  ^'Be  not  a  pnsoner  in  imagination." 
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I  tell  you  this.     Caesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey;  and,  within  three  days, 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before : 
Make  your  best  use  of  this  ;  I  have  performed 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cleo.   Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

DoL  I  your  servant. 

Adieu,  good  queen ;  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 

Cleo.   Farewell,   and   thanks.     [Exit  Dol.]  Now, 
Iras,  what  think'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I ;  mechanic  slaves. 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view ;  in  their  thick  breaths. 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  unclouded. 
And  forced  to  drink  their  vapor. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  'tis  most  certain,  Iras.     Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune ;  the  quick  ^  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandria  revels.     Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  ^  my  greatness 
Pthe  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  O  the  good  gods ! 

Cleo.   Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras,   ni  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  ^  intents. — ^Now,  Charmian  ? — 


1  L  e.  the  lively  or  Titidb-witted  comedians. 

s  It  haB  been  already  observed  that  the  parts  of  females  were  played 
by  boys  on  our  ancient  stage. 
3  Miurd  here  means  wSneet^  unfitting^  unrtascnabk. 
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Enter  Charmian. 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen. — Go  fetch 
My  best  attires ; — I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony : — Sirrah,^  Iras,  go. — 
Now,  no^le  Charmian,  we'll  despatch,  indeed. 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I'll  give  thee  leave 
To  play  till  doomsday. — Bring  our  crown  and  all. 
Wherefore's  this  noise  ?     [^Exit  Iras.     A  noise  within. 

Enter  one  of  tlie  Guard. 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow, 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence ; 
He  brings  you  figs. 
Cleo.   Let  him  come  in.     How  ^  poor  an  instrument 

[Exit  Guard. 
May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  placed,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me.     Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant ;  now  the  fleeting  ^  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Re-enter  Guard,  loith  a  Clown,  bringing  a  basket. 

Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.   Avoid,  and  leave  him.  [Exit  Guard. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  *  of  Nilus  there. 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.   Truly  I  have  him ;  but  I  would  not  be  the 


1  Srrah  was  not  anciently  an  appellation  either  reproachful  or  in- 
jurious ;  being  applied,  with  a  sort^f  playful  kindness,  to  children,  friends, 
and  servants,  and  what  may  seem  more  extraordinary,  as  in  the  present 
case,  to  women.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  exclamation.  Sir,  ha !  and 
we  sometimes  find  it  in  its  primitive  form,  ^*  A  9yr  a,  there  said  you  weL** 
The  Htua  iu  of  Plautus  is  rendered,  by  an  old  translator.  Ha  Svrra, 

*  The  first  folio  has  "  fVhat  poor  an  instrument" 

3  JFTee/tn^,  or  flitting,  is  chartf^eabU,  inconstant. 

^  Worm  IS  used  by  our  old  writers  to  signify  a  serpent  The  word  is 
pare  Saxon,  and  is  still  used  in  the  north  in  the  same  sense.  The  tporm 
of  NUe  was  the  asp  of  the  ancients,  which  Dr.  Shaw  says  is  wholly 
imlmownto  as. 
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party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for  his  biting 
is  immortal;  those  that  do  die  of  it,  do  seldom  oj 
never  recover. 

Cleo.   Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on't  ? 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I  heard 
of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday ;  a  very  honest 
woman,  but  something  given  to  lie ;  as  a  woman  should 
not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty ;  how  she  died  .of  the 
luting  of  it,  what  pain  she  felt. — Truly,  she  makes  a 
very  good  report  o'the  worm ;  but  he  that  will  believe 
all  that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by  half  that  thej 
do.     But  this  is  most  fallible,  the  worm's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.   Get  thee  hence ;  farewell. 

Clown.    I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.  [Clown  sets  down  the  basket. 

Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worn] 
will  do  his  kind.^ 

Cleo.   Ay,  ay;  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  w^orm  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people ;  for,  indeed,  there 
is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.   Take  thou  no  care  ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good.  Give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you, 
for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me  ? 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  but  1 
know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman ;  I  know 
that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress 
her  not.  But,  truly,  these  same  whoreson  devils  do 
the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women ;  for  in  every  ten 
that  they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.   Well,  get  thee  gone ;  farewell. 

Clown.   Yes,  forsooth ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  worm. 

[ExU. 

Re-enter  Iras,  with  a  robe,  crown^  &c. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.     Now  no  more 

^  L  e.  act  according  to  his  ncAurt. 
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The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip.— 
Yare,  jare/  good  Iras ;   quick. — ^Me thinks  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after-wrath.     Husband,  I  come. 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 

I  am  fire,  and  air ;  my  other  elements 

1  give  to  baser  life. — So, — have  you  done  ? 

Come,  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 

Farewell,  kind  Charmian ; — Iras,  long  farewell. 

[Kisses  them.     Iras  falls  and  dies. 

Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  ?     Dost  fall  ?  * 

If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 

The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 

Which  hurts,  and  is  desired.     Dost  thou  lie  stiU  ? 

If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 

It  is  not  worth  leave-tak^i^. 
Char.    Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain ;  that  I  may 

rr.  ^^^' 

The  gods  themselves  do  weep ! 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base. 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her ;  and  spend  that  kiss, 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.  Come,  thou  mortal  wretch, 
[  To  the  asp  J  which  she  applies  to  her  breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie  ;  poor  venomous  fool, 
Be  ang;ry,  and  despatch.     O,  couldst  thou  speak ! 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar,  ass 
Unpolicied ! ' 

Char.  O  Eastern  star ! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace! 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep ! 


'  L  e.  be  ntmMe,  be  ready.    See  Act  iiL  Sc  5. 

^  Iras  must  be  supposed  to  have  applied  an  asp  to  her  arm  idifle  her 
oustress  was  settling  her  dress,  to  account  for  her  fallingr  so  soon. 

^  I  e.  an  ass  without  more  voit  or  policy  than  to  leave  the  means  of  death 
^thin  my  reach,  and  thereby  defeat  his  own  purpose. 

VOL.  VI.  27 
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Char.  O  break !  O  break ! 

Cleo.   As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle, — 
O  Antony ! — ^Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too ; — 

[Applying  another  asp  to  her  arm. 
What  shoald  I  stay —  [Falls  on  a  bed  and  dies. 

Char.   In  this  wild  world  ? — So,  fare  thee  well. — 
Now  boast  thee,  death !  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparalleled. — Downy  windows,  close ; 
And  golden  PhcBbus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal !     Your  crown's  awry ; 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

Enter  the  Guard,  rushing  in. 

1  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Speak  sofdy,  wake  her  mot 

1  Guard.   Caesar  hath  sent 

Char.  Too  slow  a  messenger 

[Applies  the  asp. 
O,  come ;  apace,  despatch ;   I  partly  feel  thee. 

1  Guard.   Approach,  ho!     All's  not  well;  Caesar's 

beguiled. 

2  Guard.   There's  Dolabella  sent  from  Caesar ;-— call 

him. 

1  Guard.   What  work  is  here  ? — Charmian,  is  this 

well  done  ? 
Char.    It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princesa 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier !  [Dies. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.   How  goes  it  here  ? 

2  Guard.  All  dead. 

Dol.  Caesar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this.     Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  performed  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  binder. 

fVithin.  A  way  there!  a  way  for  Caesar! 
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Enter  Casar  and  Attendants. 

DoL   O  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer ; 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

C€es.  Bravest  at  the  last. 

She  levelled  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal, 
Took  her  own  way. — ^The  manner  of  their  deaths? 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 
DoL  Who  was  last  with  them  ? 

1  Guard.   A  simple  countryman,  that  brought  her 
figs; 
This  was  his  basket. 
Ciss.  Poisoned,  then. 

1  Guard.  O  Caesar, 

This  Charmian  lived  but  now ;  she  stood,  and  spake. 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress ;  tremblingly  she  stood. 
And  on  the  sudden  dropped. 

Cces.  O  noble  weakness ! 

If  they  had  swallowed  poison,  'twould  appear 
By  external  swelling  ;  but  she  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

DoL  Here,  on  her  breast, 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown.^ 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

1  Guard.   This  is  an  aspic's  trail;  and  these  fig- 
leaves 
Have  dime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspic  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

C€es.  Most  probable. 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tells  me, 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  ^  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. — Take  up  her  bed ; 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument.— 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony : 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 

1  i.  e.  swelled,  puffed. 

>  To  pursue  ecndusioru  is  to  fry  experimenis. 
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A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 

Strike  those  that  make  them ;  and  their  story  is 

No  less  in  pity,  than  his  glory,  which 

Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  shall, 

In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 

And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 

High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  [^Exeunt 


This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and  the  passions  always  in 
terested.  The  continual  hurry  of  the  action,  the  variety  of  incidenti 
and  the  quick  succession  of  one  personage  to  another,  call  the  min 
forward  without  intermission  from  the  first  act  to  the  last  But  the  powe 
of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the  frequent  changes  of  the  scene 
for,  except  the  feminine  arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low,  which  distingnU 
Cleopatra,  no  character  is  very  strongly  discriminated.  Upton,  who  dh 
not  easily  miss  what  he  desired  to  find,  has  discovered  that  the  langoagi 
of  Antony  is,  with  great  skill  and  learning,  made  pompous  and  supeiii 
according  to  his  real  practice.  But  I  think  his  diction  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  others.  The  most  tumid  speech  in  the  play  is  that  wfaid 
Cesar  makes  to  Octavia. 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  described  according  to 
are  produced  without  any  art  of  connection  or  care  of  disposition. 

Johnson. 
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CYMBELINE. 


PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 

The  general  tcbeme  of  the  j^ot  of  Cymbeline  is  formed  on  the  nintll 
nord  of  the  second  day  in  the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccia  It  appesrn) 
fitxn  the  pre&ce  of  the  old  translation  of  the  Decamerone,  printed  in  folio 
in  1630,  that  many  of  the  novels  had  before  received  an  Englidi  dre8% 
iDd  had  been  printed  separately.  A  deformed  and  interpolated  imitatioii 
of  tbe  novel  in  question,  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  John  Dnsborowg^ 
••early  as  1518,  under  the  following  title: — ''This  matter  treatefh  of  • 
•nrehaontes  wife  that  aflerwarde  wente  lyke  a  man  and  becanr  a  greate 
Me,  and  was  called  Frederyke  of  Jennen  afterwarde."  It  exhibits  tht 
BHternl  features  of  its  original,  though  the  names  of  the  characters  aie 
duged,  their  sentiments  debased,  and  their  conduct  rendered  still  nibro 
iaiiioba[ble  than  in  the  scenes  of  Cymbeline.  A  book  was  published  in 
Loiidoii  in  1608,  called  «  Westward  for  Smelts,  or  the  Waterman^s  Paris 
of  mad  many  western  Wenches,  whose  Tongues  albeit  like  Bell-clappem 
tbey  never  leave  ringing,  yet  their  Tales  are  sweet,  and  will  much  eonteni 
joa:  Written  by  Kitt  of  Eingstone.''  It  was  again  printed  in  1630.  To 
tbe  second  tale  in  this  work  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  been  indebted  foif 
tbe  cirewnstances  in  his  plot,  of  Imogen's  wandering  about,  after  Pisanso 
^  left  her  in  the  forest ;  her  being  almost  famished ;  and  being  taken 
•t  a  rabeequent  period  into  the  service  of  the  Roman  general  as  s  pagaw 
Bat  time  may  yet  bring  to  light  some  other  modification  of  the  story, 
vlodk  wffl  prove  more  exactly  conformable  to  the  plot  of  the  i^ay^ 

Maleae  supposes  Cymb^ine  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  160^ 
Tbe  king,  from  whom  the  play  takes  its  title,  began  his  reign^  according 
to  Holinshed,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cesar  ^ 
•odthe  play  commences  in  or  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  CymbeUne'e 
idgo,  which  was  the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  thff 
•Rteenth  of  the  Christian  era;  notwithstanding  which,  Shakspeare  hae 
pMpled  Rome  with  modem  Italians — Philario,  lachimo,  &c.  Cymbeline 
ii  Hid  to  have  reigned  thirty-five  years,  leaving  at  his  death  two  sons, 
Goiderias  and  Arviragua^    Tenantius  (who  is  mentioned  in  the  fiivt 
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scene)  was  the  father  of  Cymbeline,  and  nephew  of  Cassibekn,. being  tl 
younger  son  of  his  elder  brother  Lud,  king  of  the  southern  part  of  Britai 
who  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome.  After  his  death,  Tenantii 
Lud's  younger  son,  was  established  on  the  throne,  of  which  he  and  his  eld 
brother  Androgens,  who  fled  to  Rome,  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by  thi 
uncle.  According  to  some  authorities,  Tenantius  quietly  paid  the  triba 
stipulated  by  Cassibelan ;  according  to  others,  he  refused  to  pay  it,  u 
warred  with  the  Romans.  Shakspeare  supposes  the  latter  to  be  the  tral 
Holinshed,  who  furnished  our  Poet  with  these  facts,  furnished  him  al 
with  the  name  of  Sicilius,  who  was  admitted  king  of  Britain,  A.  M.  365! 

Schlegel  pronounces  Cymbeline  to  be  <<one  of  Shakspeare's  mc 
wonderful  compositions,"  in  which  the  Poet  ''has  contrived  to  blei 
together  into  one  harmonious  whole,  the  social  manner^  of  the  late 
times  with  heroic  deeds,  and  even  with  appearances  of  the  gods.  In  tl 
character  of  Imogen  not  a  feature  of  female  excellence  is  forgotten:  li 
chaste  tenderness,  her  softness,  and  her  virgin  pride,  her  boundle 
resignation,  and  her  magnanimity  towards  her  mistaken  husband,  I 
whom  she  is  unjustly  persecuted ;  her  adventures  in  disguise,  her  a 
parent  death,  and  her  recovery, — ^form,  all  together,  a  picture  equally  tend 
and  affecting. 

*^  The  two  princes,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  both  educated  in  tl 
wilds,  form  a  noble  contrast  to  Miranda  and  Perdita.  In  these  two  yooi 
men,  to  whom  the  chase  has  given  vigor  and  hardihood,  but  who  a 
onaequainted  with  their  high  destination,  and  have  always  been  kept  f 
from  human  society,  we  are  enchanted  by  a  ruAve  heroism  which  leai 
them  to  anticipate  and  to  dream  of  deeds  of  valor,  till  an  occasion 
offered  which  they  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  embrace.  When  Imog( 
comes  in  disguise  to  their  cave ;  when  Guiderius  and  Arviragus  form  i 
impassioned  friendship,  with  all  the  innocence  of  childhood,  for  the  tend* 
boy,  (in  whom  they  neither  suspect  a  female  nor  their  own  sister ;)  whe 
on  returning  from  the  chase,  they  find  her  dead,  sing  her  to  the  groan 
and  cover  the  grave  with  flowers ; — ^these  scenes  might  give  a  new  life  fi 
poetry  to  the  most  deadened  imagination." 

*^  The  wise  and  virtuous  Belarius,  who,  after  living  long  as  a  hermi 
again  becomes  a  hero,  is  a  venerable  figure ;  the  dexterous  dissimolatic 
and  quick  presence  of  mind  of  the  Italian  lachimo,  is  quite  suitable  to  tl 
bold  treachery  he  plays ;  Cymbeline,  the  father  of  Imogen,  and  even  h< 
husband  Posthumus,  during  the  first  half  of  the  piece,  are  somewlu 
sacrificed,  but  this  could  not  be  otherwise ;  the  false  and  wicked  quec 
is  merely  an  instrument  of  the  plot;  she  and  her  stupid  son  Cloten,  whoi 
rud  3  arrogance  is  portrayed  with  much  humor,  are  got  rid  of  by  merite 
punishment  before  the  conclusion." 

Steevens  objects  to  the  character  of  Cloten,  in  a  note  on  the  fonil 
ac^  of  the  play,  observing  that  *<  he  is  represented  at  once  as  brave  an 
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dtBtardly,  civil  and  brutish,  sagacious  and  foolish,  without  that  subtilty 
of  distinction,  and  those  shades  of  gradation  between  sense  and  foUji 
?iitae  and  vice,  which  constitute  the  excellence  of  such  mixed  characters 
u  Pdonius  in  Hamlet,  and  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet"  It  shoul^p 
however,  be  observed,  that  Imogen  has  justly  defined  him  *^  that  irreguUma 
devil  Cloten;"  and  Miss  Seward,  in  one  of  her  Letters,  assures  us,  that, 
singular  as  the  character  of  Cloten  may  appear,  it  is  the  exact  prototype 
of  a  being  she  once  knew.  <<The  unmeaning  frown  of  the  countenance ; 
the  shuffling  gait ;  the  burst  of  voice ;  the  bustling  insignificance ;  the 
fever-and-ague  fits  of  valor;  the  Iroward  tetchiness;  the  unprincipled 
malice ;  and,  what  is  most  curious,  those  occasional  gleams  of  good  sense^ 
amidst  the  floating  clouds  of  folly  which  generally  darkened  and  confused 
the  man's  brain,  and  which,  in  the  character  of  Cloten,  we  are  apt  to 
impute  to  a  violation  of  unity  in  character — but  in  the  sometime  Captain 
C n,  I  saw  the  portrait  of  Cloten  was  not  out  of  nature." 

In  the  development  of  the  plot  of  this  play,  the  Poet  has  displayed 
nch  consmnmate  skill,  and  such  minute  attention  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  most  anxious  and  scrupulous  spectator,  as  to  aflTord  a  complete  refu- 
tation of  Johnson's  assertion,  that  Shakspeare  usually  hurries  over  the 
conclusion  of  his  pieces. 

There  is  little  conclusive  evidence  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  com 
position  of  this  play ;  but  Malone  places  it  in  the  year  1609.  Dr.  Drake 
titer  ChalmerB,  has  ascribed  it  to  the  year  1605. 
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PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Ctmbeline,  King  of  Britain. 

Cloten,  Son  to  the  Queen  hy  a  firmer  Husband. 

Leonatus  P06THUMUS,  a  Cftntlenum,  Husband  to  Imogen. 

Belarius,  a  banished  Lard,  disguised  under  the  fuune  of  Morgan. 

Guiderius,  )  Sons  to  Cyrobeliae,  disguised  under  the  names  of 

A&TiRAGus,  f    Polydore  and  Cadwd,  supposed  Sons  to  Belarias. 

PuiLARio,  Priend  to  Posthumus,  )  it-rana. 

Iachimo,  Friend  to  Philario,         J 

A  French  Gentleman,  Friend  to  Philario. 

Caius  Lucius,  General  of  ike  Roman  Forces. 

A  Roman  Captain.     Two  British  Captains. 

P18AN10,  Servant  to  Posthumus. 

Corneuus,  a  Physician. 

7\po  Gentlemen. 

ISoo  Jailers 

Qrueen,  Wife  to  Cymbeline. 

Imogen,  Daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former  Queen. 

Helen,  Woman  to  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Apparitions,  a  Sootli- 
sayer,  a  Dutch  Gentleman,  a  Spanish  Gentleman,  Musicians, 
Officers,  Captains,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Britain ;  sometimes  in  Italy. 
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CYMBELINE.    /^^^^  \// 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.   Britain.    The  Garden  behind  Cymbeline's 

Palace. 

Enter  txoo  Gentlemen. 

1  Gentleman.  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns ; 

our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers, 
Still  seem,  as  does  the  king's.^ 

2  Gent.  But  what's  the  matter  ? 

1  GerU.   His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  his  kingdom, 

whom 
He  purposed  to  his  wife's  sole  son,  (a  widow 
That  late  he  married,)  hath  referred  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman.     She's  .wedded , 
Her  husband  banished ;  she  imprisoned :  all 
Is  outward  sorrow ;  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touched  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

1  GefU.   He  that  hath  lost  her,  too ;  so  is  the  queen, 
That  most  desired  the  match.     But  not  a  courtier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

^  "Our  bloods  [i.  e.  our  dispoiUions  or  temperamenta]  are  not  more 
jugulated  by  Uie  heavens,  hy  every  skvey  influeneey  Uian  our  courtieis  are 
V  the  disposition  of  the  king:  when  he  frowns,  every  man  fix)wns."  In 
*<^  editions,  a  different  meaning  is  conveyed,  by  placing  a  semicdon 
*fter  the  word  courtiers. 

TOL.   VI.  28 
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Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 
2  GenL  And  why  so  ? 

1  Gent.    He  that  hath  missed  the  princess,  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report ;  and  he  that  hath  her, 

(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man ! — 
And  therefore  banished,)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2  Gent.  You  speak  him  far.^ 

1  Gent.   I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  duly. 

2  Gent.  What's  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

1  Gefit.   I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root.     His  father 
Was  called  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honor  ^ 
Against  the  Romans,  with  Cassibelan ; 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,^  whom 
He  served  with  glory  and  admired  success. 
So  gained  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus ; 
And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question. 
Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'the  time. 
Died  with  their  swords  in  hand  ;  for  which  their  father 
(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue)  took  such  sorrow. 
That  he  quit  being ;  and  his  gentle  lady. 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceased 
As  he  was  born.     The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection  ;  calls  him  Posthumus  ; 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bedchamber : 
Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took, 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  'twas  ministered ;  and 
In  his  spring  became  a  harvest ;  lived  in  court 

^  L  e.  you  praise  him  extensively. 

*  Perhaps,  says  Steevens,  Shakspeare  wrote  ^-« 

** did  join  his  iMinner," 

'  The  father  of  Cymbeline. 
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(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  praised,  most  loved ; 
A  sample  to  the  youngest;  to  the  more  ibature 
A  glass  that  feated  *  them  ;  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards ;  to  his  mistress,' 
From  whom  he  now  is  banished, — her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteemed  him  and  his  virtue ; 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read, 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2  Grent.  I  honor  him 

Even  out  of  your  report.     But,  'pray  you,  tell  me, 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.  His  only  child. 
He  had  two  sons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it,)  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 

I' the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stolen ;  and  to  this  hour,  no  guess  in  knowledge 
Which  way  they  went. 

2  Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

1  Gent.    Some  twenty  years. 

2  Gent.  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  conveyed  I 
So  slackly  guarded !  and  the  search  so  slow. 

That  could  not  trace  them ! 

1  Gent.  Howsoever  His  strange, 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laughed  at. 

Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you. 

1  Gent.   We  must  forbear;  here  comes  the  queen 
and  princess.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   n.     The  same. 

Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,   and  Imogen. 

Queen.   No,  be   assured,   you  shall  not  find   me, 
daughter, 

}  FtaU  is  tDdl-fcukionedf  proper,  trim,  handsome,  well-compact  {con^ 
?wwm).  Feature  was  also  used  for  fashion  or  proportion.  The  vcnrb  to 
fi(U  was  probably  formed  by  Shakspeare  himself. 

'  **To  his  mistress,"  means  cw  to  his  mistress. 
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^  After  the  slsunder  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-eyed  unto  you ;  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  jailer  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint.     For  you,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can' win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  &e  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  'twere  good, 
You  leaned  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Past.  Please  your  highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril. — 

PU  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barred  affections;  though  the  king 
Hath  charged  you  should  not  speak  together. 

[Exit  Q 

Imo.  O, 

Dissembling  courtesy !     How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! — My  dearest  husban 
I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath ;  but  nothing 
(Always  reserved  my  holy  duty)  *  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me.     You  must  be  gone ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live, 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world. 
That  I  may  see  again* 

Past.  My  queen !  my  mistress ! 

O  lady,  weep  no  more ;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man !     I  will  remain 
The  loya^'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's ; 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen. 
And  with  mine  eyes  Pll  drink  the  words  you  send, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 


^  **  I  say  I  do  not  fear  my  father,  so  far  as  I  may  say  it  without  bret^V 
of  duty." 
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Re-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you : 

If  the  king  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure. — Yet  PU  move  him 

[Aside. 
To  walk  this  way.     I  never  do  him  wrong, 
£ut  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends ; 
i^ays  dear  for  my  offences.^  [Exit. 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 

"ZThe  loathness  to  depart  would  grow.     Adieu ! 

Imo.   Nay,  stay  a  little ; 
^^Vere  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  here,  love ; 
"This  diamond  was  my  mother's :  take  it,  heart ; 
[DBut  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
^^hen  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.  How!  how!  another? 

^ou  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
^nd  sear  up  '  my  embracements  from  a  next 
"With  bonds  of  death ! — Remain,  remain  thou  here 

[Putting  on  the  ring. 
^hile  sense '  can  keep  it  on !     And  sweetest,  fairest, 
-As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you. 
To  your  so  infinite  loss ;  so,  in  our  trifles 
T  still  win  of  you.     For  my  sake,  wear  this ; 
't  is  a  manacle  of  love ;  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 
Imo.  O  the  gods ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 


^  **  He  gives  me  a  valuable  consideration  in  new  kindness  (purchasing:. 
^  it  were,  the  wron^  I  have  done  him),  in  order  to  renew  our  amity,  and 
iK^e  us  friends  again.** 

^  Shakspeare  poetically  calls  the  eert-doths,  in  which  the  dead  are 
^rapped,  tne  bonds  of  death.  There  was  no  distinction  in  ancient  or- 
^ffraphy  between  stare,  to  dry,  to  wither ;  and  seart^  to  dress  or  cover 
^th  wax.    Cere-doth  is  most  frequently  spelled  seart-dM. 

'  L  e.  while  I  have  sensation  to  retain  it 
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Enter  Ctmbeline  and  Lords. 

Post.  Alack,  the  king! 

Cym.   Thou  basest  thing,  avoid!  hence,  from  mjr 
sight ! 
If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest.     Away ! 
Thou  art  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you ! 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  [ExiL 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cym.  O  disloyal  thing, 

That  shouldst  repair  ^  my  youth ;  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me !  * 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation :  I 
Am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare  ^ 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.  Past  grace  ?  obedience  ? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past  grace. 

Cym.   That  might'st  have  had  the  sole  son  of  mj 
queen ! 

Imo.  O  blessed,  that  I  might  not !  I  chose  an  eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.^ 

Cym.   Thou  took'st  a  beggar ;  wouldst  have  made 
my  throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imo.  No ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one ! 

^  L  e.  renovaU  my  youth,  make  me  young  again.    ^  To  repaare  (ac- 
fording  to  Baret)  is  to  restore  to  the  first  state,  to  renew.** 
*  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads : — 


thoa  heapest  motqr 


A  year's  age  on  me ! " 

8ome  snch  emendation  seems  necessary. 

3  <*  A  touch  more  rare  **  is  **  a  more  exqnisite  feeling.* 

4  A  ffuttock  ia  a  mean,  degenerate  species  of  hairk,  too  wortUdw  to 
deserve  training. 
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Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  loved  Posthumus. 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man,  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays.^ 
Cym.  What ! — art  thou  mad  ?^ 

Into.   Almost,   sir;    Heaven  restore  me! — 'Would 
I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter !  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbor  shepherd's  son ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing  !•— 

They  were  again  together ;  you  have  done 

[To  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.     Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Beseech  your  patience ; — peace. 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace.     Sweet  sovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ourselves ;  and  make  yourself  some  comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice." 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day ;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly !  [Exit. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Qtieen.  Fie ! — ^you  must  give  way ; 

Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir  ?    What  news  ? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen.  Ha! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been. 

But  that  my  master  rather  played  than  fought, 
And  had  no  help  of  anger.     They  were  parted 
Bjr  gentlemen  at  hand. 


1  <*  My  worth  10  not  half  equal  to  his." 
*  Jidnce  10  consideratioiiy  reflection. 
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Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on't. 

Imo.   Your  son's  my  father's  friend ;    he  takes  his 
part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile ! — O  brave  sir ! 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together ; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  master  ? 

Pis.   On  his  command.     He  would  not  suffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven ;  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to, 
When  it  pleased  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant ;  I  dare  lay  mine  honor. 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen.   Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  some  half  hour  hence, 

I  pray  you,  speak  with  me ;  you  shall,  at  least, 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard.     For  this  time,  leave  me. 

[ExeunL 

SCENE  in.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Cloten  and  two  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt ;  the 
violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice. 
Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in ;  there's  none  abroad 
so  wholesome  as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it — Have 
I  hurt  him  ? 

2  Lord.   No,  faith ;  not  so  much  as  his  patience. 

[Aside. 

1  Lord.  Hurt  him  ?  his  body's  a  passable  carcass, 
if  he  be  not  hurt ;  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel,  if  it  be 
not  hurt. 

2  Lord.  His  steel  was  in  debt ;  it  went  o'the  back- 
side the  town.  {^Aside. 

Clo.   Tbe  villain  would  not  stand  me. 
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2  Lord.  No ;  but  he  fled  forward  still,  toward  your 
face.  [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Stand  you !  You  have  land  enough  of 
your  own;  but  he  added  to  your  having;  gave  you 
some  ground. 

2  Lord.  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans. 
Puppies!  [Aside. 

Clo.   I  would  they  had  not  come  between  us.  . 

2  Lord.  So  would  I,  till  you  had  measured  how 
long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground.  [Aside. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and  refuse 
me!, 

2  Lord.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election,  she 
is  damned.  [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and 
her  brain  go  not  together.  She's  a  good  sign,  but  I 
have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit.* 

2  Lord.  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  reflec- 
tbn  should  hurt  her.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  Fll  to  my  chamber.  'Would  there  had 
heen  some  hurt  done ! 

2  Lord.  I  wish  not  so ;  unless  it  had  been  the  fall 
of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  [Aside^ 

Clo.   You'll  go  with  us  ? 

1  Lord.   I'll  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo.   Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 

2  Lord.   Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.    A  Roam  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo.   I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores  o'  the 
haven, 
And  question'dst  every  sail ;  if  he  should  write. 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost 

^  ''Her  beauty  and  her  sense  are  not  equal"    To  understand  the  force 
oTthis  idea,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  anciently  almost  every  tign  had 
t  DwUo,  or  some  attempt  at  a  witticism  underneath. 
VOL.  VI.  29 
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As  offered  mercy  is.*     What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.  'Twas,  His  queen^  his  queen! 

Into.   Then  waved  his  handkerchief? 

Pis.  And  kissed  it,  madam. 

Imo.   Senseless  linen !  happier  therein  than  I ! — 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis  No,  madam ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear  ^ 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sailed  on. 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  lesSj  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.   Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.   I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings ;  cracks 
them,  but 
To  look  upon  him ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  ^  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle  ; 
Nay,  followed  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  sniallness  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
Have  turned  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good  Pisanio, 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  assured,  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage.^ 

Imo.    I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say.     Ere  I  could  tell  him, 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts,  and  such  ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honor ;  or  have  charged  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 

1  <<  Its  loss  would  be  as  fatal  as  the  loss  of  intended  mercy  to  a  con- 
demnea  criminal." 

*  The  old  copy  reads,  **  his  eye  or  ear." 
9  The  diminution  of  space  is  Oie  diminution  of  which  space  is  the 

♦  Opportunity. 
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I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ;  ^  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  The  queen,  madam, 

Desires  your  highness'  company. 

Into.   Those  things   I   bid  you    do,  get  them  de- 
spatched.— 
-I    will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  I  shall.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.    Rome.   An  Apartment  in  Philario's 

House. 

nter  Philario,  Iachimo,  a  Frenchman,  a  Dutchman, 

and  a  Spaniard.^ 

Inch.   Believe  it,  sir.     I  have  seen  him  irt  Britain ; 

e  was  then  of  a  crescent  note,  expected  to  prove  so 

orthy,  as  since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name  of; 

iDut  I  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without  the  help 

^^f  admiration ;  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments 

Fiad  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by 

i  terns. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  furnishedi 
than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes'  him  both 
^thout  and  within. 

French.  I  have  seen  him  in  France ;  we  had  very 
many  there,  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes 
as  he. 

lach.   This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daughter, 
(wherein  he   must  be  weighed  rather  by  her  value. 


He. ((to  meet  me  ivith  reciprocal  prayer,  for  then  my  Bolicitations 
**ceDd  to  heaven  on  his  hehalf." 

'  This  enumeration  of  persons  is  from  the  old  copy ;  hut  the  two  last 
w«  nrate  characters. 

'  i*  e.  aeeompliihes  him. 
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than  his  own,)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal 
from  the  matter.^ 

French.  And  then  his  banishment : — '- — 
lack.  Xy,  and  the  approbation  of  those,  that  weep 
this  lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colors,  are  wonder- 
fully to  extend  '  him  ;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her  judgment, 
which  else  an  easy  battery  might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a 
beggar  without  more '  quality.  But  how  comes  it  he 
is  to  sojourn  with  you  ?     How  creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  together;  to 
whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my 
life. 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Here  comes  the  Briton.  Let  him  be  so  entertained 
amongst  you,  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your  know- 
ing, to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — I  beseech  you  all,  be 
better  known  to  this  gentleman ;  whom  I  commend  to 
you,  as  a  noble  friend  of  mine.  How  worthy  he  is,  I 
will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather,  than  story  him  in 
his  own  hearing. 

French.    Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for 
courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay 
still. 

French.  Sir,  you  overrate  my  poor  kindness.  I  was 
glad  I  did  atone  ^  my  countryman  and  you ;  it  had 
been  pity,  you  should  have  been  put  together  with  so 
mortal  a  purpose,  as  then  each  bore,  upon  importance' 
of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Post.  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young 
traveller ;  rather  shunned  to  go  even  with  what  I  heard, 
than  in  my  every  action  to  be  guided  by  others'  expe- 
riences ;  •  but,  upon  my  mended  judgment,  (if  I  offend 


^  **  Words  him — a  great  deal  from  the  matter,"  makes  the  description 
of  him  very  distant  from  the  truth. 

s  i.  8.  to  magnify  his  good  qualities. 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  less. 

*  L  e.  reconcile. 

5  Imvortance  is  imvortunity. 

8  ^  Rather  studiea  to  avoid  conducting  himself  by  the  opmions  of 
others,  than  to  be  guided  by  their  experience." 
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not  to  say  it  is  mended,)  my  quarrel  was  not  altogether 
slight. 

JVench.   Taith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrement  of 
swords ;  and  by  such  two,  that  would,  by  all  Ukefi 
hood,  have  confounded  ^  one  the  other,  or  have  fallen 
both. 

lack.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the  dif- 
ference ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think ;  'twas  a  contention  in  pub- 
lic, which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the  report. 
It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell  out  last  night, 
where  each  of  us  fell  in  prajse  of  our  country  mis- 
tresses :  This  gentleman  at  that  time  vouching  (and 
upon  warrant  of  bloody  affirmation)  his  to  be  more 
fmr,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste,  constant-qualified,  and  less 
attemptible,  than  any  the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in 
France. 

lack.  That  lady  is  not  now  living ;  or  this  gentle- 
man's opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.   She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

lack.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours  of 
Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I 
would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profess  myself  her 
adorer,  not  her  friend.* 

lack.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  ^a  kind  of  hand-hd-hand 
comparison,)  had  been  something  too  fair,  and  to» 
good,  for  any  lady  in  Brittany.  If  she  went  before 
others  I  have  seen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours  out-lustres 
many  I  have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  believe*  she  ex- 
celled many ;  but  I  have  not  seen  the  most  preciouiP 
diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 

Post.   I  praised  her,  as  I  rated  her ;  so  do  I  my  stone. 

lack.   What  do  you  esteem  it  at  ? 

Post.   More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

^  L  e.  destroyetL 

•  Friend  and  hver  were  fonnerly  synonymoot. 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  ^  I  could  not  believe  she  excelled  many."  Mr. 
Heath  proposed  to  read,  **  I  could  but  believe,"  &c.  The  emendation  in 
the  text  is  Malone*^ 
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lack.  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  oi 
she's  outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Past.  You  are  mistaken.  The  one  may  be  sold,  or 
given ;  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the  purchase, 
or  merit  for  the  gift :  the  other  is  not  a  thing  for  sale, 
and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

lack.   Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.   Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lack.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours ;  but,  you 
know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighboring  ponds.  Your 
ring  may  be  stolen,  too :  so,  of  your  brace  of  unpriza- 
ble  estimations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and  the  other  casual. 
A  cunning  thief,  or  a  that-way  accomplished  courtier, 
would  hazard  the  winning  both  of  first  and  last. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished  a 
courtier,  to  convince  ^  the  honor  of  my  mistress ;  if,  in 
the  holding  or  loss  of  that,  you  term  her  frail.  I  do 
nothing  doubt  you  have  store  of  thieves ;  notwithstand- 
ing I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.   Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy  seignior, 
I  thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we  are  familiar 
at  first. 

lach.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation,  I  should 
get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress ;  make  her  go  back,  even 
to  the  yielding ;  had  I  admittance,  and  opportunity  to 
fnend. 

Post.  No,  no. 

lack.  I  dare,  thereon,  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  estate 
to  your  ring ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  overvalues  it  some- 
thing. But  I  make  my  wager  rather  against  your 
confidence,  than  her  reputation ;  and,  to  bar  your  of- 
fence herein  too,  I  durst  attempt  it  against  any  lady 
in  the  world. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused*  in  too  bold  a 
persuasion  ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you're 
worthy  of,  by  your  attempt. 

lack.   What's  that  ?  . 

1  L  e.  wercome.  ^  L  e.  duewed. 
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PoH.  k  repulse ;  though  your  attempt,  as  you  call 
It,  deserves  more ;  a  punishment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this:  it  came  in  too 
suddenly ;  let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I  pray  you, 
be  better  acquainted. 

lack*  'Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my  neigh- 
bor's, on  the  approbation  ^  of  what  I  have  spoke. 
Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  ? 
lach.  Yours ;  whom  in  constancy,  you  think,  stands 
90  safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats  to  your 
ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where  your  lady 
is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  opportunity  of  a 
second  conference,  and  I  will  bring  from  thence  that 
honor  of  hers,  which  you  imagine  so  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it :  my 
ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  'tis  part  of  it. 

lack.  You  are  a  friend,^  and  therein  the  wiser. 
If  you  buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you  cannot 
preserve  it  from  tainting.  But,  I  see,  you  have  some 
religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue;  yoa 
bear  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lack.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches ;  ^  and  would 
undergo  what's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you  ? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till 
your  return. — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between 
OS.  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness  of 
your  unworthy  thinking;  I  dare  you  to  this  match: 
here's  my  ring. 
Phi.    1  will  have  it  no  lay. 

lach.  By  the  gods,  it  is  one.  If  I  bring  you  no 
sufficient  testimony  that  I  have  enjo}*ed  the  dearest 
bodily  part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thousand  ducats 
are  yours ;  so  is  your  diamond  too.  If  I  come  oflf,  and 
leave  her  in  such  honor  as  you  have  trust  in,  she  your 
jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours ; — pro- 
vided I  have  your  commendation  for  my  more  free 
entertainment. 

^  L  &  prooC  9  L  e.  lover. 

9  Mj  Joiow  what  I  have  said;  I  said  no  more  Uian  I  meant*' 
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Post!  I  emlnrace  these  coaditions;  let  us  hav 
articles  betwixt  us  :*— only,  thus  far  you  shall  answei 
If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and  give  m 
directly  to  understand  you  have  prevailed,  I  am  n 
further  your  enemy ;  she  is  not  worth  our  debate :  i 
abe  remain  unseduced,  (you  not  making  it  appea 
otherwisei)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault  yo 
have  made  to  her  chastityi  you  shall  answer  me  wit 
your  sword* 

lack.  Your  hand ;  a  covenant.  We  will  have  thes 
things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and  straight  awa; 
jfbr  Britain;  lest  the  bargain  should  catch  cold,  am 
starve.  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and  have  our  two  wagei 
recorded. 

Post.  Agreed.  [Exeunt  Post,  and  I  ace 

French.   Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi.  Seignior  lachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray,  le 
116  follow  'em.  [ExeuM 


SCENE  VI.  Britain.   ARcmfiinCymhtYmt'sPahct 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 

Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew's  on  ground,  gatfae 
those  flowers ; 
Make  haste.    Who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

1  Lady.   I,  madam. 

Queen.   Despatch. [Exeunt  Ladies 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those  drugs  ? 

Cor.   Pleaseth  your  highness,  ay:   here  they  are 
madam ;  [Presenting  a  smaU  box 

But  I  beseech  your  grace,  (without  offence ; 
My  conscience  bids  me  ask,)  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  compounds. 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death ; 
But,  though  alow,  deadly  ? 

Queen.  I  do  wonder,  doctor, 

Thou  ask'st  me  such  a  question ;  have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long  ?    Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
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To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  jea,  so, 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ?     Having. thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish,)  is't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other.conclusions?'  I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  human,) 
To  try  the  vigor  of  them,  and  apply 
Aliayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues,  and  effects. 

Car.  Your  highness, 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart. 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

^%uun.  O,  content  thee. — 

Enter  Pisawio. 

Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon  him          ^Aside. 

Will  I  first  work ;  he's  for  his  master. 

And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio  ? — 

Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended ; 

Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  I  do  suspect  you,  madam ; 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm.  [Asid^. 

Queen.  Hark  thee,  a  word. — 

[To  Pisanio. 

Cor.    [Aside.']  I  do  not  like  her.     She  doth  think 
she  has 
Strange,  lingering  poisons ;  I  do  know  her  spirit. 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damned  nature.     Those  she  has. 
Will  stupefy  and  dull  the  sense  awhile ; 
Which  first,  perchance,  she'll  prove  on  cats,  and  dogs ; 
Then  afterward  up  higher;  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes. 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time. 


1  QmduiUniM  Me  upenmaiia. 
VOL.  vi.  30 
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To  be  more  fresh,  reviviog.     She  is  fooled 
With  a  most  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer, 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen.  No  further  servicei  doctor, 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

lExit. 

QueM.  Weeps  she  stili,  say'st  thou  ?    Dost  thou 
think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench ;  ^  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  fjlly  now  possesses?     Do  thou  work; 
When' thou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  son, 
I'll  tell  thee,  on  the  instant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master ;  greater ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp.     Return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is ;  to  shift  his  being,* 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another ; 
And  every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him.     What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ?  ' 
Who  cannot  be  new-built ;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  Queen  drops  a  box ;  Pisanio  takes  it  i0p. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ? — Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labor. 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeemed  from  death ;  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good 
That  1  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her ;  do't,  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on  ;^'  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still ;  to  boot,  my  son, 

I  i.  •.  grow  oooL  '  To  change  hU  abode. 

^  That  xndinet  towards  its  fall. 

4  <*  Think  with  what  a  ftir  prospect  of  mending  you^  fbrtunes  yoo 
change  your  present  service.'*    It  has  been  proptwed  to  read  i<-** 

**'  Thinh  what  a  chance  thoa  eKancett  on }  ** 
and, 

**  Think  what  a  change  thoa  chancest  on." 

But  there  seems  to  be  ne  neeessitjy  for  alterslioB. 
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Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee.     PU  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'lt  desire ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly, 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women  ; 
Think  on  my  words.     [Exit  Pisa.] — A  sly  and  con- 
stant knave ; 
Not  to  be  shaked ;  the  agent  for  his  master ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers^  for  her  sweet;  and  which  she,  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humor,  shall  be  assured 

Re-enter  Pisanio  and  Ladies. 

To  taste  of  too. — So,  so ; — well  done,  well  done. 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses. 
Bear  to  my  closet. — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio ; 
Think  on  my  words.  \ Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Pis.  And  shall  do ;« 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
111  choke  myself;  there's  all  PU  do  for  you.         [Exit. 


SCENE  VIL    Another  Room  in  the  same. 


«  Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.   A  fiither  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady. 
That  hath  her  husband  banished  ; — O,  that  husband ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief!  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !     Had  I  been  thief-stolen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy !  but  most  miserable 


}  A  Ikf^  ambaflsador  ui  one  that  residea  in  a  foreign  court  to  promotit 
iu8  masters  interest 

'  Some  words,  which  rendered  this  sentence  less  abrupt,  and  perfected 
the  metre  of  it,  appear  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  old  copies. 
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Is  the  desire  that's  glorious.^     Blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seasons  comfort. — Who  may  this  be  ?     Fie ! 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

Pis.   Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome, 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

lack.  Change  you,  madam  ? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly.        [Presents  a  letter. 

Imo.  Thanks,  good  sir; 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 

lack.   All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich ! 

[Aside. 
If  ^he  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare. 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird ;  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness,  be  my  friend ! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  [Reads.]  He  is  one  of  tlie  noblest  note^  to 
whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied.  Reject 
upon  him  accordingly ,  as  you  value  your  truest  * 

Leonatus. 
So  far  I  read  aloud ; 
But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 
Is  warmed  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. — 
You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  shall  find  it  so. 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lach.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What !  are  men  mad  ?     Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 


I  InK)gen*8  sentiment  appears  to  be,  «  Had  I  been  stolen  by  thievet  in 
my  infancy,  I  had  been  happy.  But  how  pregnant  with  misery  is  thai 
station  which  is  called  glorious^  and  so  much  desired.** 

s  The  old  copy  reads,  truH,  The  emendation  was  suggested  by 
Mason ;  is  defended  by  Steevens ;  and  opposed  by  Malone. 
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Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  Hwixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinned  stones 
Upon  the  numbered  beach  P^  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

Into.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

lach.    It  cannot  be  i'lhe  eye ;  for  apes  and  monkeys 
'Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  ^  the  other:  nor  i' the  judgment; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favor,  would 
Be  wisely  definite  :  nor  i'  the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  opposed, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
^ot  so  allured  to  feed.^ 

Into.   What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

lach.  Hie  cloyed  willi 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire. 
That  tub  both  filled  and  running,)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo:  What,  dear  sir. 

Thus  raps  you  ?     Are  you  well  ? 

lack.   Thanks,  madam;   well. — 'Beseech  you,  sir, 
desire  [To  Pisanio. 

My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him :  he 
Is  strange  and  peevi^.^ 

Pis.   '  I  was  going,  sir, 

To  give  him  welcome*  [Elxit  Pisanio. 

Imo.   Continues  well  my  lord?    His  health,  beseedi 
you? 

lach.   Well,  madam. 


^  We  must  either  believe  that  the  Poet,  by  ^numbtrtd  beach,"  meam 
I'ntMKrxnit  beach,"  or  else  that  he  wrote  *^  W  vnnumbared  beach ; "  idiich, 
indeed,  aeems  moat  probable. 

'  To  mow  or  moe,  is  to  make  mouths. 

3  lachipK)  has  shown  how  the  eyes  and  the  judfcfnent  would  determine 
inftTor  of  Imogen ;  comparing  her  with  the  supposititious  present  mistress 
of  Posthumus,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  appetite  too  would  give  the  same 
infliige.  Desire  (says  he)  when  it  approached  tluUerVy  and  considered  it 
is  con^Mrison  with  such  neat  excdience^  would  not  only  henol  »o  aUurtd 
to  fud^  but,  seized  with  a  fit  of  loathing,  would  vomit  emptiness,  would 
fm  the  convulsions  of  disgust,  though,  being  unfed,  it  had  no  object 

4  i.  e.  he  is  n,  foreigner^  andyboJisS,  or  sttfy. 
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lach.  Lamentable  !     What ! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radianft  sun,  and  solace 

I'the  dungeon  by  a  snufi*? 
Jmo.  t  pray  you,  sir, 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 

To  my  demands.     Why  do  you  pity  me  '^ 
ladi.   That  others  do, 

I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your ^But 

It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it. 

Not  mine  to  speak  on't. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me.     Tray  you, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do ;  for  certainties 
£ither  are  past  remedies ;  or,  timely  knowing,^ 
The  remedy  then  born,)  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop.* 

lack.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon  ;  this  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye. 
Fixing  it  only  here ;  should  I  (damned  then) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol ;  join  gripes  with  hands 

Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood,^  (falsehood,  as 

With  labor ;)  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye. 

Base  and  unhistrous  as  the  smoky  light 

That's  ffid  with  stinking  tallow  ;  it  were  fit. 

That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 

Encounter  such  revolt. 
^»W).  My  lord,  I  fear. 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

lack.  And  himself.     Not  I, 

inclined  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 

^t  aeeniB  probable  that  knomng  is  here  an  error  of  the  press  for 


•fi.  ^  **  .T***  information  which  you  seem  to  press  forward  and  yet  withhold.* 
##  """"^  *•  ^  horeemanahip. 
i^^  r Wj  Z''''****^^  ^  ***^   ^y  ^®"^  oft«°  fi^P^d  ^^  fiequeot 
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The  beggary  of  his  change  ;  but  'tis  jour  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  coDScience,  to  my  toDgue, 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

lack.    O  dearest  soul!  your  cause  doth  strike 
heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick.     A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fastened  to  an  empery,^ 
Would  make  the  greatest  king  double !  to  be  partnc 
With  tomboys,^  hired  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield  !  with  diseased  yei^tii 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold, 
Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature !  such  boiled  stiij 
As  well  might  poison  poison  !     Be  revenged ; 
Or  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  stock. 

Imo.  Revenged ! 

How  should  I  be  revenged  ?     If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  it  be  true, 
How  should  I  be  revenged? 

lack.  Should  he  make  me 

Live,  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets; 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?     Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed ; 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close,  as  sure. 

Imo.  What,  ho,  Pisanio! 

lack.    Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Imo.   Away ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears,  that  ha* 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honorable. 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  thb  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st ;  as  base,  as  strange« 


1  Empery  is  a  word  signifying  tovemgn  command;  now  obsoleta 
s  We  stul  call  a  ibrwtutl  or  rude  hoyden  a  tomboy.    But  our  anec 

seem  to  have  used  the  term  for  a  wanton. 
3  This  alludes  to  an  ancient  process  of  scalding*,  or  parboiling,  to 

a  certain  disease.    See  Randle  Uohne,  Storehouse  of  Armoiy^  b.  3b  p 
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Thou  wrong'st  a  gentlemaiii  who  is  aa  far 

From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honor ;  and 

Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 

Thee  and  the  devil  alike.     What,  ho,^  Pisanio!*?*^ 

The  king,  my  father,  shall  be  made  acquaiatfid 

Of  thy  assault     If  he  shall  think  it  fit, 

A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart: 

As  in  a  Romish  ^  stew,  and  to  expound: 

His  beastly  mind  to  us ;  he  hath  a  court 

He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 

He  not  respects  at  all. — What,  ho,  Pisanio ! 

ladi.   O  happy  Leonatus !  I  may  say ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee, 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodnesa 
Her  assured  credit ! — Blessed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  called  his !  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit !     Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord, . 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er.     And  he  is  one 
The  truest  mannered  ;  such  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  htm ; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 
Imo.  You  make  amende* 

lack.   He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  god ; 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honor  sets  him  off, 
Ifore  than  a  mortal  seeming.     Be  not  angry, 
Host  mighty  princess,  that  1  have  adventured 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;  which  hath 
Honored  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare, 
^hich,  you  know,  cannot  err.     The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you^ 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.     Pray  your  pardon. 
Imo.   All's  well,  sir.     Take  my  power  i'  the  court  for 
yours. 


1  Romuh  for  Roman  was  the  phraseology  of  Shakipetre^  ig$» 
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lack.  My  humble  thanks.     I  had  almost  forgot 
To  entreat  jour  grace  but  in  a  small  request, 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends, 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo.  '  Pray,  what  is't  ? 

lach.   Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing,')  have  mingled  sums, 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  ha?e  done 
In  France.     'Tis  plate,  of  rare  device ;  and  jewels, 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form ;  their  values  great ; 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange,^ 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage.    May  it  please  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly-,  ^ 

And  pawn  mine  honor  for  their  safety.     Since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bedchamber. 

lack.  They  are  in  a  trunk. 

Attended  by  my  men.     I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night ; 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  O,  no,  no. 

lack.  Yes,  I  beseech ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word. 
By  lengthening  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  crossed  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  ? 

ladi.  O,  I  must,  madam ; 

Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to-night« 
I  have  outstoqd  my  time ;  w*hich  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 


t  «  Yoa  are  so  great  you  woidd  faine  march  in  fielde^ 

That  world  should  jodge  you  feathers  of<me  wing,^ 

ChurchycmPs  ffaming  to  Wanderers^  1588. 
*  See  note  4,  p.  237,  ante. 
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Imo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept. 
And  truly  yielded  you.     You  are  very  welcome. 

[ExeufU. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  1.     Ccmrt  hefwe  CymheXmth  Palace. 

Enter  Cloten  and  two  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck!  when  I 
kissed  the  jack  upon  an  upcast,^  to  be  hit  away !  I  had 
a  hundred  pound  on't.  And  ihen  a  whoreson  jackanapes 
must  take  me  up  for  swearing;  as  if  I  borrowed  mine 
oaths  of  him,  and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure. 

1  Lard.  What  got  he  by  that  ?  You  have  broke  his 
pate  with  your  bowl. 

2  Lard.  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke  it, 
it  would  have  ran  all  out.  [Aside. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is 
not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths.     Ha  ? 

2  Lard.  No,  my  lord ;  nor  [Asidel  crop  the  ears  of 
them. 

Clo.  Whoreson  dog ! — I  give  him  satisfaction  ? 
'Would  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank ! 

2  Lard.   To  have  smelt  like  a  fool.^  [Aside. 

Clo.  I  am  not  more  vexed  at  any  thing  in  the  earth,— ^ 
A  pox  on't !  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble  as  I  am  ;  they 
dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of  the  queen,  my  mother. 
Every  jack-slave  hath  his  belly  full  of  fighting,  and  I 
must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match. 


^  He  is  dMcribin^r  his  fate  at  bowls.  The  jcuk  is  the  small  bowl  at 
^ch  the  others  are  aimed;  be  who  is  nearest  to  it  wins.  <* To  kiss  the 
jvk**  is  a  state  of  great  advantage.  The  expression  is  of  frequent  oc- 
ciDrence  in  the  old  comedies.    The  jack  is  also  called  the  miflress. 

s  The  same  quibble  has  occurred  in  As  You  Like  It 
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2  Lord.  You  are  a  cock  and  capon  too;  and  joa 
crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on.^  {^Aside* 

Clo.   Sayest  thou  ? 

1  Lofd.  It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertake 
every  companion  *  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that ;  but  it  is  fit  I  should  coounit 
offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2  Lord,   kyj  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 
Clo.   Why,  so  I  say. 

1  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger  that's  come  to 
court  to-qaight  ? 

Clo.   A  stranger !  and  I  not  know  on't  ? 

2  Liord.  He's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and  knows  it 
not.  [Aside. 

i  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come ;  and,  'tis  thought, 
Mie  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus!  a  banished  rascal ;  and  he's  another, 
"whatsoever  he  be.     Who  told  you  of  this  stranger? 

1  Lord.   One  of  your  lordslup's  pages. 

Ch.  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him?  Is  there  no 
derogation  in't  ? 

1  JLord.   You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
Clo.   Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  You  are  a  fool  granted ;  therefore  your 
issues,  being  foolish,  do  not  derogate.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  so  see  this  Italian.  What  I  have 
lost  to-day  at  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night  of  him.     Come,  ^ 

2  Lord.   I'll  attend  your  4€irdship. 

[Exeunt  Clotek  andJirM  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
-Should  yield  the  world  this  ass !  a  woman  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain  ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart, 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess. 
Thou  divine  ImogeQ,  "what  thou  endur'st ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  governed ; 

^  ih&t  vSy  in  dthdr  words,  yon  are  &  coteonib, 

^  The  use  of  compcanUm  was  the  same  as  fX  fdUm  now.    It  wm  t 
word  of  contempt. 
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A  mother  hourly  coining  plots ;  a  wooer 

More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 

Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 

Of  the  divorce  he'd  make !  The  Heavens  hold  firm 

The  walls  of  thy  dear  honor ;  keep  unshaked 

That  temple,  thy  fair  mind ;  that  thou  mayst  stand, 

To  enjoy  thy  banished  lord,  and  this  great  land ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE   IL    A  Bedchamber;  in  one  part  of  it  a 

trunk. 

Imogen  reading  in  her  bed ;  a  Lady  attending. 

Imo.   Who's  there  ?  my  woman  Helen  ? 

Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

Imo.   What  hour  is  it  ? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

Imo.   I  have  read  three  hours,  then ;  mine  eyes  are 
weak. — 
Fold  downf  the  leaf  where  I  have  left.     To  bed ; 
Take  not  away  the  taper ;  leave  it  burning ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'the  clock, 
I  pr'ythee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  seized  me  wholly. 

[Exit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye ! 

[Steeps.     IkCHiMOj  from  the  trunk. 

lack.   The  crickets  sing,  ^nd  man's  o'erlabored  sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest.     Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,^  ere  be  wakened 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed !    Fresh  lily ! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets !     That  I  might  touch ! 
But  kiss  ;  one  kiss ! — ^Rubies  unparagoned, 
flow  dearly  they  do't ! — 'Tis  her  breathing  that 

1  It  WM  anciently  the  custom  to  ftrew  chamben  wHh  maheii 
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Perfumes  the  chamber  thus.     The  flame  o'  the  taper 

Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  nnderpeep  her  lids^ 

To  see  the  inclosed  lights,  now  canopied 

Under  these  windows ;  white  and  azure,  laced 

With  blue  of  heaven's  own  dnct.^ — But  my  design  ? 

To  note  the  chamber.—- i  will  write  all  down  ;— 

Such,  and  such,  pictures ; — ^there  the  window ; — such 

The  adornment  of  her  bed ; — the  arras,  figures, 

Why,  such,  and  such ; — and  the  contents  o'the  story, — 

Ay,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  movables 

Would  testify  to  enrich  mine  inventory. 

O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her ! 

And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying ! — Come  off,  come  off ;— 

[  Taking  off  her  bracelet. 
As  slippery  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard ! 
Tis  mine ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly. 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.     On  her  left  JM-east 
A  mde  cirique-spotted,  Hke  the  crimson  drops 
P  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.     Here's  a  voucher*, 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  maibe :  this  sect et 
Will  force  him  think  1  have  picked  the  look,  and  laV 
The  treasure  of  her  honor.     No  more. — To  what  end  r 
Why  should  1  write  this  down,  that's  riveted, 
Screwed  to  my  memory  ?     She  hath  teen  reading 
The  tale  of  Tereus ;  ^  here  the  leafs  turned  down^ 
Where  Philomel  gave  up. — I  have  enough ; 
To  the  trunk  agam,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  yon  dragons  of  the  night !  ^ — that  daWnu^lg^ 

1  Warburton  wished  to  read  :-^ 

<* White  wiOi,  azure  laced, 

Hvt  bloe  of  heaven's  owntinct*' 

But^here  is  no  necessity  for  change.  By  axwrt  our  ance^rs  BBderrtocM^ 
not  a  dark  blue,  but  a  light  glaucoos  color,  a  tinct  or  effusion  oT  a  hHue 
color. 

s  Ttreus  and  Progne  is  the  second  tale  m  A  Petite  Fklace  of  Pettie  hh 
Pleasure,  4to.  1576.  The  story  is  related  in  Ovid,  Metam.  L  vL  ;  and  by 
Gower  in  his  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  v.  fol.  113,  b. 

9  The  task  of  draiwing  the  cluuriot  of  Night  was  asngiiod  to  dragoDS^ 
on  account  of  their  supposed  watchfulness. 
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May  bare  the  raven's  eje.     I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[Clock  strikes. 
One,  two,  three, — Time,  time ! 

[Goes  into  the  trunk.     Tlie  scene  closes. 


SCENE    IIL    An  Antechamber  adjoining  Imogen'^ 

Apartment. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Lords. 

1  Lord.   Yoar  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in 
loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 
Clo.    It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 
I  Lord.   But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the  noble 
temper  of  your  lordship.    You  are  most  hot  and  furious, 
when  you  win. 

Clo.   Winning  would  put  any  man  into  courage,    tf 
I  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have  gold 
enough.     It's  almost  morning,  is't  not  ? 
1  Lord.   Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  music  would  come.  I  am  advised 
to  give  her  music  o'  mornings ;  thby  say,  it  will  pene- 
trate. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come  OB ;  tune.  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your 
fingering,  so ;  well  try  with  tongue,  too :  if  none  will 
do,  let  her  remaiti ;  but  Pll  never  give  o'er.  First,  a 
Tery  excellent,  good-conceited  thing ;  after,  a  wonderful 
sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich  words  to  it,  and  then  let 
her  consider. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven^ s  gate  sings^ 

And  Phcebus  ^gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  tfiose  springs 

On  chaliced  *  flowers  that  lies ; 

^  The  morninff  «un  dries  up  the  dew  which  lies  in  the  oupi  of  flowen. 
Tilt  cup  of  the  flower  u  called  the  eaUx ;  whence  chattee. 
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And  idnking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  tlieir  golden  eyes ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin : 

My  lady  sweet,  arise ; 
Arise,  arise. 

S09  get  you  gone.  If  this  penetrate,  I  will  consider 
your  music  the  better ;  Mf  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice  in  her 
ears,  which  horse-hairs,  and  cat-guts,  nor  the  voice  of 
of  uupaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never  amend. 

[Exeunt  Musicians. 

Enter  Ctbibeline  and  Queen. 

2  Lord.   Here  comes  the  king. 

Clo.  I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late ;  for  that's  the  trea- 
son I  was  up  so  early.  He  cannot  choose  but  take  this 
service  I  have  done,  fatherly. — Good  morrow  to  your 
majesty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stem  daugh- 
ter? 
Will  she  not  forth  ? 

Clo."  I  have  assailed  her  with  music ;  but  she  vouch- 
safes no  notice. 

Cym.   The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him.     Some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  she's  yours. 

Queen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the 

Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.     Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits ;  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season.'    Make  denials 
Increase  your  services ;  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspired  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her. 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends, 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Clo.  Senseless?  notsa 

1  L  e.  I  will  pay  yon  more  amply  for  it 

*  <<  With  BolidtatioDi  not  only  proper,  but  well  timed.* 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.   So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome ; 
1)16  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  be  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 
But  that's  no  fault  of  Ms.     We  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honor  of  his  sender ; 
And  towards  himself  bis  goodness  forespent  on  us 
We  must  extend  our  notice.* — Our  dear  son, 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mistress. 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us ;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come,  our  queen. 

[Exeunt  Ctm.,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Mess. 
Clo.    If  she  be  up,  I'll  speak  with  her;  if  not. 
Let  her  lie  still,  and  dream. — By  your  leave,  ho !— ^ 

[Knocks. 
•  I  know  her  women  are  about  her ;  what 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?     'Tis  gold 
^bich  buys  admittance ;  oft  it  doth ;  yea,  and  makes 
Diana^s  rangers  false'  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  of  the  stealer ;  and  'tis  gold 
IVhich  makes  the  true  man  killed,  and  saves  the  thief; 
l^ay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man.    What 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?    I  will  make 
•One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me  ;  for 
I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 
%  your  leave.  [Knocks. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.   Who's  there  that  knocks  ? 

Clo.  A  gentleman. 

Lady.  No  moi*e  ? 

Clo.   Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady.  That's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours. 
Can  justly  boast  of.     What's  your  lordship's  pleasure  ? 

1  That  is,  we  mort  extend  towards  himself  our  notice  qf  his  goodneii 
beRtofore  shown  to  us. 
'  FaUt  is  not  here  an  adjective,  but  a  veib. 

VOL.  VI.  32 
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Clo.  Your  lady's  person ;  is  she  ready  ? 
Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.   There's  gold  for  you ;  sell  me  your  good  n 

K>rt. 
ow !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  yc 
What  1  shall  think  is  good  ? — The  princess 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo.   Good  morrow,  fairest  sister ;  your  sweet  banc 

Imo.   Good  morrow,  sir ;  you  layout  too  much  pais 
For  purchasing  but  trouble.     The  thanks  I  giv^e. 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks, 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  swear,  I  love  yoi 

Imo.   If  you  but  said  so,  'twere  as  deep  with  me. 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.   But  that  you  shall  not  say  1  yield,  being  sileiii 
I  would  not  speak.     I  pray  you,  spare  me.     I' faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness ;  one  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance.^ 

Clo.   To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  'twere  my  sin 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks.^ 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fooiS 

Imo.   As  I  am  mad,  I  do. 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  verbal ;  ^  and  learn  now,  for  all. 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 

1  L  e.  <<  a  man  of  your  knowledge,  being  taught  foibearance,  dioaU 
learn  it" 

s  This,  as  Cloten  very  well  understands  it,  is  a  covert  mode  of  caHiiii 
hun  a  fool.  The  meaning  implied  is  this : — *^  If  I  am  mad,  as  you  tell  fli9 
I  am  what  you  can  never  be.      **  Fools  are  not  mad  folks.*^ 

3  L  e.  BO  varbostj  so  full  of  talk. 


IS 
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By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
Aud  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 

?ro  accuse  myself,)  I  hate  you ;  which  I  had  rather 
ou  felt,  than  inake't  my  boast. 
Clo.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contract  you  pretefid  with  that  base  wretch, 
One,  bred  of  alms,  and  fostered  with  cold  dishes, 
ith  scraps  o'  the  court,)  it  is  no  contract,  none ; 
And  though  it  be'  allowed  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who,  than  he,  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  their  souls 
'On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
ut  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-figured  knot ;  * 
Yet  you  are  curbed  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown ;  and  must  not  soil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  '  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent. 

Itno.  Profane  fellow! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more, 
£ut  what  thou  art,  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom ;  thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Iven  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  'twere  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,^  to  be  styled 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom ;  and  hated 
Tor  being  preferred  so  well. 
Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him ! 

Imo.   He  never  can  meet  more  mischance  than  come 
To  be  but  named  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipped  his  body,  is  dearer. 
In  Qiy  respect,  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee. 
Were  they  all  made  such  men. — How  now,  Pisanio  ? 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.   His  garment?    Now,  the  devil 

Imo.  To  Dorothy,  my  woman,  hie  thee  presently.— 

^  In  kooti  of  their  own  tying. 
*  A  low  fellow  only  fit  to  wear  a  livery, 

'  '^If  yoQ  were  to  oe  dignified  only  in  companion  to  your  virtoei,  tte 
ntar-hiDgman'f  place  is  too  good  for  yoo." 


Clo.  His  garment? 

Into.  I  am  s(»righted  with  a 

Frighted,  and  angered  worse. — Go,  bid  my  woi 
Search  for  a  je wel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm ;  it  was  thy  master's ;  'shre^ 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think 
I  saw't  this  morning ;  confident  I  am, 
Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm ;  I  kissed  it. 
I  hope  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he* 

Pis.  'Twill  not  be  losL 

Imo.  I  hope  so ; '  go,  and  search.  [JSb 

Clo.  You  havo  abused 

His  meanest  garment  ? 

Imo.  Ay ;  I  said  so,  sir. 

If  you  will  make't  an  action,  call  witness  to't. 

Clo.   I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother 

She's  my  good  lady ;  ^  and  will  conceive,  I  hope 
But  the  worst  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  sir. 
To  the  worst  of  discontent. 

Clo.  I'll  be  revenged*— 

His  meanest  garment  ? — Well. 


SCENE   IV.     Rome.    An  Apartment  in  PI 

House. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Philario. 

Post.  Fear  it  not,  sir.     I  would  I  were  so  au 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honor 
Will  remain  hers. 
Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  t 

Post.  Not  any ;  but  abide  the  change  of  tim 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 

1  i.  e.  haunted  by  a  fool  aa  by  a  tprirhi, 
9  Thia  ia  aaid  ironically.    ''My  good  lady  **  is  eqoiTaknt  to ' 
friend." 
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That  warmer  days  would  come :  in  these  feared  hopes 
1  barely  gratify  your  love ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.   Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
Overpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus.    .  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commission  throughly ;  and,  I  think, 
He'll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 
Or^  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe, 

rStatist*  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,) 
xhat  this  will  prove  a  war ;  and  you  shall  hear 
X^he  legions  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  pepny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  ordered,  than  when  Julius  Csesar 
Smiled  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at.     Their  discipline 
JTNow  mingled  with  their  courages)  will  make  known 
To  their  approvers,^  they  are  people,  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Phi.  See!  Iachimo! 

Post.   The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land ; 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kissed  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.    I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

lack.  Your  lady 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  looked  upon. 

Post.   And,  therewithal,  the  best ;  or  let  her  beauty 


^  Or  ttandi  here  for  ere.    Respecting  the  tribute  here  alluded  to, 
^PrtUmnary  Remarks, 

'  i  e,  statesman, 

'  That  i8|  ''to  thoee  who  try  them."    The  old  copy,  hy  a  common 
^pogn^cal  error  in  the  preceding  line,  has  wingted  instead  of  ndfigftdL 
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Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
And  be  false  with  them. 

lach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Past.  Their  tenor  good,  I  trust. 

Inch.  'Tis  verj  like. 

Phi.   Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court. 
When  you  were  there  ?  * 

lack.  He  was  expected  then. 

But  not  approached. 

Post.  ^      All  is  well  yet. —  • 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

lach.  If  I  have  lost  it, 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
Pll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain ;  for  the  ring  is  won.  \ 

Past.  The  stone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lach.  Not  a  whit 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  sir. 

Your  loss  your  sport ;  I  hope  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lach.  Good  sir,  we  must. 

If  you  keep  covenant.     Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  1  grant 
We  were  to  question  further ;  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honor. 
Together  with  your  ring ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  bqth  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand 
And  ring  is  yours.     If  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honor,  gains,  or  loses. 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 


1  This  speech  is  given  to  Posthamus  in  the  o]d  copy.    It 
fsned  to  Pbilario  at  the  snggestioa  of  Steevens. 
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Ia€k.  Sir,  my  circumstaiieet, 

Being  so  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them, 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe ;  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which,  I  doubt  not. 
You'll  ^give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

Icbdi.                                   First,  her  bed-chamber 
(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not ;  but,  profess. 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,')  it  was  hanged 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story. 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swelled  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride ;  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value ;  which,  I  wondered^ 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on't  was  * 

Post.  This  is  true ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

lack.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must, 

Or  do  your  honor  injury. 

lack.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Ohaste  Dian,  bathing.     Never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ;  ^  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing 

1  L  e.  **that  which  was  well  worth  wttchiag  or  lyln^  awake  [t(nr]." 
ee  the  preeedinf  scene. 
'  MaaoD  pcoposes  to  read : — 

«  Suck  the  true  life  onH  waa.'^ 

li  a  typographical  error  easily  made ;  and  the  emendation  desenree  a 

leein  the  text 

*  L  e.  so  near  speech.  The  meaninff  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
*Tbe  MculpUnr  was  as  nature  dwmS;  he  nve  every  tlung  that  oaUue 
ssibiit  breath  and  motion.    In  hrtaik  is  included  speech/* 
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Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap ; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

lack.  The  roof  o'the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted.     Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them,)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands.^ 

Post.  This  is  her  honor ! — 

Let  it  be  granted  you  have  seen  all  this,  (and  praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance,)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

lack.  Then,  if  you  can, 

[Pulling  out  tlie  bracelet. 
Be  pale ;  *  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel.     See ! — 
And  now  'tis  up  again  :  it  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  I'll  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove ! — 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it.     Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her  ? 

lack.  Sir,  (I  thank  her,)  that. 

She  stripped  it  from  her  arm ;  I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enriched  it  too.     She  gave  it  me,  and  said 
She  prized  it  once. 

Post.  May  be,  she  plucked  it  off 

To  send  it  me. 

lack.  She  writes  so  to  you  ?  doth  she  ? 

Post.   O,  no,  no,  no ;  'tis  true.     Here,  take  this  toc^  i 

[Gives  the  rii 
It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye, 
Kills  me  to  look  on't. — Let  there  be  no  honor, 
Where  there  is  beauty ;  truth,  where  semblance ;  lor 
Where  there's  another  man.     The  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made, 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues ;  which  is  nothing. — 
O  above  measure  false ! 


1  The  transverse  or  horizontal  pieces,  upon  which  the  wood  wafl ^ 

ported,  were  what  Shakspeare  here  calls  the  brands ;  properly  brandvr€n»'^* 
*  The  meaning  seems  to  he,  <<If  you  ever  can  he  pale— be  paU  ntc^^^ 
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Phi.  Have  patience,  sir. 

And  take  your  ring  again  ;  'tis  not  yet  won. 
It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it ;  or. 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  corrupted^ 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her. 

Post.  Very  true ; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by't. — ^Back  my  ring;— 
Reader  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  stolen. 
Inch.   By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 
Past.   Hark  you,  he  swears ;  by  Jupiter  he  sfweari. 
TTis  true ; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 'tis  true.     I  am  ^re 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All  sworn  ^  and  honorable. — They  induced  to  steal  h ! 
And  by  a  stranger  ? — No,  he  hath  enjoyed  her. 
The  cognizance  *  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this, — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 

dearly. — 
^Fhere,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
IDivide  themselves  between  you ! 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient. 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believed 

CDf  one  persuaded  well  of 

Post.  Never  talk  on't ; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lach.  If  you  seek 

or  further  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
C^orthy  the  pressing)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
^Df  that  most  delicate  lodging.     By  my  life, 
%  kissed  it ;  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
o  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 

stain  upon  her  r 
Post.   Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 
-Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
"\^ere  there  no  naore  but  it. 

lach.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

1  It  was  anciently  the  custom  for  the  servants  of  mat  families  (as  it  Ss 
^^^cw  for  the  servants  of  the  king)  to  talie  an  oau  of  fidelity  on  thor 
^UMrtnce  Mo  office. 

*  The  badge,  the  token,  the  visible  prooC 
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Post.   Spare  your  arithmetic ;  never  count  the  turns 
Once,  and  a  million ! 

lack.  ril  be  sworn, 

Post.  No  sfwearing 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done't,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  hast  made  me  cuckold. 

lack:                                      I  will  deny  nothing. 
,  Post.   O  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal;! 
.  I  will  go  there,  and  do't :  i'  the  court ;  before 
Her  father. — I'll  do  something [£a»^ 

Phi.  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience ! — You  have  won. 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  ^  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

lach.  With  all  my  heart. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  v.     77^  same.    Another  Room  in  the  same 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Post.   Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  ?     We  are  bastards  all ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  1  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamped  ;  some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit.     Yet  my  mother  seemed 
The  Dian  of  that  time ;  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengeance  ; 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained. 
And  prayed  me,  oft,  forbearance  ;  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warmed  old  Saturn  ;  that  I  thought  b< 
As  chaste  as  unsunned  snow- — O,  all  the  devils ! — 
This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour, — was't  not  ? — 
Or  less, — at  first.     Perchance  he  spoke  not ;  but, 


I  L  e.  avert  hif  wrath  fiom  hiniBelf ;  prevent  him  from  injariiig  himift 
inhifl  rage. 
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Like  a  full-acorned  boar,  a  German  one, 

Crj^ed,  Oh  !  and  mounted ;  found  no  opposition 

But  what  he  looked  for  should  oppose,  and  she 

Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  find  out 

The  woman's  part  in  me !  for  there's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 

It  is  the  woman's  part :  be  it  lying,  note  it, 

The  woman's ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers ; 

Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,,  hers  ;  revenges,  hers ; 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 

Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability. 

All  faults  that  may  be  named,  nay,  that  hell  know^i 

Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all ;  but,  rather,  all. 

For  even  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  so  old  as  that.     I'll  write  against  them, 

Detest  them,  curse  them.     Yet  'tis  greater  skill 

In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will ; 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.         [Exit. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE   I.    Britain.     A  Room  of  State  in 

Cymbeline's  Palace. 

nter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  and  Lords,  at 
one  door;  and  at  another^  Caius  Lucius,  and 
Attendants. 

Cym.  Now  say  what  would  Augustus  Caesar  with  us? 
Luc.   When  Julius  Caesar  (whose  remembrance  yet 
ives  in  men's  eyes ;  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues, 
^3e  theme,  and  hearing  ever)  was  in  this  Britain, 
-^nd  conquered  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle, 
jnFamous  in  Caesar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
*Xlian  in  his  feats  deserving  it,)  for  him, 
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And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 

Yearly  three  thousand  pounds ;  which  by  thee  latelj 

Is  left  uutendered. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  so  ever.  ^ 

Clo.  There  be  many  Caesars, 

Ere  such  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay. 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity. 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  sir,  my  liege. 
The  kings  your  ancestors ;  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle ;  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscalable,  and  roaring  waters; 
With  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.     A  kind  of  conquet 
Csesar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of,  came,  and  saw,  and  overcame :  with  shame 
(The  first  that  ever  touched  him,)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten ;  and  his  shipping, 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles!)  on  our  terrible  seas. 
Like  egg-shells  moved  upon  their  siirges,  cracked 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks;  for  joy  whereof. 
The  famed  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(Q  giglot  *  fortune !)  to  master  Caesar's  sword, 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright. 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid. 
Our  kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time: 
and,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  more  such  Caesars :  othei 
of  them  may  have  crooked  noses ;  but,  to  owe  suci 
straight  arms,  none. 

Cym.   Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  a 
hard  as  Cassibelan;  I  do  not  say  I  am  one;  but  1 

1  A  f^ot  was  a  strumpet  The  Poet  has  transferred  to  Cassibelaa  m 
adventure  which  happened  to  his  brother  Nennius.  See  Holinshed,  bOoj 
iu.ch.ziiL 
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have  a  hand. — Why  tribute?  why  should  we  pay 
tribute  ?  If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a 
blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will  pay 
him  tribute  for  light ;  else,  sir,  no  more  tijbute,  pray 
you  now. 

Cym.   You  must  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free,     Caesar's  ambition, 
(Which  swelled  so  much,  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'the  world,)  against  all  color,*  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us ;  which  to  shake  off. 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.     We  do  say  then  to  Caesar 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordained  our  laws  ;  ^whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair,  and  franchise, 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed. 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry ;)  Mulmutius  made 

our  laws. 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  cicilled 
Himself  a  king. 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Caesar 
(Caesar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants,  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers)  thine  enemy. 
Receive  it  from  me,  then  : — War,  and  confusion. 
In  Caesar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee ;  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted. — ^Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him ; '  of  him  I  gathered  honor ; 
Which  he,  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce. 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.'     I  am  perfect,* 

^  L  e.  without  any  pretence  of  rij?ht 

'  Some  few  hints  for  this  part  of  the  play  are  taken  from  Holinshed. 

'  L  e.  at  the  extremity  of  defiance.  So  in  Helyas  Knight  of  the  Swanne, 
%  I.  no  date : — **  Here  is  my  gage  to  sustain  it  to  the  uUeranee,  and 
^ht  it  to  the  death." 

^  Well-informed. 
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That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms ;  a  precedent 
Which,  not  to  read,  would  show  the  Britons  cold. 
So  Csesar  ^ali  not  find  them. 

Laic.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make  pastin 
with  us  a  day  or  two  longer.  If  you  seek  us  aftc 
wards  in  other  terms,  you  shall  find  us  in  our  salt-wat 
girdle :  if  you  beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is  yours ;  if  you  fi 
in  the  adventure,  our  crows  shall  fare  the  better  1 
you ;  and  there's  an  end. 

Luc.   So,  sir. 

Cym.  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he  niiii< 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  \^Exeu$ 


SCENE   IL    Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Pis.   How!  of  adultery?     Wherefore  write  you  n 
What  monster's  her  accuser  ? — Leonatus ! 
O  master !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear!     What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous-tongued,  as  handed)  hath  prevailed 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  ?  No. 
She's  punished  for  her  truth ;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in ^  some  virtue, — O  my  master! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,  as  were 
Thy  fortunes.* — How !  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command  ?— 4,  her  ? — her  blood  ? 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Jjet  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity, 

^  To  takit  in  is  to  conqwr. 

9  Thy  mind,  comjHxrtd  to  hers,  is  now  as  low  as  thy  condition  was  cm 
pared  to  hers.  According  to  modem  notions  of  grammatical  constnicti 
It  should  be,  ^  thy  mix\d  to  }ur$^ 
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So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ?    Do^t ;  the  letter 

[Reading. 
That  I  have  sent  her^  by  lier  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity.^ — O  damped  paper ! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee !  Senseless  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodarj  ^  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without  ?     Lo,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 

1  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded.' 
Imo.   How  now,  Pisanio? 
Pis.   Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 
Imo.   Who  ?  thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  lord  ?  Leonatus  ? 
O  learned  indeed  were  that  astronomer. 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contained  relish  of  love. 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — ^yet  not. 
That  we  two  are  asunder,  let  that  grieve  him,— 
(Some  griefs  are  med'cinable ;)  that  is  one  of  them, 
ror  it  doth  physic  love ; — of  his  content. 
All  but  in  that  !^Good  wax,  thy  leave. — Blessed  be 
You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !     Lovers 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike ; 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
Y)Hiclasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news,  gods! 

[ReOifls. 

Justice,  and  your  father^s  wrath,  should  he  take  me 

m  his  dominions,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me  as  ^  you, 

■ 

^  The  words  here  read  by  Pisanio  froni  his  master's  letter  (as  it  is  after* 
virds  given  in  frost)  are  not  found  there,  thouj?h  the  substance  of  them 
ii  contained  in  it  Malone  thinks  this  a  proof  that  Shakspeare  had  no 
view  tQ  the  publication  of  his  pieces — the  inaccuracy  would  hardly  be 
<ietected  by  the  ear  of  the  spectator,  though  it  could  hardly  escape  an 
ittentive  reader. 

'  L  e.  a  subordtrude  €^ent^  as  a  vassal  to  his  chief.  Afeodanf,  however, 
■eant  also  **  a  prime  agents  or  steward,  who  received  aids,  reliefs,  suits 
of  lenrice,  dtc.  due  to  any  lord." — dossofpraphia  AngHcana  J^ovoj  171S^ 
Vet,  after  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Bhakspeare  does  not  use  it  to 
■ignifj  a  eonfederaU  or  accomplice^  as  he  does  federary  in  The  Winter's 
Tile,  Act  ii.  So.  1. 

'  L  e.  I  am  unpractised  in  the  arts  of  murder. 

/  ^  is  here  used  for  that.    The  word  not  in  the  next  line,  being  ac 
eidentally  omitted  in  the  old  copy,  was  supplied  by  Malone. 


/ 
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O  the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  not  even  renew  n 
with  your  eyes.  Take  notice,  Uiat  I  am  in  Cambria^ 
at  Milford' Haven.  JVhat  your  otvn  love  unll,  out  oj 
this,  advise  you,  follow.  So,  he  wishes  you  all  happiness, 
tliat  remains  loyal  to  his  voio,  and  your,  increasing  m 
love,^  Leonatus  Posthumus. 

O  for  a  horse  with  wings ! — Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 

He  is  at  Milford-Haven  ;  read,  and  tell  me 

How  far  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 

May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 

Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 

QVho  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord ;  who  long'st — 

O  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me ; — ^yet  long'st, — 

But  in  a  fainter  kind — O  not  like  me ; 

For  mine's  beyond  beyond  *)  say,  and  speak  thick ;  • 

(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 

To  the  smothering  of  the  sense,)  how  far  it  is 

To  this  same  blessed  Milford,     And,  by  the  way, 

Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 

To  inherit  such  a  haven.     But,  first  of  all, 

How  we  may  steal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 

That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going, 

And  our  return,  to  excuse/ — But  first,  how  get  hence: 

Why  should  excuse  be  born  or  e'er  begot !  * 

We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter,     Pr'ythee,  speak, 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 

'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pis.    One  score,  'twixt  sun  and  sun. 
Madam,  's  enougli  for  you ;  and  too  much  too. 

Imo.   Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  so  slow.     I   have   heard   of  riding 

wagers,' 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

1  We  should  now  write  *^  yours,  increasing  in  love."     Your  is  to  Im 
joined  in  construction  with  Leonatus  Postkumus,  and  not  with  mcreatiiy 
9  i.  e.  her  long^ing  iefuriher  than  beyond, 

3  L  e.  •*  speak  quxckr 

4  That  is,  **  in  consecjuence  of  our  ^oing  hence  and  returning  back." 

5  i.  e.  before  the  act  is  done  for  which  excuse  will  be  necessary. 

tf  This  practice  was,  perhaps,  not  much  leas  prevalent  in  Shakspeaie^ 
tune  than  it  is  at  present 
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• 

That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf.* ^But  this  is  foolery. — 

G09  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness,  say 

She'll  home  to  her  father ;  and  provide  me,  presently, 

A  riding-suit ;  no  costlier  than  would  fit 

A  franklin's  '  housewife. 

Pis.  Madam,  you're  best^  consider. 

Imo.   I  see  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here. 
Nor  what  ensues ;  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through.*     Away,  Ipr'jrthee ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee.     There's  no  more  to  say ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  [ExeutU. 


Scene   hi.     Wales.     a  mountainous  Country,  toitk 

a  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.   A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
MTiose  roof's  as  low  as  ours !     Stoop,  boys.     This  gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and  bows  you 
4?o  a  morning's  holy  office.     The  gates  of  monarchs 
-^e  arched  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  ^  through 
-^nd  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Oood  morrow  to  the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven ! 
^^e  house  i'the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gut.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Arv.    '  Hail,  heaven ! 

Bel.  Now,  for  our  mountain  sport.  Up  to  yon  hill ; 
Your  legs  are  young :  I'll  tread  these  flats.  Consider, 
^hen  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 

^  The  Mnd  of  an  hour-glags.  9  A  franklin  la  a  yeoman. 


'  That  10,  **tf<m^d  best  consider." 
^  **!  see  neither 


on  tiiis  side  nor  on  that,  nor  behind  me ;  but  find  a  foff 
in  etch  of  those  quarters  that  my  eye  cannot  pierce.  The  way  to  Miifora 
ii  ilone  clear  and  open.  Let  us  therefore  instantly  set  forward."  Br 
*^vkd  engtus^  Imogen  means  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  step! 
^  going  to  take. 
'  <Stn^  walk  proudly. 
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That  it  is  place  which  lessens,  and  sets  off. 

And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you. 

Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war ; 

This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 

But  being  so  allowed.^     To  apprehend  thus, 

Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see ; 

And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 

The  sharded  ^  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 

Than  is  the  fuU-winged  eagle.     O,  this  life 

Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check; 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  brabe ;  ^ 

Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  him  fine, 

Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrossed :  no  life  to  ours.^ 

Guu   Out  of  your  proof  you  speak.     We,  poor  un.- 
fledged. 
Have  never  winged  from  view  o'  the  nest ;  nor  know  aot 
What  air's  from  home.     Haply,  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you. 
That  have  a  sharper  known ;  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age ;  but,  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance  ;  travelling  abed  ; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit.^ 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of, 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?     We  have  seen  nothing. 
We  are  beastly  ;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey  ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat. 
Our  valor  is,  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 


1  <<  In  any  service  diHie,  the  advantage  rises  not  from  the  mei,  but  from 
the  aUowanct  (i.  e.  approval)  of  it" 

s  i.  e.  sctdu-^ngtii  beetle. 

'  The  old  copy  reads  6a&e;  the  uncommon  word  hntbt  not  beiiif 
Amiliar  to  the  compositor.  A  hrabt  is  a  contemptuous  or  prosdlook, 
^irord,  or  gesture ;  quasi,  a  hrant. 

4  i.  e.  comvctred  to  ours. 

s  To  striae  a  limit  is  to  overpass  his  bound. 
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We  wdke  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison  bird>^ 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bd.  How  jou  speak: ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries, 
And  felt  them  knowingly ;  the  art  o'  the  court,. 
As  hard  to  leare,  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling ;  the  toil  of  the  wafi, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
P  the  name  of  fame,  and  honor ;  which  dies  i'  the  search ; 
And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph, 
As  record  of  fur  act ;  nay,  many  times, 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  duomg  well ;  what's  worse, 
Must  court'sy  at  the  censure. — -O  boys,  this  story 
The  worid  may  read  in  me.     My  body's  marked 
With  Roman  swotds ;  and  my  report  was  once 
Fflst  with  the  best  of  note.     Cymbeline  loved  me  ; 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  oSL    Then  was  I  as  a  tree. 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit ;  but  in  one  night, 
A  storm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Qui.  Uncertain  favor  I 

Bel.   My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  tdd  yott  oft) 
^ut  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevailed 
before  my  perfect  honor,  swore  to  Cymbe&ie, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans.     So, 
followed  my  banishment ;  and,  this  twenty  years, 
"Willis  rock,  and  these  demesnes,  have  been  my  world ; 
Adhere  I  have  lived  at  honest  fi-eedom  ;  paid 
^More  pious  debts  to  Heaven,  than  in  all 
*Xhe  fore-end  of  my  time. — ^But,  up  to  the  mountains ; 
"^his  is  not  hunters'  language.— He  that  strikes 
*Xhe  venison  first,  shall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast ; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state.     Ill  meet  you  in  the  valleys. 

{Exeunt  Gui.  and  Arv. 
How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
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These  boys  know  little  they  are  sons  to  the  king ; 

Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 

They  think  they  are  mine;  and,  though  trained  up 

thus  meanly 
Pthe  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them. 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore, 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king,  his  father,  called  Guiderius, — Jove ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story :  say, — Thus  mine  enemy  fell; 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck ;  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words.     The  younger  brother,  Cadwal^^ 
(Once  Arvitagus,)  in  as  like  a  figure, 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.     Hark !  the  game  is  roused ! — 
O  Cymbeline !  Heaven  and  my  conscience  knows, 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me  ;  whereon, 
At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes ; 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 
Thou  wast  their  nurse ;  they  took  thee  for  their  moth^X'y 
And  every  day  do  honor  to  her  grave.^ 
Myself,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  called. 
They  take  for  natural  father.     The  game  is  up. 

[Ear**. 

SCENE   IV.    iVijar  Milford-Haven. 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imo.   Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  firom  hors^^j 
the  place. 
Was  near  at  hand.    Ne'er  longed  my  mother  so 

1  L  e.  to  the  gnve  of  Euriphile ;  or  to  the  grave  of  **  their  mother," 
they  supposed  it  to  be. 
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To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now. — Pisanio !  Man ! 
Where  is  Posthumus  ?  *  What  is  in  thy  mind, 
'      That  makes  thee  stare  thus?  Wherefore  breaks  that 

sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?  One,  but  painted  thus, 
f       Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed 
Beyond  self-explication.     Put  thyself 
Into  a  'havior  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
V'anquish  my  staider  senses.     What's  the  matter  ? 
Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A.  look  untender  ?  If  it  be  summer  news, 
^mile  to't  before ;  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
^B^ut  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's  band  ! 
^Cliat  drug-damned  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him, 
^^nd  he's  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,  man ;  thy  tongue 
z^flay  take  oflF  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
^^ould  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Please  you,  read ; 

nd  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
he  most  disdained  of  fortune. 
Imo.   [Reads.]    Thy  mistress^  Pisanio,  hath  played 
strumpet  in  my  bed;  the  testimonies  whereof  lie 
leedifig  in  me.    I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises; 
om  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief  and  as  certain  as  I 
^^mect  my  revenge.     That  part,  thou^  Pisanio,  must  act 
,^^Jor  me  J  %f  thy  faith  he  not  tainted  with  the  breach  of  hers, 
thine  own  hands  take  away  her  life ;  I  shall  give 
hee  opportunities  at  Milford-Haven.     She  hath   my 
tier  for  the  purpose ;  where,  if  thou  fear  to  strike  j  and 
0  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pander  to 
r  dishonor,  and  equally  to  me  disloyal. 
Pis.   What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ?  the  paper 
ath  cut  her  throat  already. — No,  'tis  slander  ; 
"^hose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 

^  The  trae  pronnneiation  of  Greek  and  Latin  namea  was  not  moeh 
^^Mrded  by  the  writers  of  Shakspeare's  age.    The  Poet  has,  however, 
^mred  fiom  himself^  and  given  the  trae  pronunciation  when  the  name 
ocean,  and  in  one  other  place : — 

«  To  his  protection ;  call  him  PosQiUmus,^ 

**  Strock  the  maintop !  O  Posthumus  !  alas." 
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Outvenoms  all  the  worms  *  of  Nile  ;  whose  breath 

Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 

All  corners  of  the  world.     Kings,  queens,  and  states,* 

Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam  ? 

Imo.   False  to  his  bed !  What  is  it  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  Hwixt  clock  and  clock  ?  if  sleep  charge  nature.^ 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him. 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that's  false  to  his  bed  ? 
Is  it  ? 

Pis.   Alas,  good  lady  ! 

Imo.   I  false  ?  Thy  conscience  witness. — lachimo, 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  now,  methinks, 
Thy  favor's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,^  hath  betrayed  him. 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion  ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls,* 
I  must  be  ripped : — to  pieces  with  me ! — O, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors !  All  good  seeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  O  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany ;  not  bom,  where't  grows ; 
But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.   True,  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false  ^neas, 
Were,  in  his  time,  thought  false  ;  and  Sinon's  weeping 

1  It  has  already  been  observed  that  toorm  was  the  general  name  for  all 
the  serpent  kind.    See  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

3  i.  e.  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 

3  Putta,  in  Italian,  signifies  both  a  jay  and  a  whore.  Borne  jtnf  of  Italy, 
whose  moiher  was  her  paintings  L  e.  made  b^  art ;  the  creature  not  of 
nalnre,  but  of  painHng.  In  tms  sense,  paintmg  may  be  said  to  be  hest 
mother. 

^  That  is,  to  be  hung  up  as  useless  among  the  neglected  contents  of  a 
wardrobe.    Clothes  were  not  formerly,  as  at  present,  made  of  slight  ma- 
terials ;  were  not  kept  in  drawers,  or  ^ven  away  as  soon  as  lapse  of  time 
or  change  of  fashion  had  impaired  £eir  value.    On  the  contrary,  they 
were  hung  up  on  wooden  pegs,  in  a  room  appropriated  to  the  sole  purpose 
of  receiving  them ;  and  though  such  cast-off  things  as  were  composed  of    J 
rich  substances  were  occasionally  ripped  for  domestic  uses,  articles  of" 
ii^erior  quality  were  suffered  to  hijmg  Inf  (he  uhxIU  till  age  and  moths  hadM 
destroyed  what  pride  would  not  permit  to  be  worn  by  servants  or  poo^B 
relations. 
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Did  scandal  many  a  holj  tear ;  took  pity 

From  most  true  wretchedness.     So,  thou,  Posthumus, 

Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ;  ^ 

Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  and  perjured, 

From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest : 

Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding :  when  thou  seest  him, 

A  little  witness  my  obedience.     Look ! 

[  draw  the  sword  myself :  take  it ;  and  hit 

The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart. 

Fear  not;  'tis  empty  of  all  things  but  grief: 

Thy  master  is  not  there ;  who  was,  indeed, 

The  riches  of  it.     Do  his  bidding ;  strike. 

Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause ; 

But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instrument ! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  die ; 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's.     Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.*     Come,  here's  my  heart ; 
Something's  afore't.     Soft,  soft ;  we'll  no  defence ; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — What  is  here  ? 
The  scriptures  ^  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turned  to  heresy  ?     Away,  away. 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart !  Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  false  teachers :  though  those  that  are  betrayed 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Posthumus,  thou  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father. 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  fellows,*  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 

^  The  leaven  is,  in  Scripture  phraseology,  «  The  whole  wickedneBs  of 
ffff  sinful  nature.'* 

'  **Tbat  makes  me  afraid  to  put  an  end  to  my  own  life." 
,  ^  Shakspeare  here  means  Leonatus's  letters ;  but  there  ia  an  opposition 
intended  between  Scripiurt^  in  its  common  signification,  and  here$y. 

^  FdUnoi  for  equals. 
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A  Strain  of  rareness ;  and  I  grieve  myself, 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedged  by  her 
That  now  thou  tirest  ^  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  panged  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  despatch* 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher,     Where's  thy  knife  i 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding, 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  O  gracious  lady. 

Since  1  received  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do't,  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.    Pll  wake  mine  eyeballs  blind  first.^ 

Imo.  Wherefore  then 

Didst  undertake  it  ?  Why  hast  thou  abused 
So  many  miles  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own  ?  our  horses'  labor  ? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturbed  court. 
For  my  being  absent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?     Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far. 
To  be  unbent,^  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand. 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  bad  employment ;  in  the  which 
I  have  considered  of  a  course.     Good  lady. 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary ;  speak. 

I  have  heard,  I  am  a  strumpet ;  and  mine  ear. 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound, 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.     But  speak. 

Pis.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imx).  Most  like ; 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither ; 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  first,  as  well  as  the  last,  of  these  metaphorical 
expresaions  is  from  falcomy.    A  bird  of  prey  may  be  said  to  be  c  ' 
when  the  keemiiess  of  its  appetite  is  taken  away  by  ftrtng*,  or 
Upon  some  object  given  to  it  for  that  purpose. 

^  BUndy  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  was  supplied  by  Hanmer. 

3  To  have  thy  bow  unbent ;  alluding  to  a  hunter. 
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My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be, 
But  that  my  master  is  abused ; 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art, 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo.   Some  Roman  courtesan. 

Pis.  *  No,  on  my  life. 

Ill  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  'tis  commanded 
I  should  do  so.     You  shall  be  missed  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow. 

What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?    Where  bide  ?    How  live  ? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  you'll  back  to  the  court, — 

Imo.   No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing;  ^ 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

hno.  Where  then  ? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?     Day,  night, 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?     P  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest.     Pr'ythee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pt5.  I  am  most  glad 

Vou  think  of  other  place.     The  ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow.     Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is ;  *  and  but  disguise 
That,  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be, 

1  This  line  requires  some  word  of  two  syllables  to  complete  the  measora 
StMfens  proposed  to  read : — 

*^  With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing,  CTofeti ; 
That  Cloten,"  du:. 

'  To  wear  a  djork  mind  is  to  carry  a  mind  impenetrable  to  the.  search 
Mothers.  The  next  lines  are  obscure.  <<  You  must  (fmys  Pinnio)  dis- 
pute that  greatness  which,  to  appear  hereafter  in  its  proper  form,  canmd 
}d  ^jpear  wUhoui  gnat  danger  to  itself/* 

VOL.  VI.  35 
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But  by  self-danger ;  you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view ;  ^  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus ;  so  nigh,  at  least, 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 
'  Imo.  O  for  such  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Pis.   Well,  then,  here's  the  point 
You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience ;  fear  and  niceness 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly. 
Woman  its  pretty  self)  into  a  waggish  courage; 
Ready  in  gibes^  quick-answered,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weasel :  ^  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek. 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack,  no  retaedy !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan  ;  and  forget 
Your  laborsome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Ima.  Nay,  be  brief. 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  ipake  yourself  but  like  one- 

Fore-thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit 
(^Tis  in  my  cloak-bag)  doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them.     Would  you,  in  their  serviagy 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Luciue 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy ,^  (which  you'll  make  him  knoWi 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  m  music,)  doubtless, 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you ;  for  he's  honorable, 

^  1  Full  of  vkw  appeftiv  to  mean  of  (tmip^  prospeei,  affording  a  eompkbi 
view  of  circumstances  which  it  is  your  interest  to  know. 

9  This  character  of  the  freoffd  is  not  mentioned  by  naturalists.  WeaaeH 
were  formerly,  it  appears,  kept  in  houses  instead  of  cats,  for  the  pmpaa 
cf  killing  vermin. 

3  i.  e.  wherein  you  are  accomplished. 
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ind,  doiibling  that,  most  hdy.     Yoar  means  abroad 
ifou  have  me,^  rich ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
beginning,  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

riie  gods  will  diet  me  with.     Pr'ythee,  awaj ; 
rhere's  more  to  be  considered ;  but  we'll  even  ' 
ill  that  good  time  will  give  us.     This  attempt 
[  am  soldier  to,'  and  will  abide  it  with 
1  prince's  courage.     Awaj,  I  pr'ythee. 

Tis.   Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  farewell ; 
Lest,  being  missed,  I  be  suspected  of 
ifonr  carriage  from  the  courts    My  noble  mistress, 
Sere  is  a  box ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen  ; 
What's  in't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea, 
Or  stomach-qualmed  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade. 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood ; — may  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo.  Amen ;  I  thank  thee. 

[ExeufU. 

SCENE  V.    A  Ro(m  in  CymheXmeh  Pdace. 

Enter  Ctmbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  and  Lords. 

Cym.   Thus  far ;  and  so,  farewell. 

Lac.  Thanks,  royal  sir 

My  emperor  hath  wrote ;  I  must  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  sorry,  that  I  must  report  ye 
%  master's  enemy. 

Cym.   Our  subjects,  sir, 
^31  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and  for  ourself        i 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Ajmear  unkinglike. 

LMC.  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over  land,  to  Milford-Haven.—- 
Kadam,  all  joy  befall  your  grace,  and  you !  * 

^  **  Ai  for  yoor  fubsifltence  abroad,  you  may  rely  on  me." 

'  We^  make  oar  work  even  with  our  Hmt ;  weVl  do  what  time  will  allow. 

'  I  e.  equal  to,  or  have  ability  for  it 

^  We  should,  apparently,  read  ^  his  grace  and  you,"  or  *^  your  grace  and 
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Cym.  My  lords,  j<j)u  are  appointed  for  that  o£Sce ; 
The  due  of  honor  in  no  point  omit. — 
Soy  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.   Receive  it  friendly ;  but  from  this  time  forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Lmc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner ;  fare  you  well. 

Cym.   Leave   not  the    worthy   Lucius,   good    mj 
lords. 
Till  he  have  crossed  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Lcnrds. 

Queen.   He  goes  hence  frowning ;  but  it  honors  us, 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  'Tis  all  the  better : 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.   Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us,  therefore,  ripely. 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness. 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'Tis  not  sleepy  business ; 

But  roust  be  looked  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

Cym.   Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus. 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen. 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?     She  hath  not  appeared 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tendered 
The  duty  of  the  day.     She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty : 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us ;  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance. 

[Exit  an  Attend 

Queen.  Royal  sir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retired 
Hath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
'Tis  time  must  do.     'Beseech  your  majesty. 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her ;  she's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes. 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 
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Re-enter  an  Attendant. 

Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?    How 

Can  her  contempt  be  answered  ? 

Atten.  Please  jou,  sir, 

Her  chambers  are  all  locked ;  and  there's  no  answer 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud'st^  of  noise  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her, 
She  prayed  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close ; 
Whereto  constrained  by  her  infirmity. 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you. 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  wished  me  to  make  known ;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym.  Her  doors  locked  ? 

Not  seen  of  late  ?     Grant,  Heavens,  that  which  I 
Fear,  prove  false !  [Exit 

Qtieen.  Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

Clo.   That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after.— »• 

[Exit  Cloten. 
Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus ! — 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine.     I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her. 
Where  is  she  gone  ?     Haply,  despair  hath  seized  her ; 
Or,  winged  jvith  fervor  of  her  love,  she's  flown 
To  her  desired  Posthumus.     Gone  she  is 
To  death  or  to  dishonor ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either.     She  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 

How  now,  my  son  ? 

Clo.  nris  certain,  she  is  fled ; 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king.     He  rages ;  none 
t^are  come  about  him. 

1  The  fint  folio  readi  Unod. 
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Qiieen.  All  the  better;  may 

This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day !  ^ 

[Exit  Queen. 

Clo.   I  love  and  hate  her ;  for  she's  fair  and  royal ; 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman ;  *  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 
Outsells  them  all.     I  love  her  therefore ;  but, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favors  on 
The  low  rosthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment, 
That  what's  else  rare,  is  choked ;  and,  in  that  point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed. 
To  be  revenged  upon  her.     For,  when  fools 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Shall — Who  is  here  ?    What !  are  you  packing,  sirrah  ? 
Come  hither.     Ah,  you  precious  pander !     Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?     In  a  word ;  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord ! 

Clo.   Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter, 
I  will  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
PU  have  the  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  .'' 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord, 

How  can  she  be  with  him  ?    When  was  she  missed  ? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir?     Come  nearer; 

No  further  halting.     Satisfy  me  home, 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.   O,  my  all-worthy  lord ! 

Clo.  All  worthy  villain ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once. 
At  the  next  word, — ^No  more  of  worthy  lord, — 

1  i.  e.  may  his  grief  this  night  prevent  him  from  ever  seeing  anotl^^ 
day,  by  anticipated  and  premature  destruction. 
^  Than  any  lady,  than  all  ladies,  than  all  womankind, 
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Speak,  or  tbj  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  deati^. 

jPmu  Then,  sirj, 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  ^Presenting  a  letter. 

Clo.  Let's  see't. — I  will  pursqe  her 

JBven  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pis.  Or  this,  or  perish.^  } 

She's  far  enough  ;  and  what  he  learns  by  thj3,  >  Aside. 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.  y 

Clo.  Humph ! 

Pis.   Ill  write  to  my  lord  she's  dead.      O  Imogen, 
Safe  mayst  thou  wander,  safe  return  again !       [j$side. 

Clo.    Sirrah,  is  this  letter  tru^  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand ;  I  know't. — Sirrah,  ii^ 
thou  wouldst  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  m^  true  service ; 
undergo  those  employments,  wherein  I  should  have 
cause  to  use  thee,  with  a  serious  industry, — that  is, 
what  villany  soe'er  I  bid  thee  do,  to  perform  it  direcdy 
and  truly, — I  would  think  thee  ^s\  honest  man.  Tbpii 
shouldst  neither  want  my  means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my 
Toice  for  thy  preferment. 

Pis.   Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  Wilt  thou  serve  me  ?  For  since  patiently  and 
constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune  of  that 
beggar  rosthumus,  thou  canst  not  in  the  course  of 
gratitude  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of  mine.  Wilt  thou 
serve  me? 

Pis.    Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  here's  my  purse.  Hast 
^y  of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  possession  ? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same  suit 
he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and  mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that  suit 
hither ;  let  it  be  thy  first  service ;  go. 

Pis.  I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

]  By  these  worde,  it  ki  probable  Puamo  meana,  <*  1  mast  either  jmidiw 
^  ve6i  npon  Cloten,  or  perish  by  his  fiuy.''  Dr.  JohDson  thought  the 
Words  ihoald  be  given  to  Cloten. 
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Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Milford-Haven. — I  forgot  to  ask 
him  one  thmg;  Pll  remember't  anon. — Even  there, 
thou  villain,  Posthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I  would 
these  garments  were  come.  She  said  upon  a  time, 
^the  bitterness  of  it  I  now  belch  from  mj  heart,)  that 
she  held  the  very  garment  of  Posthumus  in  more 
respect  than  mj  noble  and  natural  person,  together 
with  the  adornment  of  my  qualities.  With  that  suit 
upon  my  back,  will  I  ravish  her.  First  kill  him,  and 
in  her  eyes ;  there  shall  she  see  my  valor,  which  will, 
then  be  a  torment  to  her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground, 
my  speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — 
and  when  my  lust  hath  dined,  (which,  as  I  say,  to 
vex  her,  I  will  execute  in  the  clothes  that  she  so 

E raised,)  to  the  court  Pll  knock  her  back,  foot  her 
ome  again.     She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and 
VU  be  merry  in  my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  with  the  clothes. 

Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pis.   Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.   How   long  is't  since    she  went  to  Milford- 
Haven  ? 

Pis.   She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that  is  the 
second  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee ;  the  third 
is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my  design. 
Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself 
to  thee. — ^My  revenge  is  now  at  Milford;  'would  t 
had  wings  to  follow  it ! — Come,  and  be  true.       [Ezit^ 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss ;  for,  true  to  thee  9 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be. 
To  him  that  is  most  true.^ — To  Milford  go. 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursu'st.     Flow,  flow, 
You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her !     This  fooPs  speed 
Be  crossed  with  slowness ;  labor  be  his  meed !     [£m/- 

1  Pisanio,  notwithstanding  his  master's  letter  commanding  the  mnrcS^ef 
of  Imogen,  considers  him  as  (me,  supposing,  as  he  has  already  said  to  1^^^* 
that  Posthumus  was  abused  by  some  villain,  equally  an  enemy  to  th/em 
both. 
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SC£N£  VI.    Before  the  Cave  of  Belariua. 

tlnter  Imogen,  in  hoyh  clothes. 

Imo.   I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one. 
1  have  tired  myself;  and  for  twq  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.     I  should  be  sick, 
Put  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  showed  thee, 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken.     O  Jove !  I  think 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched ;  siich^  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  relieved.     Two  beggan^  told  me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way.     Will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afflictions  on  them ;  knowing  'tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial  p     Yes ;  no  wonder. 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true.     To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer,^  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord  ! 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones.    Now  I  think  on  thee, 
My  hunger's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — ^But  what  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it.     'Tis  some  savage  hold : 
I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call ;  yet  famine, 
Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho !  who's  here  ? 
If  any  thing  that's  civil,^  speak ;  if  savage, 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho ! — ^No  answer  ?  then  I'll  enter. 
Best  draw  my  sword ;  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely  look  on't. 
Soch  a  foe,  good  Heavens !        [She  goes  into  the  cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bd.   You,  Polydore,  have  proved  best  woodman,' 
and 

H  e.  if  a  greaUr  at  heamer  orin^e. 

'  Cpril  10  tere  cMixedj  w  opposed  tp  moagt^  wild,  rode,  or  ancultivated. 
•If  iny  one  dvefl  here." 
'  A  woodman,  in  its  common  acceptation,  w  here,  signifies  a  hunter, 
VOL.  VI.  36 
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Are  master  of  the  feast.     Cadwal,  and  I, 

Will  play  the  cook  and  servant ;  'tis  our  match.^ 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die, 

But  for  the  end  it  works  to.     Come ;  our  stomachs 

Will  make  what's  homely,  savory.     Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restie  ^  sloth 

Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — ^Now,  peace  be  here, 

Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself! 

Gui.  I  am  thoroughly  weary. 

Arv.   I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite. 

Gui.   There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave ;  we'll  browse 
on  that. 
Whilst  what  we  have  killed  be  cooked. 

Bel.  ■"  Stay ;  come  not  in. 

[Lookifig  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jujriter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon ! — ^Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.   Good  masters,  harm  me  not. 
Before  I  entered  here,  I  called ;  and  thought 
To  have  begged,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took.     Goo^h 

troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had  foui^^^ 
Grold  strewed  i'  the  floor.'     Here's  money  for  my  mea^  ^ 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted. 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth  ? 

Arv.   All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 

lie.  our  compact 

*  Restie^  whicn  Steevens  unwanantably  changed  to  retftpe,  sigiiB^^ 
here  duU,  hecm,  as  it  is  explained  in  Bullokar's  Elxpoaitor,  1616. 

3  Hanmer  altered  this  to  '^  o'  the  floor ;  ^  but  in  was  freqaendy  nae^  ^ 
on  in  Shakqieare's  time,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ''Thy  wiU  be  dom.^  ** 
earth." 
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Arv.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be, 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger !  Gods ! 

BeL  Hark,  bojs. 

IWhispGrun^. 

Into.   Great  men, 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  sealed  them,  flaying  by 
That  nothing  gift  of  differing  ^  multitudes,) 
Could  not  outpeer  these  twain.     Pardon  me,  gods ! 
Pd  change  mj  sex  to  be  companion  with  them. 
Since  Leonatus'  false.* 

BeL  It  shall  be  so ; 

Boys,  we'll  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come  in: 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting ;  when  we  have  supped, 
We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gut.  Pray  draw  near. 

Jrv.   The  night  to  the  owl,  and  morn  to  the  lark, 
less  welcome. 

Imo.   Thanks,  sir. 

Arv.  I  pray,  draw  near.        lExeunt. 


SCENE   VII.    Rome. 


Enter  two  Senators  and  Tribunes* 

1  Sen.   This  is  the  tenor  of  the  emperor's  writ ; 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians ; 
And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-off  Britons ;  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business.     He  creates 

^  Differing  multitades  are  wtrying  or  toavering  moltitades. 

9  Malone  says,  *«  As  Shakspeare  nas  used  in  other  places  Meneton^ 
tent,  and  thy  mistress'  ear  for  ''Menelauses  tent,"  and  ''thy  nnstrease^ 
ear:"  it  is  probable  that  he  osed** since  Leonatus'  false"  lor  ^mpcff^ 
Leonatus  ig  false." 
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Lucius  proconsul ;  and  to  you,  the  tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission.^     Long  live  Csesar ! 
7Vt\   Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 
2  Sen.  Ay, 

Tri.   Remaining  now  in  Gallia  ? 
1  Sen.  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  supplyant.     The  words  of  your  commission 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  discharge  our  duty. 

{Ezeunt* 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  L     The  Forest^  near  the  Cave. 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.   I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should 

^Aeet,  if  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.     How  fit  his 

garments  serve  me!    Why  should  his  mistress,  who 

^^^as  made  by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be  fit  too  ? 

^4ie  rather,  (saving  reverence  of  the  word,)  for*  'tis 

^^d  a  woman's  fitness  comes  by  fits.     Therein  I  must 

I^lay  the  workman.     I  dare  speak  it  to  myself,  (for  it  is 

^^ot  vain-glory  for  a  man  and  his  glass  to  confer :  in  bis 

^^^n  chamber,  I  mean,)  the  lines  of  my  body  are  as 

^^ell  drawn  as  his;  no  less  young,  more  strong,  not 

^^^neath  him  in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage 

■^►f  the  time,  above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  m 

general  services,  and  more  remarkable  in  single  oppo- 

itions;^  yet  this  im  perse verant^  thing  loves  him  in 

1  He  commanda  the  commiBsion  to  be  given  you. 

'  L  e.  cause,  3  m  Jq  smg\e  eombttU* 

_     ^  Imfnieverani  jffohMjmeeia  no  more  than perH^ 
'^^^^^ponwudf  immasktd. 
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my  despite.  What  mortality  is !  Posthumus,  thy  head| 
which  now  is  growing  upon  thy  shoulders,  shall  withn 
this  hour  be  off;  thy  mistress  enforced ;  thy  garments 
cut  to  pieces  before  thy  face:^  and  all  this  dooe, 
spurn  her  home  to  her  father ;  who  may,  haply,  be  a 
little  angry  for  my  so  rough  usage :  but  my  mother, 
having  power  of  his  testiness,  shall  turn  all  into  my 
commendations.  My  horse  is  tied  up  safe :  out,  swofd^ 
and  to  a  sore  purpose !  Fortune,  put  them  into  my 
hand !  This  is  the  very  description  of  their  meeting- 
place  ;  and  the  fellow  dares  not  deceive  me.        [£^* 


SCENE  II.    Before  the  Cave. 

EnteTjJrom  the  Cave^  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Aryi- 

RAGUs,  and  Imogen. 

Bd.  You  are  not  well ;  [To  Imogen  ;]  remain  here 
in  the  cave. 
We'll  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Arv.  Brother,  stay  here : 

[7\>  Imooen. 
Are  we  QOt  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity. 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Guu   Go  you  to  hunting.     I'll  alUde  with  him« 

/mo«   So  sick  I  am  not ;  yet  I  am  not  well ; 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick.     So  please  you  leave  me ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course ;  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.^    I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me.     Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable.     I'm  not  very  sick, 


1  Warborton  thought  ve  should  read,  <<  before  lor  face.'' 
9  Keep  your  dcdb^  course  uninterrupted ;  if  the  stated  plan  of 
once  broken,  nothing  follows  but  confusion. 
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Since  I  oHk  reason  of  it.     Pray  you,  trust  me  here* 
1^  rob  none  but  myself;  and  let  me  ^e, 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Grri.  I  love  thee ;  I  have  spoke  it. 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  nrach, 
As  I  do  love  my  fether. 

Bel.  What?  how?  how? 

Jrv.   If  it  be  isJn  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
fa  my  good  brother's  fault.     I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say. 
Love's  reason's  without  reason ;  the  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  who  is't  shall  die,  I'd  say, 
VyfcMier^  not  this  y&uth. 

Bel.  O  noble  strain !        [Aside. 

0  worthiness  of  nature !  breed  of  greatness  ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base : 
N^ature  hath  meal,  and  bran  ;  contempt  and  grace. 

1  am  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be. 
Doth  miracle  itself,  loved  before  me. — 

Tis  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  mom. 

Arc.  Brother,  farewell. 

Imo.    I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  You  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

Imo.    [Aside."]   These  are  kind  creatures.     Gods, 
what  lies  I  have  heard ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  all's  savage,  but  at  court ; 
Experience,  O,  thou  disprov'st  report ! 
Tlie  imperious^  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish, 
^^oor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still ;  heart-sick. — Pisanio, 
I'll  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

Gui.  I  could  not  stir  him ; 

He  said  he  was  gentle,'  but  unfortunate  ; 
I^ishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.   Thus  did  he  answer  me ;  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

^  Imftnoas  hu  here  Ha  tntnl  meaning  of  mtnidL  hgughbi.    See  Tnrfhis 
uid  Crewda,  Act  iv.  Sc  5. 

^  "*!  could  not  move  him  to  tell  his  atory."    QttdU  is  of  a  geidU  rac^ 
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Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field. — 

We'll  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in,  and  rest. 

Arv.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Fray?  be  not  sick, 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well,  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever. 

EExit  Imogen. 
,   le  hath  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings  t 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery !     He  cut  our  roots  icrr 
characters ; 
And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick, 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh ;  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note. 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 
Mingle  their  spurs  ^  together. 

Arv.  Grow,  patience ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  vine !  * 

Bel.   It  is  great  morning.'  Come;   away. — ^WL-*^* 
there  ? 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.   I  cannot  find  those  runagates ;  that  villain 
Hath  mocked  me.     I  am  faint. 

Bel.  Those  runs^gates! 

^  spurs  are  the  longest  and  largest  leading  roots  of  trees. 

8  *<Let  patience  grow,  and  let  the  stinking  elder,  grie/^  untwine  ^ 
perishing  root  from  those  of  the  increasinfir  yme,  patience.  WUhf/hf^ 
and  hVi  are  almost  always  convertible*  wor£u 

3  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iv.  Sc  3.  l^^ 
a  Grallicism : — **  II  est  grand  matin.'* 
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Means  he  not  us  ?   I  partly  know  him ;  'tis 

Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.     I  fear  some  ambush, 

I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 

/  know  'tis  he. — ^We  are  held  as  outlaws. — Hence. 

Guu   He  is  but  one.     You  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near :  pray  you  away ; 
L«et  me  alone  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Belarius  and  Aryiragus. 
Clo.  Soft !  what  are  you 

X'liat  fly  me  thus  ?  Some  villain  mountaineers  ?- 
I    tiave  heard  of  such.     What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Guu  A  thing 

IVIore  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
^   skLvCf  without  a  knock.^ 

Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

^  law-breaker,  a  villain.     Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui.   To  who  ?  to  thee  ?  What   art  thou  ?   Have 
not  I 
A.I1  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Say,  what  thou  art ; 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal. 

Who  is  thy  grandfather;  he  made*  those  clothes. 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet, 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence,  then,  and  thank 

X^he  man  that  gave  them  thee.     Thou  art  some  fool ; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief, 

Ilear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gut.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.   Cloten,  thou  villain. 
Gui.   Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
1  cannot  tremble  at  it ;  were't  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
*Twould  move  me  sooner. 

1  L  e.  than  answering  that  abuaive  word  slave, 
VOL.  VI.  37 
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Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 

Naj,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
Pm  son  to  the  queen. 

Gui.  Pm  sorrj  for't ;  not  seeming 

60  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gui.   Those   that   I   reverence,  those  I  fear — ^tb* 
wise; 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death. 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
PU  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence, 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads. 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer.  [^Exeunt^  fghtim^ 

Enter  Belarius  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.   No  company's  abroad. 

Arc.   None  in  the  world  ;  you  did  mistake  him,  sure 

Bel.   I  cannot  tell.     Long  \^  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  favor 
Which  then  he  wore  ;  the  snatches  in  his  voice. 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his.     I  am  absolute 
'Twas  very  Cloten. 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them. 

[  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him, 
Xon  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors ;  for  defect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cure  ^  of  fear.     But  see,  thy  brother. 


Re-enter  Guiderius,  with  Cloten's  head. 

Chii.   This  Cloten  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  purse. 
There  was  no  money  in't.     Not  Hercules 

1  The  old  copy  reads,  **  Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear ; "  but  Belarios  is  * 
signing  a  reason  for  Cloten's  foolhardy  desperation,  not  accounting  ^ 
his  cowardice.    The  emendation  adopted  is  Uanmer's. 
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Could  have  knocked  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none : 
Y^et,  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  heady  as  I  do  his. 

^el.  What  hast  thou  done? 

Gui.   I  am   perfect,^  what:  cut  off  one   Cbten's 
head; 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  called  me  traitor,  mountaineer ;  and  swore. 
With  his  own  single  hatid  he'd  take  us  i%^ 
Displace  our  heads,  where,  (thank  the  gods !):  tJiey 

grow, 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bet.  We  are  all  undone. 

Guu    Why,  worthy  father,  what  hare  we  to  Ibse^ 
But  that  he  swore  to  take— our  lives  ?  The  law 
Protects  not  us  ;  then  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us ;  * 

Play  judge,  and  executioner,  all  himself ; 
For '  we  do  fear  the  law  ?  What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but,  in  all  safe  reason^. 
Re  must  have  some  attendants.  Though  his  humor  ^ 
Was  nothing  but  mutation  ;  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse ;  not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  raved. 
To  bring  him  here  alone.     Although,  perhaps,. 
U  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  3s  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head ;  the  which  he  hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
He'd  fetch  us  in  ;  yet  is't  not  probable 
To  conie  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking, 
Or  they  so  suffering.     Then  on  good  ground  we  fear. 
If  we  do  fear  this  l^dy  hath  a  tau 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 

^  *I  tm  well  informed  wlMt** 

*  L  e.  eonqoer,  subdue  ua  9  For  again  in  tbe  senee  of  eoute 

^  The  old  copy  reade,  <•  hie  hmarJ*    The  emendation  is  Theobald*!. 
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Jrv.  Let  oidinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it ;  howsoe'er, 
Mj  brother  hath  done  well. 

JSel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day ;  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth.^ 

Gut.  With  his  own  sword. 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him.    I'll  throw't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea, 
And  tell  the  fishes,  he's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten. 
That's  all  I  reck.  [Exit. 

Bel.  I  fear  'twill  be  revenged ; 

'Would,   Polydore,   thou   had'st  not    done't!    though 

valor 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  'Would  I  had  done't, 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me  ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly  ;  but  envy  much. 
Thou  hast  robbed  me  of  this  deed.     I  would  revenges 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,^  would  seek  u- 

through, 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel.   Well,  'tis  done  ;— 
We'll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.     I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock ; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks.     I'll  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Jrv.  Poor  sick  Fidele ! 

I'll  willingly  to  him.     To  gain  his  color, 
Pd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood,' 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  "[JEsKrwC. 

Bel.  O  thou  goddess, 

1  **  Fidele's  sickness  made  my  fjoidk forth  from  the  cave  Udwas^ 

9  *^  Such  poTBuit  of  vengeance  as  fell  within  any  possibility  of  oppo* 

fition.''  j; 

3  *«  To  restore  Fidele  to  the  bloom  of  health,  to  recall  the  color  into  i^        ;• 

cheeks,  I  would  let  out  the  blood  of  a  whole  pariah^  or  any  number  o^    .  • 

such  fellows  as  Cloten."     A  parish  is  a  common  phrase  for  a  great 

fiwnber* 


I 
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Thou  dirine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys !  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'Tis  wonderful^ 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearned  ;  honor  untaught ; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other ;  valor. 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  bad  been  sowed  !  Yet  still  it's  strange 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends  ; 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guiderius. 

Gut.  Where's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream. 
In  embassy  to  his  mother ;  his  body's  hostage 
For  his  return.  \Solemn  musick 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  ^sounds !  but  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  ?  Hark ! 

Out.   Is  he  at  home  ? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

6uf  •   What  does   he  mean  ?   Since   death  of  my 
dear'st  mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.     The  matter  ?  ^ 

Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys,^ 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

He-enter  Arviragus,  bearing  Imogen,  as  deadj  in  kis 

arms. 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes, 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms. 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for ! 

^  Toyi  are  trffiei. 
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Arv.  The  bird  is  dead. 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipped  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty, 
To  have  turned  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Crui.  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  O  melancholy! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare  ^ 
Might  easiliest  harbor  in  ? — Thou  blessed  thing ! 
Jove   knows  what  man   thou  might'st  have   made? 

but  I,» 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  ! — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Art.  Stark,'  as  you  see. 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at ;  his  right  cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui.  Where  ? 

Arv.  O'  the  floor ; 

His  arms  thus  leagued.     I  thought  he  slept ;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  *  from  off"  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  bat  sleeps* 

If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 

1  A  crart  was  a  small  vessel  of  burden,  sometimes  spelled  craer^  crwf^^ 

and  even  craye.    The  old  copy  reads,  erroneously,  ** thy  doggidi 

eart^  The  emendation  was  sugfgested  by  Sympson  in  a  note  on  The 
Captain  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

9  We  should  most  probably  read,  *^  but  a%  /  "  •%  is  always  printed  ah  I 
in  the  first  folio,  and  other  books  of  the  time.  Hence,  perhaps,  J^  which 
was  used  for  the  affirmative  particle  cry,  crept  into  the  text. 

3  Stark  means  entirely  cold  and  stiff. 

^  *<  Clouted  bro^es  ^  are  coarse  wooden  shoes,  stren^ened  with  tiovi 
or  ^&-nails.  In  some  parts  of  England  thin  plates  of  iron,  called  douUi 
are  fixed  to  the  shoes  of  rustics. 
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Pll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.     Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azured  harebell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander. 
Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath.     The  ruddock  ^  would 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  *  thy  corse. 

Gut.  Pr'ythee,  have  done ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave. 
Arv.  Say,  where  shall's  lay  him  ? 

Gui.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 
Arv.  Be't  so. 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground 
As  once  our  mother ;  use  like  note,  and  words, 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gut.    Cadwal, 
I  cannot  siilg :  I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee ; 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 
Arv.  We'll  speak  it  then. 

BeL   Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less;'  for 
Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys ; 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember. 
He  was  paid  ^  for  that.     Though  mean  and  mighty, 
rotting 


^  The  ruddock  is  the  redhreast 

'  To  tointer-ground  appears  to  mean  to  dress  or  decorate  thy  corse  with 
"Avred  moss,"  for  a  urinter  covering. 
'  So  in  King  Lear : — 

•* Where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed, 

The  lesser  is  scarce  felt." 

^  Le.piimihed 
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Together,  have  one  dust ;  yet  reverence 
nrhat  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was  princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Crui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hitber. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv.  If  you'll  go  fetch  him, 

We'll  say  our  song  the  whilst. — ^Brother,  be^Ow 

Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the 
east; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for't. 

Arv.  'Tis-  true. 

Gui.   Come  on,  then,  and  remove  him. 
Arv.  So,- 

SONG. 

Gui.   Fear  no  more  the  heat  o^the  wn, 

Nor  the  furious  winterh  rages ; 
Thou  thy  toorldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta^en  tky  wa^es. 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust 

Arv.   Fear  no  more  thejroion  o'  the  great ; 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant^s  stroke ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak. 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic  must 
AllfoUaw  this,  and  come  to  dust.^ 

Gui.   Fear  no  more  the  lightning-Jlash. 
Arv.   Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone ; 


1  The  Poet's  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  this : — All  human  e^cd- 
lence  is  equally  subject  to  the  stroke  of  death :  neither  the  power  of 
kinss,  nor  tne  science  of  scholars,  nor  the  art  of  those  whoee  immediittf 
Btaay  is  the  prolongation  of  life,  can  protect  them  from  the  final  deatiof 
of  man. 
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Gui.   Fear  not  slander^  censure  rash ; 
Arv.    Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan. 
Both.   AH  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,^  and  come  to  dust 

Gui.   No  exorciser  "  harm  thee  ! 
Arv.   Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 
Gui.    Ghost  unlaid  ftyrbear  thee  ! 
Arv.   Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 
Both.    Quiet  consummation  have  ; 
And  renowned  he  thy  grave  ! 

Re-enter  BelarivSj  with  the  body  o/'Cloten. 

Gui.   We  have  done  our  obsequies ;  come,  lay  him 
down. 

Bel.   Here's  a  few  flowers,  but  about  midnight,  more ; 
The  herbs,  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'the  night, 
Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves. — Upon  their  feces : 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  withered ;  even  so 
These  herb'lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strow. — 
Come  on,  away ;  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground,  that  gave  them  first,  has  them  again ; 
Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

[Exeunt  Bel.,  Gui.,  and  Ary. 

Imo.  [Awaking.']  Yes,  sir,  to  Milford-Haven ;  which 
is  the  way  ? — 
I  thank  you. — :By  yon  bush  ? — Pray,  how  for  thither  ? 
'Ods  pitikins ! '     Can  it  be  six  miles  yet  ? 
I  have  gone  all  night. — Taith,  I'll  lie  down  and  sleep, 
fiat,  soft !  no  bedfellow ; — O  gods  and  goddesses ! 

[oeeing  the  body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't. — I  hope  I  dream ; 
t^or,  so,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 

1  To  <* consi^  to  thee "  is  to  ''seal  the  same  contract  wUk  thu;  **  L  e. 
^dd  their  names  to  thine  upon  the  register  of  death. 

'  It  has  abroad^  been  observed,  th^  exorciser  anciently  signified  a  per- 
*cm  who  could  raise  spirits,  not  one  who  lays  them. 

'  This  diminutive  adjuration  is  derived  from  GocTs  pity,  by  the  addition 
^km.    In  this  manner  we  have  also  ^OtTa  hodikina, 

VOL.  VI.  38 
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And  cook  to  honest  creatures.     But  'tis  not  so ; 

'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 

Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes.     Our  very  eyes 

Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Good  faith, 

I  tremble  still  with  fear ;  but  if  there  be 

Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 

As  a  wren's  eye,  feared  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 

The  dream's  here  still ;  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 

Without  me,  as  within  me ;  not  imagined,  felt. 

A  headless  man ! — The  garments  of  rosthumus ! 

I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg ;  this  is  his  hand ; 

His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  martial  thigh ; 

The  brawns  of  Hercules ;  but  his  Jovial  face  ^ — 

Murder  in  heaven  ? — How  ? — 'Tis  gone. — Pisanio, 

All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks^ 

And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee ! — Thou, 

Conspired  with  that  irregulous  ^  devil,  Cloten, 

Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord. — To  write,  and  read, 

Be  henceforth  treacherous ! — Damned  Pisanio 

Hath  with  his  forged  letters,— damned  Pisanio— 

From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 

Struck  the  main-top ! — O  Posthumus !  alas, 

Where  is  thy  head.'^  where's  that.''  ah  me!  wheie^J 

that.? 
Pisanio  might  have  killed  thee  at  the  heart. 
And  left  this  head  on.^ — How  should  this  be  ?   Pisanic^  / 
'Tis  he  and  Cloten ;  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.     O,  'tis  pregnant,  pregnant  /  ^ 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murderous  to  the  senses  ?     That  confirms  it  home ; 
This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's  !    O ! — 
Give  color  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 

1  ^Jovial  face"  here  signifies  such  a  face  as  belongs  to  Jove.  Tbtt 
epithet  is  frequently  so  used  in  the  old  dramatic  writers. 

^  hrtgvious  must  mean  lawless,  licentious,  out  of  rule.  The  woid  has 
not  hitherto  been  met  with  elsewhere. 

3  We  must  understand  hj*^ih\8  head,"  the  head  of  Poethunnif;  the 
head  that  did  belong  to  this  body. 

^  L  e.  *tis  a  ready,  apposite  conclusion. 
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I 

at  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 

ich  chance  to  find  us.     O  mj  lord,  my  lord ! 

ter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a 

Soothsayer. 

7ap.   To  them  the  legions  garrisoned  in  Gallia, 

&T  your  will,  have  crossed  the  sea ;  attending 

1  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  ships. 

ey  are  here  in  readiness. 

[au:.  But  what  from  Rome  ? 

!7ap.   The  senate  hath  stirred  up  the  confiners, 

1  gentlemen  of  Italy  ;  most  willing  spirits, 

at  promise  noble  service ;  and  they  come 

der  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo, 

nna's  brother.* 

Ltic.   When  expect  you  them  ? 

?ap.   With  the  next  benefit  o'the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardness 

kes  our  hopes  fair.    Command,  our  present  numbers 

mustered ;  bid  the  captains  look  to't. — Now,  sir, 

lat  have  you  dreamed,  of  late,  of  this  war's  purpose  ? 

9o(^.   Last  night  the  very  gods  showed  me  a  vision, 

fast,^  and  prayed,  for  their  intelligence,)  thus  :— 

iw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  winged 

^m  the  spongy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 

ere  vanished  in  the  sunbeams ;  which  portends 

niess  my  sins  abuse  my  divination) 

xess  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so, 

d  never  felse. — Soft,  ho !  what  trunk  is  here, 

thout  his  top?     The  ruin  speaks,  that  sometime 

ivas  a  worthy  building. — How !  a  page ! — 

dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ?    But  dead,  rather ; 

r  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 

th  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. — 

t's  see  the  boy's  face. 

Shakipeare  appears  to  have  meant  brother  to  the  prince  of  Sienna.    He 
not  aware  that  Sienna  was  a  republic^  or  possibly  did  not  heed  it 
Fagt  for  fasted,  as  we  have  in  another  place  of  this  play  l\ft  for  lyftmL 
dlar  phraseology  will  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
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Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Lac.   He'll  then  instruct  us  of  this  body. — ^Young  ^ 
one, 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes  ;^  for,  ijt  seems, 
They  crave  to  be  demanded ;  Who  is  this, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?     Or  who  was  he, 
That  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did,^ 
Hath  altered  that  good  picture  ?     What's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wreck  ?     How  came  it  ?    Who  is  it  ? 
What  art  thou  ? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing ;  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  master, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain. — Alas ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters  ;  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service. 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Lac.  'Lack,  good  youth, 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding.     Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

tmo.   Richard  du  Champ.^     If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope      \^Ai 
They'll  pardon  it.     Say  you,  sir  ? 

Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  ^ir. 

Lac.   Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same. 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith  ;  thy  faith,  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?  1  will  not  say. 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  mastered  ;  but,  be  sure. 
No  less  beloved.     The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner  .^ 

Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee.    Go  with  me.  (^ 

Imo.   I'll  follow,  sir.     But  first,  an't  please  the  gods, 
I'll  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 


1  Who  has  altered  this  picture,  so  as  to  make  it  otherwise  than  vtStxan^- 
didit? 

9  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  his  modem  names  (which  sometimes 
mixed  with  ancient  ones),  as  well  as  for  his  anachronisms,  to  the  fashioik. 
able  novels  of  his  time. 
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these  poor  pickaxes  ^  can  dig ;  and  when 

th  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  strewed  his 

grave, 
d  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
:h  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep,  and  sigh ; 
d,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you, 
please  you  entertain  me. 
Luc.  Ajy  good  youth ; 

d  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee. — 
'  friends, 

e  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties.     Let  us 
id  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
d  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
jrave.     Come,  arm  him.»— Boy,  he  is  preferred 
thee  to  us ;  and  he  shall  be  interred, 
soldiers  can.     Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes ; 
me  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise.       ^Exeunt. 


SCENE   III.     A  Room  in  Cjmheline^s  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Lords,  and  Pisanio. 

Cym.   A^ain ;  and  bring  me  word  how  'tis  with  her. 
fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son ; 
madness,  of  which  her  life's  in  danger ; — Heavens, 
w  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me !  Imogen, 
te  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone  ;  my  queen 
K>n  a  desperate  bed ;  and  in  a  time 
len  fearful  wars  point  at  me,  her  son  gone, 
needful  for  this  present.     It  strikes  me,  past 
le  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
lio  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
fit  seem  so  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from  thee 
^  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours ; 

lumbly  set  it  at  your  will.     But  for  my  mistress, 
nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone, 

I  Meaning  her  fingers. 

>  That  is,  *<  take  hua  up  in  your  arms." 
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Nor  when  she  purposes  return.    'Beseech  your  highBes^ 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

The  day  that  she  was  missing,  he  was  here ; 
I  dare  be  bound  he's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally. 
For  Cloten, — 

There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him. 
And  will,^  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cyvn.   The  time's  troublesome ; 
We'll  slip  you  for  a  season ;  but  our  jealousy 

[To  PisAina 
Does  yet  depend.' 

1  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty. 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn. 
Are  landed  on  your  coast ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and  queen ! — 
I  am  amazed  with  matter.^ 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

Your  preparation  can  affront  ^  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of:  come  more,  for  more  you're 

ready. 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion^ 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you.     Let's  withdraw; 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us.     We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away.         •      [ExeumA. 

Pis.   I  heard  no  letter  *  from  my  master,  since 
I  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain.     'Tis  strange. 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings.     Neither  know  I 

1  This  omission  of  the  personal  pronoun  was  hy  no  means  uncominai 
in  Shakspeare's  ag^e. 

3  *'My  suspicion  is  yet  undetermined."  We  now  say,  iht  mmm  ii 
depending. 

3  L  e.  confounded  by  a  variety  of  business. 

4  **  Your  forces  are  able  to  face  such  an  army  as  we  hear  the  eneaq 
will  bring  against  us.*^ 

^  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads,  «  Pvt  had  no  letter."  But  perhaps  *  no 
fetter"  is  here  used  to  signify  <*no  iidinga/*  not  a  tyllMe  of  reply. 
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• 

V/hat  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 
Perplexed  in  all.     The  Heavens  still  must  work : 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest ;  not  true,  to  be  true. 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  mjr  country, 
£ven  to  the  note  ^  o'  the  king,  or  I'll  fall  in  thenu 
All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  cleared  ; 
fortune  brings  in  some  boats,  that  are  not  steered. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.    Before  the  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviraqus. 

Guu   The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

Arv.   What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  Itfe,  to  lock  it 
rom  action  and  adventure  ? 

Gui.  Nay,  what  hope 

-^ave  we  in  hiding  us  ?    This  way,  the  Roman* 
-K\f  ust,  or  for  Britons  slay  us  ;  or  receive  us 
^or  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts,' 
iDuring  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

^V^ell  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  usk 
*To  the  king's  party  there's  no  going ;  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  mustered 
^mong  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render  ^ 
^Vhere  we  have  lived  ;  and  so  extort  firom  us 
That  which  we've  done,  whose  answer  would  be  death, 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Gui.  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt. 

In  such  a  time,  nothing  becoming  you, 
Xlor  satisfjring  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely,     • 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh, 

^  **!  win  so  dktmgniBh  myself^  the  king  shall  remark  my  valor." 
'  L  e.  revoUers. 

'  '^  An  account  of  our  place  of  abode."    Render  Is  used  in  a  similar 
in  a  fbture  scene  of  this  play : — 

"  Mr  boon  is,  that  this  gentieman  may  render 
of  whom  hejiad  this  ring." 
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Behold  their  quartered  fires,^  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  60  cloyed  importantly  as  now. 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note. 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  O9  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army ;  many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore  h 
Froin  my  remembrance.     And,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserved  niy  service,  nor  your  loves ; 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding,        • 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life ;  *  ay,  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promised, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Gui.  Than  be  so. 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army. 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known ;  yourself, 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown, 
Cannot  be  questioned. 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

Pll  thither.     What  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  ?  scarce  ever  looked  on  blood, 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venison  ? 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel  ?     I  am  ashamed 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  blessed  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Guu  By  Heavens,  I'll  go  ! 

If  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  care ;  but  if  you  will  not, 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  oil  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Romans ! 

Arv.  So  say  I ;  amen. 

Bel.   No  reason  I,  since  on  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 


1  L  e.  ihefirei  in  the  respectiYe  quarters  of  the  Roman  annj. 
^  That  is,  <' the  certain  consequence  of  this  hard  life." 
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Mj  cracked  one  to  more  care.     Have  with  you,  boy» ; 

If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die, 

That  is  ray  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I'll  lie. 

Lead,  lead. — The  time  seems  long ;  their  blood  thinks 

Till  it  fly  out,  and  show  them  princes  bom. 

lExeufUi 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    A  Field  between  the  British  and  Roman 

Camps. 

Enter  Posthumus,  with  a  bloody  handkerchief} 

Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I'll  keep  thee ;  for  I  wished 
Thou  shouldst  be  colored  thus.     You  married  ones. 
If  each  of  you  would  take  this  course,  how  many 
llfust  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 
J'or  wrying  *  but  a  little  ? — O  Pisanio  ! 
£very  good  servant  does  not  all  commands : 
^o  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  lived  to  put  on  ^  this :  so  had  you  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent;  and  struck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.    But,  alack, 
You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  raults ;  that's  love 
To  have  them  fall  no  more  :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse  ;/* 

1  The  bloody  token  of  Imogen's  death,  which  Pisaiuo,  in  the  focegomg 
act,  detennined  to  send. 

^  This  oncommon  verb  is  used  by  Stanyhttnt  in  the  IMrd  book  of  the 
tnadation  of  \itfpX : — 

.  ** the  maystera  wrye  their  Tenelk." 

And  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  lib.  L  ed.  1633,  p.  67 :— « That  fhnn  the  ri^ 
line  of  virtue  are  varytd  to  these  crooked  shifts.'* 

3  To  jnU  ^  is  to  incite,  instigate. 

^  The  last  deed  is  certainly  not  the  Mai ;  but  Shakspeare  calls  the 
^eed  of  an  elder  man  an  elder  deed. 
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And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  shrift*^ 

But  Imogen  is  your  own.     Do  your  best  wills, 

And  make  me  blessed  to  obey ! — I  am  brought  hithei 

Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 

Against  my  lady's  kingdom.     'Tis  enough 

That,  Britain,  I  have  killed  thy  mistress ;  peace ! 

PU  give  no  wound  to  thee.     Therefore,  good  Heaven! 

Hear  patiently  my  purpose.     Pll  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 

As  does  a  Briton  peasant.     So  Pll  fight 

Against  the  part  I  come  with  ;  so  Pll  die 

For  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 

Is,  every  breath,  a  death ;  and  thus,  unknown, 

Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 

Myself  Pll  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 

More  valor  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 

Gods  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me  ! 

To  shame  the  guisp  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 

The  fashion,  less  without,  and  more  within.        [£!ri 


SCENE   11.     The  same. 

Enier^  at  one  side,  Lucius,  Iachtmo,  and  the  Roma 
Army ;  at  the  other  side,  the  British  Army;  Leonj 
Ti/s  PosTHUMUS  followtng  t/,  like  a  poor  soldie 
They  march  over,  and  go  out.  Alarums.  Then  enU 
again^  in  skirmish^  Iachtmo  and  Posthumus  :  he  van 
quisheih  and  disarmeth  Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  hin 

lach.   The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood.     I  have  belied  a  lady, 

1  The  old  copy  reads : — 

**  And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  Ihr^J* 

Which  the  commentators  have  in  vain  tormented  themselves  to  mn 
meaning  to.  Mason  endeavored  to  give  the  sense  ofrq^entance  to  Birif 
but  his  explanation  better  suits  the  passage  as  it  now  stands : — **  Sof 
you  snatch  hence  for  little  faults ;  others  vou  suffer  to  heap  ills  on  il 
and  nflerwards  make  them  dread  havinsr  done  so,  to  the  eternal  welfti 
of  the  doers."  Shri/l  is  confession  and  repentance.  The  typographic 
error  would  easily  arise  in  old  printing. 
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The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on't 

Revengingly  enfeebles  me ;  or  could  this  carl,^ 

A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdued  me, 

In    my  profession  ?     Knighthoods  and  honors,  borne 

As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 

If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 

This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 

Isy  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.     [^Exit. 

The  battk  continues;  the  Britons jf!y ;  Ctmbeune  is 
taken:  then  enter ^  to  his  resaie,  Belarius,  Guiderius, 
and  Arviragus. 

£el.   Stand,  stand  !    We  have  the  advantage  of  the 
ground ; 
The  lane  is  guarded ;  nothing  routs  us  but 
The  villany  of  our  fears. 

Gut.  Jrv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight ! 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  seconds  the  Britons:  They 
resale  Ctmbeline,  and  exeunt.  Then  enter  LucioSi 
Iachimo,  and  Imogen. 

JLuc.   Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thyself; 
r  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's  such 

war  were  hoodwinked. 

lach.  'Tis  their  fresh  supplies. 

L/uc.   It  is  a  day  turned  strangely ;  or  betimes 

t's  reinforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  a  British  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made  the  stand  ? 
Post.  I  did  ; 

^t^bough  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

"^  Cadj  or  dbtoi,  ia  a  clown  or  countryman,  and  is  used  by  our  old  writen 
opposition  to  a  gentleman. 
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Lord.  I  dU 

Post.   No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was  lost, 
But  that  the  Heavens  fought.     Tihe  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,^  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane ;  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touched,  some  falling 
Merely  through  fear ;  that  the  strait  pass  was  dammed. 
With  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthened  shame. 
Lord.  Where  was  this  lane 

Post.   Close*  by  the  battle,  ditched,  and  walled  witl 
turf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, — 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserved 
So  long  a  breeding,  as  his  white  beard  came  to,. 
In  doing  this  for  his  country : — athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,*  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cased,  or  shame,) 
Made  good  the  passage ;  cried  to  those  that  fled. 
Our  Britain's  hearts  die  flying,  not  our  men ; 
To  darkness  fleet,  souls  that  fly  hachmrds!    Stand! 
Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 
Like  beasts  J  which  you  shun  heoMly ;  and  may  saver 
But  to  look  back  injrmvn ;  standj.stand. — These  tbiiee, 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, 
(For  three  performers  are  the  file,  "when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing,)  with  this  word,  stand,  stand, 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming. 
With  their  own  nobleness,  (which,  would  have  turned 

1  The  stopping  of  the  Roman  anny  hy  three  perBoxis  is  an  aUmkn  U 
the  story  of  the  Hajrs,  as  related  by  Holinshed  in  his  History  of  Scoduid 
p.  155;  upon  which  Milton  once  intended  to  have  formed  a  dram 
Shakspeare  was  evidently  acquainted  with  it: — ^  Haie  beholding f&e  kk^ 
with  the  most  part  of  the  nobles  fighting  with  great  valiancie  in  the  middle' 
ward,  now  destihUe  of  the  wings"  &c. 

s  A  country  game  called  pmon-6ar9;  vulgarly,  |)ri9<m-&afe. 
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A  distaff  to  a  lance,)  gilded  pale  looks, 

Part  shame,  part  spirit  renewed;  that  some,  turned 

coward 
But  by  example,  (O,  a  sin  in  war. 
Damned  in  the  first  beginners !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'the  hunters.     Then  began 
A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire  ;  anon, 
A  rout,  confusion  thick.     Forthwith  they  fly 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stooped  eagles ;  slaves, 
The  strides  they  victors  made :  and  now  our  cowards 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 
The  life  o'  the  need ;  having  found  the  back-door  open 
Of  the  unguarded  hearts.  Heavens,  how  they  wound ! 
Some,  slain  before ;  some,  dying  ;  some,  their  friends 
O'erborne  i'the  former  wave :  ten,  chased  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty ; 
Pilose  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 
T^he  m6rtal  bugs '  o'  the  field. 

Xord.  This  was  strange  chance. 

A  narrow  lane !  an  old  man,  and  two  boys ! 

J^ost.   Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it.     You  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear, 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rhyme  upon't, 
A^nd  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?     Here  is  one : 
^Uto  bays,  an  old  man  twice  a  hoy,  a*  lane, 
Preserved  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans^  bane. 
Juord.   Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 
I^ost.  'Lack,  to  what  end  ? 

^ho  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I'll  be  his  friend ; 
For  if  he'll  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
1  know  he'll  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
Y"ou  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lard.  Farewell,  you  are  angry.     [Exit. 

Post.    Still  going  ? — This  is  a  lord  !  O  noble  misery! 
'I'o  be  i'the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me ! 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honors 
To  have  saved  their  carcasses  ?  took  heel  to  do't, 

1  L  e.  (errort ,  hugbean. 
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And  yet  died  too  ?  I,  in  mine  own  woe  charmed,^ 
Could  not  find  death,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he  struck.     Being  an  ugly  mom.  - 

ster, 
Tis  strange,  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds. 
Sweet  words ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'the  war. — Well,  I  will  fiac3 

him; 
For  being  now  a  favorer  to  the  Roman, 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resumed  again 
The  part  I  came  in.     Fight  I  will  no  more, 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind,  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman ;  great  the  answer  ^  be 
Britons  must  take.     For  me,  my  ransom's  death ; 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath ; 
Which  neither  here  I'll  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  two  British  Captains  and  Soldiers. 

1  Cap.   Great  Jupiter  be  praised !  Lucius  is  taken. 
'TIS  thought  the  dd  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap.   There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit,' 
That  gave  the  affix)nt  ^  with  them. 

1  Cap.  So  'tis  reported; 
But  none  of  them  can  be   found. — Stand !    who  is 

there  ? 
Post.  A  Roman ; 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answered  him. 

2  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him ;  a  dog ! 
A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  pecked  them  here.     He  brags  his 

service 
As  if  he  were  of  note ;  bring  him  to  the  king. 

1  Alluding  to  the  eommon  Bupentition  of  ehanns  being  poweriiil  uiMiiifli  M 
to  keep  men  unhurt  in  battle, 
s  i.  e.  retaliation.  s  Silly  is  simple  or  rustic 

4  i.  e.  the  encounter. 
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fifUer  Ctmbeline,  attended:  Belarius,  Guiderius, 
Aryiragus,  P1SANIO9  0^  Roman  Captives.  The 
Captains  present  Posthumus  to  Ctmbeline,  who 
delivers  him  over  to  a  Jailer :  (i/ier  whichy  all  go  out.^ 


SCENE  IV.    A  Prison. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  two  Jailers^ 

1  Jail.   You  shall  not  now  be  stolen,  you  have  locks 

upon  you ; ' 
So  graze,  as  you  find  pasture. 

2  Jail.  Ay,  or  a  stomach.     [Exeunt  Jailers* 
Post.   Most  welcome,  bondage !  for  thou  art  a  way, 

t  think,  to  liberty.     Yet  am  I  better 

Than  one  that's  sick  o'  the  gout ;  since  he  had  rather 

Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cured 

By  the  sure  physician,  death ;  who  is  the  key 

'fo  unbar   these   locks.     My  conscience!    thou  art 

fettered  s 

More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists.    You  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt. 
Then,  free  forever !     Is't  enough,  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 
Gods  are  more  fall  of  mercy.     Must  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves. 
Desired,  more  than  constrained ;  to  satisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
-^fo  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all.' 


1  Thif  staffe  direction  for  "inexplicable  dumb  show"  is  probably  an 
tnterpolation  oy  the  plavera.  Shakspeare  has  expressed  his  contempt  for 
^uch  mummery  in  Hamlet 

*  The  jailer  alludes  to  the  custom  of  patting  a  lock  on  a  horse's  leg 
Irhen  he  is  turned  oat  to  pasture. 

s  This  passage  is  yery  obscure,  and  is  so  rendered  either  by  the  omission 
of  a  line,  or  some  other  corruption  of  the  text  The  explanation  which 
Bteevens  offers  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Posthumus  questions  whether 
contrition  be  sufficient  atonement  for  guilt .  Then,  to  satisfy  the  offended 
Kods,  he  desires  them  to  take  no  more  than  his  present  all,  that  is,  his  life, 
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I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  meD| 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement ;  that's  not  my  desire.  ' 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine ;  and  though 
'Tis  not  so  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life ;  you  coined  it. 
'Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  stan 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake. 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours ;  and  so,  great  pow 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 
And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.^     O  Imogen ! 
I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [J9e  d 

Solemn  music.^  Enter^  as  an  apparition^  Sici 
Leonatus,  father  to  Posthumus,  an  old 
attired  like  a  warrior ;  leading  in  his  hand  at 
dent  matron^  his  mfej  and  mother  to  Postho 
with  music  before  mem.  Then,  after  other  n 
folloiv  the  two  young  Leonati,  brothers  to  Posthq 
with  wounds^  as  they  died  in  the  wars.  They  i 
Posthumus  rounds  as  he  lies  sleeping. 

Sici.  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies ; 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide. 
That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well, 

Whose  face  I  never  saw  ? 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  staid 
Attending  Nature's  law. 

if  it  18  the  mam  jKort,  the  chief  point,  or  priiici|ml  condition  of  hk  fl« 
i.  e.  of  his  freedom  from  future  punishment" 
^  So  in  Macbeth: — 

^  Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
That  keeps  me  paie." 

s  This  scene  is  supposed  not  to  be  Shakspeare's,  but  foisted  in  I 
players  for  mere  show.  The  great  Poet,  who  has  conducted  his  fif 
with  such  matchless  skill,  could  never  have  desired  the  vision 
twice  described  by  Posthumus,  had  this  nonsense  been  previously 
ered  on  the  stage.  It  appears  that  the  players  indulged  themselves^ 
times,  in  unwarrantable  liberties  of  the  same  kind. 
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Wbose  father  then,  (as  men  report, 

Thou  orphans'  father  art,) 
^bou  shouldst  have  been,  and  shielded  him 
From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 
Moth.   Liicina  lent  not  me  her  aid, 
But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
iTiat  from  me  was  Posthumus  ripped, 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thmg  of  pity ! 
Sid.   Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry, 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair. 
That  he  deserved  the  praise  o'the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

1  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 
In  Britain  where  was  he 

That  could  stand  up  his  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 
Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 
Moth.   With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mocked. 
To  be  exiled  and  thrown 
From  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 
From  her  his  dearest  one. 
Sweet  Imogen  ? 
Sid.   Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo, 
Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  *  and  scorn 
O'the  other's  villany  ? 

2  Bro.   For  this,  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 
Our  parents,  and  us  twain. 

That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause. 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right, 

With  honor  to  maintain. 
1  Bro.   Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 
To  Cymbeline  performed. 


1  ThefooL 
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Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourned 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due ; 
Being  all  to  dolors  turned  ? 
Sici.  Thy  crystal  window  ope ;  look  out ; 
No  longer  exercise, 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries. 
Moth.   Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 

Take  off  his  miseries. 
Sici.   Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion,  help ; 
Or  we,  poor  ghosts,  will  cry 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 
2  Bro.   Help,  Jupiter ;  or  we  append. 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 


Jupiter  descends  in  thunder  and  lightnings  sitting  upon 
an  eagle :  he  throws  a  tliunderbolt.  The  ghosts  fall 
on  their  knees. 

Jup.   No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low. 

Offend  our  hearing ;  hush !  How  dare  yoii,  ghosts. 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt,  you  knowc, 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers. 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  oppressed ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is,  you  know,  His  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift. 

The  more  delayed,  delighted.^     Be  content; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift ; 

Hi^  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jovial  star  reigned  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rise,  and  fade! — 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  niade. 


DdighUd  for  ddighyul^  or  causing  deligkL 
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rUs  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast ;  wherein 

Our  pleasure  bis  full  fortune  doth  confiae ; 
Lnd  so,  away :  no  further  with  your  din 
Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 
Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.       [Ascends 
Sid*   He  came  in  thunder ;  his  celestial  breath 
Vbs  sulphurous  to  smell ;  the  holy  eagle 
Itooped,  as  to  foot  us :  ^  his  ascension  is 
fore  sweet  than  our  blessed  fields ;  his  royal  bird 
^runes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  ^  his  beak, 
LS  when  his  god  is  pleased. 
AIL  Thanks,  Jupiter ! 

Sid.   The  marble  pavement  closes ;  he  is  entered 
lis  radiant  roof. — Away  !  and,  to  be  blessed, , 
uet  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 

[Ghos(s  vanish. 
Post.    [Waking.']  Sleep,  thou, hast  been  a  grandsire, 
and  begot 
A  father  to  me ;  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother  and  two  brothers.     But  (O  scorn !) 
Gone !  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were  bom. 
And  so  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches  that  depend 
On  greatness'  favor,  dream  as  I  have  done  ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — ^But,  alas,  I  swerve. 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steeped  in  favors  ;  so  am  I, 
rhat  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
^at  fairies  haunt  this   ground  ?    A  book  ?  O  rare 

one! 
3e  not,  as  is  our  fangled  ^  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers ;  let  thy  eflfects 
3o  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers, 
b  a  good  promise. 


^  l  ••  to  gnap  Ds  in  his  pounces. 

**  And  tiH  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey." — fferhtrL 

'  In  ancient  language,  the  ckys  or  dees  of  a  hird  or  heast  are  the  iame 
^  ctatn  in  modem  speech.  To  daw  their  beaks,  is  an  aecnttomed 
^on  with  hawks  and  eagles. 

'  L  e.  trifling.    Hence,  new-fangled^  still  in  use  for  new  toys  or  trifles. 
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[Reads.]  When  as  a  lianas  whelp  shally  to  himself  un- 
knowfiy  without  seeking  find^  and  be  embraced  by  a 
piece  of  tender  air ;  ana  when  from  a  stately  cedar 
shall  he  lapped  branches^  which,  being  dead  maty 
years  J  shall  afier  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock, 
andjresldy  grow ;  then  shell  Posthuinus  end  his  mise- 
ries, Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace  and 
plenty. 

'Tis  still  a  dream ;  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not ;  either  both,  or  nothing ; 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.     Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
PU  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Re-enter  Jailers. 

* 

Jail.   Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  deaths? 

Post.   Over-roasted  rather ;  ready  long  ago. 

Jail.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir ;  if  you  be  ready  for 
that,  you  are  well  cooked. 

Post.   So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators, 
the  dish  pays  the  shot. 

Jail.   A  heavy  reckoning    for    you,  sir.     But  the 
comfort  is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments, 
fear  no  more  tavern  bills ;  which  are  often  the  sadness 
of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirtb.     You  come  in 
-faint  for  the  want  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with  too 
much  drink;  sorry  that  you  have   paid  too  much,  and 
sorry  that  you  are  paid^  too  much;  purse  and  brain.^ 
both  empty ;  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  ligh 
the  purse  too  light,  being  drawn  of  heaviness.     O !  o 
this  contradiction  you  shall  now  be  quit. — O  the  char— 
ity  of  a  penny  cord !  it  sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice 
you  have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it ;  of  what^  s 
past,  is,  and  to  come,  the  discharge. — Your  neck,  ^ix*, 
is  pen,  book,  and  counters ;  so  the  acquittance  follows 

Post.   I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live./ 

«         1  Paid  here  means  tubdutd  or  overcome  by  the  liquor. 
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JaU.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  tooth- 
ache. But  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep,  and  a 
hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think  he  woutd  change 
places  with  his  officer ;  for,  look  you,  sir,  you  know 
not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

Post.   Yes,  indeed,  do  1,  fellow. 

JaU.  Your  death  has  eyes  in's  head,  then  ;  I  have 
not  seen  him  so  pictured.  You  must  either  be  directed 
by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know;  or  take  upoti 
yourself  that  which  1  am  sure  you  do  not  know ;  or 
jump  ^  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril ;  and  how 
you  shall  speed  in  your  journey's  end,  I  think  youll 
never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  ey« 
to  direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  sucn  as  wink, 
and  will  not  use  them. 

Jail.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  mail 
should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes,  to  see  the  way  of 
blindness !  I  am  sure  hanging's  the  way  of  winking. 

Efiter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles ;  bring  your  prisoner 
to  the  king. 

Past.  Thou  bringest  good  news ; — I  am  called  to  be 
made  free. 

Jail.   I'll  be  handed  then. 

Past.  Thou  shaft  be  then  freer  than  a  jailer ;  no 
bolts  for  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  Posthdmus  and  Messenger. 

Jail.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and 
beget  young  gibbets,  I  nefer  saw  one  so  prone.'  Yet, 
on  my  conscience,  there  are  verier  knaves  desire  to 
live,  (or  all  he  be  a  Roman  ;  and  there  be  some  of  them, 
too,  that  die  against  their  wills ;  so  should  I,  if  I  were 
one.  I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind 
good.  O,  there  were  desolation  of  jailers  and  gal- 
bwses!  I  speak  against  my  present  profit;  but  my 
wish  bath  a  preferment  in't  lExeuni. 

1  L  a  hazard.  9  Prone  here  signifies  readjfypnmpL 
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SCENE  V.^     Cymbeline's  TVttf. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Belartus,  Guiderius,  Arviragus, 
P1SAN1O9  Lords,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Cym.   Stand  by  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods  have 
made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart, 
That  the  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  shamed  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Stepped  before  targe  of  proof,  cannot  be  found. 
He  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel.     ^  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.   He  hath  been  searched  among  the  dead  and 
living, 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward ;  which  1  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[To  Belarius',  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 
By  whom,  1  grant,  she  lives.     'Tis  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are ; — report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen  : 
Further  to  boast,  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  1  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees. 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle ;  I  create  you 

1  In  the  scene  before  us,  all  the  sumvinff  characten  are  assembled; 
and  at  the  expense  of  whatever  incongruity  uie  former  events  may  have 
been  produced,  perhaps  litUe  can  be  discovered  on  this  occasion  to  offend 
the  most  scrupulous  advocate  for  regularity ;  and  as  little  is  found  wantiD? 
to  satisfy  the  spectator  by  a  catastrophe  which  is  intricate  without  coD" 
fuaion^  and  not  more  rich  in  ornament  than  nature." 
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!!!oinpanions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
Yith  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 

rhere's  business  in  these  faces. — ^Why  so  sadly 
jrreet  you  our  victory  ?     You  look  like  Romans, 
knd  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain.       * 

Car.  Hail,  great  king ! 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

¥ould  this  report  become  ?    But  I  consider, 
)y  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death 
Vill  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she  ? 

Car.   With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life ; 
Vhich,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Ifost  cruel  to  herself.     What  she  confessed, 
will  report,  so  please  you.  These  her  women 
^an  trip  me,  if  I  err ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks, 
Vere  present  when  she  finished. 

Cym.  Pr'ythee,  say. 

Car.   First,  she  confessed  she  never  loved  you ;  only 
Effected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you  ; 
Carried  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place ; 
Abhorred  your  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this; 

lnd,,but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Jelieve  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

Car.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  ^  to  love 
¥ith  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Vas  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life, 
)ut  that  her  night  prevented  it,  she  had 
fa'en  ofi*  by  poison. 

Cym.  O  most  delicate  fiend ! 

Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  mor&? 

Car.  More,  sir,  and  worse.     She  did  confess,  she 
had 

I  *«  To  batr  in  liand  "  ii«  ftJsely  pretended." 
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For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  whicb,  heiag  took, 

Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  lifC)  and,  lingering. 

By  inches  waste  you.     In  which  time  she  purp^^ 

By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  lussingi  to 

Overcome  you  with  her  show ;  yes,  in  time, 

(When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,)  to  tvork 

Her  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown. 

But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence,     i 

Grew  shameless  desperate  ;  opened,  in  despite  ^'i^ 

Of  Heaven  and  men,  her  purposes;  repented  '  ^ 

The  evils  she  hatched  were  not  effected ;  so,  '*5» 

Despairiag,  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Ijudy.   We  did,  so  please  your  highness. 

Cym.  Mine  eyeb 

Were  dot  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery ;  nor  my  heart» 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming;    it  had   beM 

vicious 
To  have  mistnisted  her.     Yet,  O  my  daughter ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me^  thou  mayst  say. 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 

Enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  the  Soothsayer,  and  aOwr 
Roman  prisoners,  guarded;  Posthumds  behind, 
and  Imogen. 

Thou  com'st  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute  ;  that 
The  Britons  have  razed  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made  ^nit, 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeased  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives  which  ourself  have  granted. 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Lac.   Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war.     The  day 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us. 
We    should    not,   when    the    blood  was  cool,   hai 

threatened 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.     But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  called  ransom,  let  it  come.     SufiSceth, 
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A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer. 

Augustus  lives  to  think  on't ;  and  so  much 

Per  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 

I  will  entreat :  my  boy,  a  Briton  born, 

Let  him  be  ransomed ;  never  master  had 

A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 

So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 

So  feat,*  so  nurselike.     Let  his  virtue  join 

With  my  request,  which,  I'll  make  bold,  your  highness 

Cannot  deny  ;  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 

Though  he  have  served  a  Roman.     Save  him,  sir, 

And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cyvh.  I  have  surely  seen  him ; 

His  favor  ^  is  familiar  to  me. — 
Boy,  thou  hast  looked  thyself  into  my  grace, 
And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  wherefore, 
To  say,  Live^  hoy :  ^  ne'er  thank  thy  master ;  li^e  : 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt, 
fitting  my  bounty,  and  thy  state,  I'll  give  it ; 
Yea,  diough  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner. 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc.   I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad ; 
And  yet,  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no ;  alack. 

There's  other  work  in  hand.     I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death ;  your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc.  The  boy  disdains  me  ; 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me ;  briefly  die  their  joys. 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. 
Why  stands  he  so  perplexed  ? 

Cym.  What  wouldst  thou,  boy  ? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more  ;  think  more  and  more 
What's  best  to  ask.     Know'st  him  thou  look'st  on  ? 

speak, 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?  Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 

1  Ftat  is  ready,  dexterous.  y^  Countenance. 

'  **  I  know  not  what  should  induce  me  to  say,  Live,  boy."    The  word 
«or  wu  inserted  by  Rowe. 
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Into.   He  is  aifloman ;  no  more  kin  to  me, 
Than  I  to  jour  highness ;  who,  being  born  your  vassal, 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cym.  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.    I'll  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart, 

And  lend  my  best  attention.     What's  thy  name  ? 

Imo.   Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page ; 

I'll  be  thy  master.     Walk  with  me ;  speak  freely. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  converse  apart 

Bd.    Is  not  tMs  boy  revived  from  death  ? 

Arv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  ;  that  sweet  rosy  lad, 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele. — What  think  you  ? 

Gut,   The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.   Peace,  peace!  see  further;  he  eyes  us  not, 
forbear; 
Creatures  may  be  alike.     Were't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gut.  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  silent ;  let's  see  further. 

Pis.  It  is  my  mistress ;  [^Aaidt* 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on, 
To  good,  or  bad. 

[Ctmbeline  and  Imogen  come  forward. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir,  [To  Iach.]  step  you 

forth ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely ; 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
Which  is  our  honor,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,  speak  to  hinu.. 

Imo.   My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  What's  that  to  him  ? 

Cym.   That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say, 
How  came  it  yours  ? 
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lach.   Thoult  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that 
"Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How!  me? 

lack.   I  am  glad  to  be  constrained  to  utter  that 
which 
Torments  me  to  conceal.     By  viUanj 
J  got  this  ring ;  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel ; 
Whom  thou  didst  banish  ;  and  (which  more  may  griere 

thee, 
As  it  doth  me)  a  nobler  sir  ne^er  lived 
Twixt  sky  and  ground.    Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my  lord? 

Cym.   All  that  belongs  to  this. 

Inch.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter,-^ 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  bloi3d,  and  my  false  spirits 
Quail  ^  to  remember, — give  me  leave ;  1  faint. 

Cym.  My  daughter!    what  of  her?    Renew   thy 
strength : 
I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  live  while  nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more.     Strive,  man,  and  speak. 

lack.   Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour !)  it  was  in  Rome,  (accursed 
The  mansion  where !)  'twas  at  a  feast,  (O,  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poisoned !  or,  at  least. 
Those  which  I  heaved  to  head !)  the  good  PosthumuSf 
^What  should  I  say  ?  he  was  too  good  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were ;  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones,)  sitting  sadly, 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
Tor  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swelled  boast 
Of  him  that  best  cquld  speak :  .for  feature,^  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature ;  for  condition, 
A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 
lioves  woman  for ;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 
fairness  which  strikes  the  eye ; 

Cym.  I  stand  on  fire ; 

Come,  to  the  matter. 


^  To  quml  \b  io/ain^  or  sink  into  dejection. 
*  Fuiure  is  here  used  for  proportion. 
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lack.  All  too  soon  I  shall, 

Unless  thou  wouldst  grieve  quickly. — This  PosthumiJK^ 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover)  took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  praised,  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue,)  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture ;  which  by  his  tongue  being  made. 
And  then  a  mind  put  in't,  either  our  brags 
Were  cracked  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Proved  us  unspeaking  sots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

lach.   Your  daughter's  chastity — there  it  begins. 
He  spake  of  her  as  ^  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
And  she  alone  were  cold.     Whereat,  I,  wretch ! 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise ;  and  wagered  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold,  'gainst  this  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honored  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery.     He,  true  knight, 
No  lesser  of  her  honor  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring; 
And  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 
Post  I  in  this  design.     Well  may  you,  sir. 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 
'Twixt  amorous  and  villanous.     Being  thus  quenched 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
'G^n  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent :  Ij 

And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevailed,  h 

That  I  returned  with  similar  proof  enough  |j^ 

To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad,  f  , 

By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown  I 

With  tokens  thus,  and  thus;  averring  notes*  \  \ 

Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet,  *! 

1  As  for  as  if,  ! 

s  1.  e.  such  marks  of  the  chamber  and  pictureSi  as  averrtd  or  conSitB^      i 
my  report 


\ 
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[O  cunning,  how  I  got  it!)  nay,  some  marks 
L)f  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  qf  chastity  quite  cracked, 
[  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.     Whereupon, 

Edethinks,  I  see  him  now, 

Post.  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 

[Coming  fanoard. 
Italian  fiend ! — Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool, 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being, 
To  come !— O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  justicer !  ^     Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious ;  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'the  earth  amend 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus, 
That  killed  thy  daughter  ; — ^villain  like,  I  lie ; 
That  caused  a  lesser  villain  than  myself, 
A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do't. — The  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she ;  yea,  and  she  herself.^ 
Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me ;  every  villain 
Be  called  Posthumus  Leonatus ;  and 
Be  villany  less  than  'twas ! — O  Imogen ! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  I     O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen ! 
Imo.  Peace,  my  lord ;  hear,  hear — 

Post.    Shall's  have  a  play  of  this  ?     Thou  scornful 

page, 
There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking.  Ker ;  she  falls. 

Pis.  O  gentlemen,  help,  help, 

Mine,  and  your  mistress. — O  my  lord  Posthumus ! 
You  ne'er  killed  Imogen  till  now. — Help,  help ! — 
Mine  honored  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Post.   How  comes  these  staggers  ^  on  me  ? 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress! 


1  JuaHcer  was  anciently  used  instead  of  justice. 

*  **  Not  only  the  temple  of  virtue,  but  virtue  henel£'' 

^  i.  e.  this  wild  and  aelirioua  perturbation. 
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Cym.   If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

Imo*   O,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison.     Dangerous  fellow^  hence ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen ! 

Pis.   Ladv, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  thmg ;  1  had  it  from  the  queen.  ^ 

Cym.  New  matter  still  ? 

Imo.  It  poisoned  me. 

Cor.  O  gods ! 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confessed, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest.     If  Pisanio 
HavCj  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection. 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  served 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What's  this,  Cornelius  ? 

Cor.   The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importuned  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her  ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge,  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem.     I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  dartger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life ;  but,  in  short  time, 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys, 

There  was  our  error. 

Gui.  This  is,  sure,  Fidele. 

Jm;0.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you 
'    Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock  ;  and  now 

Throw  me  again.  [Embracing 

Post.   Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  die! 

Cym.  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 
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What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 
Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir.. 

BeL  Though  you  did  love  this  youth^  I  blame  ye 
not ; 
You  had  a  motive  for't.  [To  Gui.  and  Arv. 

Cym.  My  tears  that  fall, 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee !    Imogen, 
Thy  mother's  dead. 

Imo.  I  am  sorry  for't,  my  lord. 

Cym.   O,  she  was  naught ;  and  'long  of  her  k  was, 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely.     But  her  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

PU.  My  lord, 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  PU  speak  troth.     Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn ;  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 

swore, 
If  I  discovered  not  which  way  she  was  gone. 
It  was  my  instant  death.     By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket ;  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford ; 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments. 
Which  he  enforced  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honor.     What  became  of  him, 
I  further  know  not. 

Gui.  Let  me  end  the  story : 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  forefend ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
I^luck  a  hard  sentence.     Pr'ythee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny't  again. 

Gut.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.   He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.    A  most  uncivil  one.     The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  princelike  ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  se^, 
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If  it  could  SO  roar  to  me.  I  cut  oflPs  head ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  thee ; 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemned,  and  mxm 
Endure  our  law.     Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headless  n 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender, 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king. 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew, 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone ;   [To  the  Gua 
They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldiei 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worA  thou  art  unpaid  for. 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?     How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.   And  thou  shalt  die  for't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  aU  thw 

But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must, 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  speech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.    ,  Your  danger  is 

Ours. 

Gui.   And  our  good  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it,  then. — 

ByJeave; — thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject,  who 
Was  called  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him  ?  he  is 

A  banished  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is,  that  hath 

Assumed  this  age :  ^  indeed,  a  banished  man ; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

1  As  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  Belarius  had  assoined  i 
appearance  of  being  older  than  he  really  was,  it  must  haye  a  reference 
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» 

Cym.  Take  him  hence ; 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot ; 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons; 

And  let  it  be  confiscate  all  so  soon 

As  I  have  received  it. 

Cym.  Nursing  of  mv  sons ! 

Bel.  J  am  too  blunt  and  saucy.     Here's  my  knee. 

Ere  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons; 

Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir, 

These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father, 

And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine; 

They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 

And  Uood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How  !  my  issue  ? 

Bel.    So  sure  as  you  your  father's.     I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banished. 
Tour  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,*  my  punishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason  :  that  I  suffered, 
^as  all  the  harm  I  did.     These  gentle  princes 
(For  such,  and  so  they  are)  these  twenty  year 
Bave  I  trained  up ;  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them ;  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 
^our  highness  knows.     Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
^hom  tor  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children 
Upon  my  banishment.     I  moved  her  to't ; 
Having  received  the  punishment  before, 
lor  that  which  I  did  then.     Beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treason  ;  their  dear  loss,. 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shaped 
^nto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But,  gracious  sir, 
Here  are  your  sons  again ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  svveet'st  companions  in  the  world.-^ 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 


^e  different  appearance  which  he  now  makes  in  comparison  with  that 
^hen  Cymbeljne  last  saw  him. 

\  The  old  copy  reads  *«  nurt  offence ;"  the  emendation  is  by  Mr.  Tyr- 
^Ht  Belarius  means  to  sa^,  **  My  crime,  my  punishment,  and  all  the 
tieiioQ  that  I  committed,  oriffmated  m,  and  wece  founded  on,  your  capdoB 
only." 

VOL.  VI.  42 
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I 

Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Cym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak'st' 

The  service,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  niore 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'st.     I  lost  my  children ; 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleased  a  while. — 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  rolydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true  Guiderius. 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son ;  he,  sir,  was  lapped 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  fleck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star ; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he ; 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp. 
It  was  wise  nature's  end,  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  O,  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?     Ne'er  mother 
Rejoiced  deliverance  more. — Blessed  may  you  be. 
That  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now ! — O  Imogen, 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Im^.  No,  my  lord ; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by't. — O  my  gentle  brothers. 
Have  we  thus  met  ?     O,  never  say  hereafter. 
But  I  am  truest  speaker :  you  called  me  brother. 
When  I  was  but  your  sister ;  I  you  brothers, 
When  you  were  so  indeed. 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

-^.    Ay,  my  good  lord. 

1  ''Thy  tears  give  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  thy  relation;  and  I 
have  the  less  reason  to  be  incredulous,  because  the  actions  which  fou 
have  done  within  my  knowledge  are  more  incredible  than  the  stoiy  which 
you  relate."    The  lung  reasons  very  justly. 
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Guu  And  at  first  meejting  loved ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.   By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallowed. 

Cym.  O  rare  instinct ! 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?     This  fierce  ^  abridg- 
ment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.^ — Where?   how  lived 

you  ? 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  first  met  them  ? 
Why  fled  you  firom  the  court  ?  and  whither  ?     These, 
And  your  three  motives'  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded ; 
And  all  the  other  by-dependencies. 
From  chance  to  chance ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  place, 
Will  serve  our  long  intergatories.^     See, 
Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master ;  hitting 
£ach  object  with  a  joy ;  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let's  quit  this  ground. 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. — 
Thou  art  my  brother ;  so  we'll  hold  thee  ever. 

[To  Belarius. 

Imo.  You  are  my  father  too ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Cym.  All  o'erjoyed. 

Save  these  in  bonds;  let  them  be  joyful  too,  . 

For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Imo.  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc.  Happy  be  you ! 

Cym.    The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  becomed  this  place,  and  graced 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

• 

1  Fierce  is  vehement,  rapid. 

3  i.  e.  which  ought  to  be  rendered  distinct  by  an  ample  narrative. 

3  "  Voiir  three  motives"  means  "the  motives  of  you  three." 

4  fntergaiories  was  frequently  used  for  interrogaiorits. 
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Post.  I  am,  sir, 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming ;  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  followed. — That  I  was  he, 
Speak,  lachimo ;  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  mad^  you  finish. 

Idch.  I  am  down  again ;  [^Knedk^. 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  'beseech  you, 
Which  I  so  often  owe ;  but,  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess, 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me ; 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you,  to  forgive  you.  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doomed. 

We'll  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law ; 
Pardon's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  You  holp  us,  sir. 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother ; 
Joyed  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Post.   Your  servant,   princes. — Good   my  lord  of 
Rome, 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer.     As  I  slept,  methought. 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back. 
Appeared  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows  ^ 
Of  mine  own  kindred :  when  I  waked,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  s^nse  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  ^  of  it ;  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  Philarmonus, 

SooUi.   Here,  my  good  lord. 

1  spritely  shows  are  groups  of  sprites,  ghostly  appearaneeB. 
s  A  collection  is  a  corollary,  a  consequence  deduced  from  premiseB.   So 
the  queen  in  Hamlet  says : — 

** Her  speech  is  nothing, 

Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  coUection." 

Whose  contaimng  means  the  contents  ofwhick. 
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Lmc.  Read  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooih.  [Reads.]  Wlien  as  a  lion^s  wlielp  shallj  to 
\imself  unknmafly  without  seeking  Jindj  and  be  em- 
Wacea  by  a  piece  of  tender  air ;  and  when  from  a 
tUUely  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches^  which^  being 
had  many  yearsj  shall  after  revive^  be  jointed  to  the 
}ld  stock,  and  freshly  grow ;  then  sludl  Posthumus  end 
\is  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace 
md  plenty. 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp ; 
The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name, 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much. 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[To  Cymbeline. 
IVhich  we  call  mollis  aer ;  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier;  which  mulier,  I  divine, 
[s  this  most  constant  wife  ;  who,  even  now, 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle. 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipped  about 
IVith  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth.   The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee ;  and  thy  lopped  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth ;  who,  by  Belarius  stolen, 
for  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  revived, 
To  the  majestic  cedar  joined;  whose  issue 
^remises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 

fy  peace  we  will  begin.^ — And,  Caius  Lucius, 
Jthough  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Caesar, 
Lnd  to  the  Roman  empire ;  promising 
i^o  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
V^e  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen  ; 
SThom  Heavens,  in  justice,  (both  on  her  and  hers,) 
lave  laid  most  heavy  hand.^ 


1  It  should  apparently  be,  "  By  peace  we  will  beffLn.  The  soothsayer 
tLjBj  that  the  label  promised  to  Britain  **  peace  and  plenty."  To  which 
Jymbeline  replies, "  We  will  beffin  loiih  peace,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy." 

s  L  e.  have  laid  most  heavy  nand  oru  Many  such  elliptical  passage! 
xe  found  in  Shakspeare. 
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Sooth.   The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.     The  vision 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  mstant 
Is  full  accomplished.     For  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lessened  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  sun 
So  vanished ;  which  foreshowed  our  princely  eagle, 
The  imperial  Caesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favor  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods; 

And  let  our  crooked  snaokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  blest  altars !     Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward.     Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together ;  so  thrpugh  Lud's  town  inarch ; 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify ;  seal  it  with  feasts. — 
Set  on  there. — ^Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  washed,  with  such  a  peace. 

lExeunL 
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This  play  has  maay  just  sentimeBti,  some  aatunl  dialogvei^  and  Boam 
plfwiingBcenei ;  but  they  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  incongruitj. 
To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdlcy  of  the  conduct^  the  con- 
fbaion  of  the  names  and  manners  of  different  times,  and  the  impossibility 
of  tiie  eyents  in  any  system  of  life^  were  to  waste  criticism  upon  nnre« 
sisdng  imbecility)  npon  fiuilts  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  gross  for 
afgrafation.*  JoHirsoic 


*  Ob  thif  erltlqaa  of  Johawn,  Mr.  Slafw  ramarte  >^*  It  It  bvdly  necMOiy  topotot  oot  tte 
•itnoM  IflJiiaUM  of  the  nnfiHinded  MTortty  of  Johnton'i  anliiMulTenlont  upon  tbli  eiqaMla 
4iun.  The  antidote  will  be  foond  In  the  raader*i  appeal  to  Me  own  flMllngi  after  reiteiated 
pamL  It  ie  with  eatiefketlon  I  refer  to  the  more  Just  and  diecrlmlnatiTe  <^nloa  of  a 
Airtgvcrltle,  to  whom  ereiy  lover  of  flhak^Mia  it  deepljr  indebted,  cited  hi  the  PnUminarj 
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A  SONG, 

8UNO     BY     GU10ERIU8    AND    ARTIRAGUS     OYER     FIDELE,     SUPPOtIO 

TO    BE    DEAD. 

BY  MR.  WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomby 
Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 

Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom^ 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear , 
To  vex  toith  shrieks  this  quiet  grove ; 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
And  melting  virgins  own  tlieir  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
Nor  goblins  lead  their  nigluly  crew  : 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew 

The  redbreast  ofi  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

men  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 
In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell ; 

Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain, 

Tlie  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore ; 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed; 
Beloved  till  life  could  charm  no  more. 

And  mourned  till  pity^s  self  be  dead. 
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PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 


On  what  principle  the  editors  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  Shak- 
ipeare's  works  admitted  this  play  into  their  volume,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. The  most  pr6bable  reason  that  can  be  assigned  is,  that  he  wrote 
K  few  lines  in  it,  or  gave  some  assistance  to  the  author  in  revising  it,  or  in 
lome  way  or  other  aided  in  brin^ff  it  forward  on  the  stage.  T^e 
tradition  mentioned  by  Ravenscrofl,  m  the  time  of  kinf  James  11^  warrants 
us  in  making  one  or  other  of  these  suppositions.  ^  I  have  been  told,  (says 
hfl^  in  his  preface  to  an  alteration  of  this  play,  published  in  1687,)  bv  some 
anciently  conversant  with  the  stage,  that  it  was  not  originally  his,  but 
brought  by  a  private  author  to  be  acted,  and  he  only  gave  some  master 
touches  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  parts." 

**  A  booke,  entitled  A  Noble  BLoman  Historie  of  Titus  Andronicos," 
WIS  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  by  John  Danter,  Feb.  6, 1593-4.  This 
WIS  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed  in  that  year,  (according  to 
Laogbaine,  who  alone  appears  to  have  seen  the  first  edition,)  and  acted 
br  toe  servants  of  the  earis  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  add  Sussex.  It  is 
observable  that  in  the  entry  no  author's  name  is  mentioned,  and  that  the 
play  was  originallv  performed  by  the  same  company  of  comedians  who 
exhibited  the  old  drama,  entitled  The  Contention  of  the  Houses  of  Vorke 
Uid  Lancaster,  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and  Marlowe's  King 
Bdward  II. ;  by  whom  not  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  is  said  to  have  been 
^Cffbnned. 

Prom  Ben  Jonson's  Induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  1614,  we  learn 
l^t  Andronicus  had  been  exhibited  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  before ; 
^t  is,  according  to  the  lowest  computation,  in  1589 ;  or,  taking  a  middle 
■eriod,  which  is  perhaps  more  just,  in  1587. 

*^To  enter  into  a  long  disquisition  to  prove  this  piece  not  to  have  been 
^tten  by  Shakspeare,  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time.  To  tliose  who  are 
ot  conversant  with  his  writings,  if  particular  passages  were  examined, 
lore  words  would  be  necessary  than  the  subject  is  worth ;  those  who  are 
''ell  acquainted  with  his  works  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  question, 
will,  however,  mention  one  mode  by  which  it  may  be  easily  ascertained. 
4iet  the  reader  only  peruse  a  few  lines  of  Appius  and  Virgmia,  Tancred 
Hd  Gismund,  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  Jeronimo,  Selimus  Emperor  of  the 
^ks,  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  The  Wars  of  Cyrus,  Locrine,  Arden 
r  Feversham,  King  Edward  I.,  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  Solyman  and 
^erseda.  King  Leir,  the  old  Kinsf  John,  or  any  other  of  the  pieces  that 
^ere  exhibited  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  he  will  at  once  perceive 
bat  Titus  Andronicus  was  coined  in  the  same  mint. 

*«  The  testimony  of  Meres  [who  attributes  it  to  Shakspeare,  in  his 
*«lladis  Tamia,  or  the  Second  Part  of  Wits  Common  Wealth,  1598] 
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remains  to  be  considered.    His  enumerciin^  this  among  Shakspeare^ 
plays,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  m  which  we  may  account  for 
Its  being  printed  by  his  fellow  comedians  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  his 
works.    Meres  was,  in  1598,  when  his  book  first  appeared,  intimately 
.connected  with  Drayton,  and  probably  acquainted  with  some  of  the  dn- 
matic  poets  of  the  time ;  from  some  or  other  of  whom,  he  might  have  heard 
that  Shakspeare  interested  himself  about  this  traffedy,  or  had  written  a 
few  lines  for  the  author.    The  internal  evidence  nimifihed  by  the  piece 
itself,  and  proving  it  not  to  have  been  the  production  of  Shakspeare,  greatly 
outweighs  any  single  testimony  on  the  other  side.    Meres  might  have 
been  misinformed,  or  inconsiderately  have  given  credit  to  the  rumor  of 
the  day.    In  short,  the  high  antiquity  of  the  piece,  its  entry  on  the 
Stationers*  books,  and  being  afterwards  printed,  without  the  name  of 
Shakspeare ;  its  herns  performed  by  the  servants  of  lord  Pembtoke,  &c.; 
the  stately  march  of  me  versification,  the  whole  color  of  the  composition, 
its  resemblance  to  several  of  our  most  ancient  dramas,  the  dissimiUtude 
of  the  style  firom  our  author's  undoubted  plays,  and  the  tradition  mentkiDed 
by  Ravenscrofl,  when  some  of  his  contemporaries  had  not  longbeen  dead 
(ror  Lowin  and  Taylor,  two  of  his  fellow  comedians,  were  alive  a  f^ 
years  before  the  Restoration,  and  sir  Wm.  Davenant  did  not  die  till  Apnlf 
1668) ;— all  these  circumstances  combined,  prove,  with  irreaiBtible  fore«y 
that  the  play  of  Titus  Andronicus  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  fihak^ 
apeare." — Malone. 

^  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  preceding  note,  has  expressed  his  opinion  tbiC 
Shakspeare  may  have  written  a  few  lines  in  this  play,  or  givftn  aonie 
assistance  to  the  author  in  revising  it    Upon  no  other  ground  than  tiui) 
has  it  any  claim  to  a  place  among  our  Poet's  dramas.    Thoee  passages  in 
which  he  supposed  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  may  be  traced,  he  maited 
irith  inverted  commas.    This  system  of  seizing  upon  every  line  posotswd 
of  merit,  as  belonging  of  right  to  our  great  Dramatist,  is  scare^y  doiiif 
justice  to  his  contemporaries,  and  resembles  one  of  the  arguments  irbxa 
Theobald  has  used  in  his  preiace  to  The  Double  Falseh(K>d : — ^  My  p0- 
tiality  for  Shakspeare  makes  me  wish  that  every  thing  wliich  ia  good  or 
pleasing  in  our  tongue  had  been  owin^  to  his  pen.'    Many  of  the  writeif 
of  that  day  were  men  of  high  poetical  talent:  and  many  inditidial 
apeeches  are  found  in  plays,  which,  as  plays,  are  of  no  value,  winch  woaM 
not  have  been  in  any  way  unworthy  of  Shakspeare  himself;  of  whom  Or. 
Johnson  has  observed,  that  *his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendor 
of  particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  the  fable  and  the  tenor  of 
his  dialogue ;  and  that  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  select  qnotatidai) 
will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his  hove 
to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen.'    Dr.  Fanner  hu 
ascribed  Titus  Andronicus  to  Kyd,  and  placed  it  on  a  level  with  Locrine; 
but  it  appears  to  be  much  more  in  the  style  of  Marlowe.    His  fondness  for 
accumulating  horrors  upon  other  occasions,  will  account  for  the  sanguinuy 
character  of  this  play  j  and  it  would  not,  I  thmk,  be  difficult  to  snow,  Inr 
extracts  from  his  other  performances,  that  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  which 
he  was  not  fully  capable  of  writing.'' — Boswell. 

"  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  might  have  borrowed  the  story,  &c 
from  an  old  ballad  which  is  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany immediately  after  the  play  to  John  Danter,  Feb.  6, 1593;  and  agaia 
entered  to  Tho.  Pavyer,  April  19, 1602.  The  reader  will  find  it  in  Dr. 
Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  L  Painter,  in  hi« 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  torn,  ii.,  speaks  of  the  story  of  Titus  as  well  known, 
and  particularly  mentions  the  cruelty  of  Tamora ;  and  there  is  an  allusion 
to  it  in  A  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave,  1594. 

**  I  have  given  the  reader  a  specimen  (in  the  notes)  of  the  changes 
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made  in  this  play  by  Ravenscrofl ;  and  ma^  add,  that,  when  the  empress 
stabs  her  chila,  he  has  supplied  the  Moor  with  the  following  lines : — 

*  She  has  outdone  me,  ev'n  in  nune  own  art ; 
Outdone  me  in  murder,  killed  her  own  child ; 
Give  it  me.  Til  eat  it' 

"It  rarely  happens  that  a  dramatic  piece  is  altered  with  the  same 
spirit  that  it  was  written ;  but  Titus  Andronicus  has  undoubtedly  fallen 
into  the  hands  o^  one  whose  feelings  and  imagination  were  congenial  with 
those  of  the  author. 

<*  It  was  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  was  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  It  is  likewise  deficient  in  such  internal  marks  as 
distinguish  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  from  those  of  other  writers — I 
mean  that  it  presents  no  struggles  to  introduce  the  vein  of  humor  so  cqb- 
staotly  interwoven  with  the  business  of  i^s  serious  dramas.  It  can  neither 
boast  of  his  striking  excellences,  nor  of  his  acknowledged  defects ;  for  it 
oflRsTB  not  a  single  interesting  situation,  a  natural  character,  or  a  string  of 
quibbles,  from  first  to  last  That  Shakspeare  should  have  written  without 
commanding  our  attention,  moving  our  passions,  or  sporting  with  words, 
upears  to  me  as  improbable  as  that  he  should  have  studiously  avoided 
UHYllable  and  trisyllable  terminations  in  this  play  and  in  no  other. 

^'Liet  it  be  likewise  remembered  that  this  piece  was  not  published  with 
the  name  of  Shakspeare  till  afler  his  death.  The  quartos  [of  )600]  anid 
1611  are  anonymous. 

'^  Could  the  use  of  particular  terms,  employed  in  no  other  of  his  pieces, 
be  admitted  as  an  argument  that  he  was  not  its  author,  more  than  one  of 
diese  miffht  be  found ;  among  which  is  paUiament  for  ro&e,  a  Latinism, 
which  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  any  English  writer,  whether 
ancient  or  modem ;  thou^  it  must  have  originated  firom  the  mint  of  a 
ichdar.  I  may  add,  that  Titus  Andronicus  wi&  be  found,  on  examinatioiL 
to  contain  a  grefuter  number  of  classical  allusions,  ^c,  than  are  scatteneid 
ofer  all  the  rest  of  the  performances  on  which  the  seal  of  Shakspeare  ip 
mdnbitably  fixed.    Not  to  write  any  more  about  and  about  this  suspected 

ap,  let  mo  observe,  that  the  glitter  of  a  few  passages  in  it  has,  perhaps, 
ed  the  judgment  of  those  who  ought  to  have  known  that  both  senU- 
meiit  and  description  are  more  easily  produced  than  the  interesting  fabric 
of  a  tragedy.  Without  these  advantages  many  plavs  have  succeeded ; 
lad  many  have  failed,  in  which  they  have  been  aealt  about  with  lavkh 
piofbsion.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  who  can  carve  a  frieze^with  minute- 
ness, elegance,  and  ease,  has  a  conception  equal  to  the  extent,  propriety, 
and  graMeur  of  a  temple. 

**  Whatever  were  the  motives  of  Homing  and  Condell  for  admitting 
tins  tragedy  among  those  of  Shakspeare,  all  it  has  gained  by  their  favor 
i^  to  be  delivered  down  to  posterity  with  repeated  remarks  of  contempt — 
t  Thersites  babbling  among  heroes,  and  introduced  only  to  be  derided." 
— SrazvEifs. 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Sattjrninus,  Son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  RomS,  and  qfterwari 

declared  Emperor  himself, 
Bassianus,  Brother  to  Saturninus ;  tit  love  with  Lavinia. 
Titus  Andronicus,  a  noble  Roman,  General  against  the  Goths. 
Marcus  Andronigus,   Tribune  of  the  People;  and  Brother  I 

Titus. 
Lucius,     ^ 

OuiNTUs,  r  ^^^  ^^  ,pj^^g  Andronicus. 
Martius,  C 

MUTIUS,      )  I 

Young  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Lacius. 

PuBLius,  Son  to  Marcus  the  Tribune, 

^Emilius,  a  noble  Roman. 

AlarbuS)      \ 

Chiron,        >  Sons  to  Tamora.  * 

Demetrius,  j 

Aaron,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora.  \ 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  Messenger,  and  Clown ;  Romans. 

Ooths  and  Romans. 


Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths. 

Latinia,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

A  Nurse,  and  a  Black  Child. 

Kinsmen  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes,  Officers,  Soldiers,  ok^ 

Attendants. 


SCENE,  Rome ;  and  the  Country  near  it 


1 

c 
1  , 


I 
! 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE   I.    Rome.    j6«/bre  ^  Capitol. 

The  tomb  of  the  Andronici  appearing ;  the  Tribunes 
and  Senators  alojiy  as  in  the  senate.  Entery  behw, 
Saturninus  and  his  FoUowers,  on  one  side ;  and 
Bassianus  and  his  Followers  on  the  other;  with 
drum  and  colors. 

Saturninus.  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  mj  righti 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms ; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers, 
Plead  my  successive  title  *  with  your  swords. 
I  am  his  first-born  son,  that  was  the  last 
That  ware  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome ; 
Then  let  my  father's  honors  live  in  me. 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  ^  with  this  indignity. 

Bas.   Romans, — friends,  followers,  favorers  of  mjr 
right,— 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son. 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol ; 
And  suffer  not  dishonor  to  approach 
The  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate. 
To  justice,  continence,  and  nobility : 

1  L  e.  my  title  to  the  Buccession.  ^  The  empire  being  elective,  asd  not 
9uccess{ve^  the  emperors  in  bein^  made  profit  of  their  own  times." — Raleif^ 

3  Saturninus  means  his  seniority  m  point  of  age.  In  a  subsequent 
passage,  Tamora  speaks  of  him  as  a  very  young  man* 
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But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 

And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

Enter  Marcus  Andronicus  cUoJij  with  the  crown. 

Mar.   Princes  that  strive  by  factions,  and  by  friends, 
Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery, — 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we  stand 
A  special  party,  have,  by  common  voice, 
In  election  for  the  Roman  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  surnamed  Pius, 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome ; 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior, 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls. 
He  by  the  senate  is  accited  ^  home, 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths ; 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes. 
Hath  yoked  a  nation  strong,  trained  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent,  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride.     Five  times  he  hath  returned 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field ; 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honor's  spoils, 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat, — by  honor  of  his  name. 
Whom,  worthily,  you  would  have  now  succeed, 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right,  * 

Whom  you  pretend  to  honor  and  adore, — 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength ; 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should. 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 

Sat.    How  fair   the   tribune   speaks    to   calm    my 
thoughts ! 

Bas.   Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity. 
And  so  1  love  and  honor  thee  and  thine. 
Thy  nobler  brother  Titus,  and  his  sons, 

1  oqhiidocjCu. 
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And  her  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all, 
Gracious  Lavmia,  Rome's  righ  ornamenti 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends ; 
A^nd  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favor, 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weighed. 

[^Exeunt  the  followers  of  Bassianus. 
Sat.   Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in  my 
right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all ; 
And  to  the  love  and  favor  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

[^Exeunt  the  followers  of  Saturninus. 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me. 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. — 
Open  the  gates,  and  let  me  in. 
Sas.   Tribunes !  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[Sat.  and  Baq.  go  into  the  Capitol^  and  exeunt 
with  Senators,  Marcus,  ^. 

SCENE   II.     The  same. 

Enter  a  Captain  and  others. 

Cap.   Romans,  make  way;  the  good  Andronicus, 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champion, 
•Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights. 
With  honor  and  with  fortune  is  returned, 
I'rom  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword, 
And  brought  to  yoke  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

.Flourish  of  trumpets^  ^c.  EAter  Mutius  and  Mar- 
Tius ;  q/ler  them  two  men  bearing  a  coffin  covered 
with  black;  then  Quintus  and  Lucius.  After 
themy  Titus  Andronicus  ;  and  then  Tamora,  toith 
Alarbus,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  Aaron,  and  other 
Goths,  prisoners ;  Soldiers  and  People  following. 
The  bearers  set  down  the  coffin^  and  Titus  speaks. 

Tit.   Hail,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourning  weeds ! 
Lo,  as  the  bark  that  hath^  discharged  her  fraught, 
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Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay, 

From  whence  at  first  she^  weighed  her  anchorage^ 

Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 

To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears ; 

Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome.-^ 

Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol,* 

Stand  gracious  to  the  rights  tliat  we  intend  !— 

Romans,  of  five-and-twenty  valiant  sons, 

Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  haid. 

Behold  the  poor  remains  alive,  and  dead ! 

These,  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  Jove ; 

These  that  i  i)riQg  unto  their  latest  home. 

With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors. 

Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheathe  my  swqr^. 

Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own. 

Why  sufTer'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet. 

To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ?— ^ 

Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[  The  tomb  is  opened. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont. 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars ! 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys, 
Sweet  cell>of  virtue  and  nobility, 
How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store, 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more !       » 

Luc.   Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  -Gotb^^ 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and,  on  a  pile, 
Ad  manes  fiatrum  sacrifice  his  flesh, 
Before  this  earthly  ^  prison  of  their  bones ; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeased. 
Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit.    I  give  him  you ;  the  noblest  that  survives, 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 

Tarn.    Stay,  Roman  brethren. — Gracious  conqueiDr, 
Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  '  for  her  son ; 
And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 

1  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  Capitol  was  sacre^.         i 
S  Earihy,    Ed.  1600. 
5  L  e,  in  grief. 
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O,  think  my  son  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return. 
Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke ; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  ? 
0 !  if  to  fight  for  king  and  commonweal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood. 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-born  son. 

TU.   Patient  *  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive,  and  dead ;  and  for  their  brethren  slain,      * 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice. 
To  this  your  son  is  marked  ;  and  die  he  must. 
To  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Luc.   Away  with  him !  and  make  a  fire  straight ; 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood. 
Let's  hew  his  limbs,  till  they  be  clean  consumed. 

[Exeuni  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and 
MuTius,  mth  Alarbus. 

Tarn.   O  cruel,  irreligious  piety ! 

Chi.   Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous  ? 

Dem.   Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome, 
llarbus  goes  to  rest ;  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  look, 
tlien,  madam,  stand  resolved ;  but  hope  withal. 
The  self-same  gods,  that  armed  the  queen  of  Troy 
Vith  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Jpon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent,' 
M[ay  favor  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 
"When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen,) 
^o  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

I  This  verb  is  used  by  other  old  dramatic  writers. 

'  Theobald  says  that  we  should  read,  ^  in  her  tent;^  L  e.  in  the  tent 
^ere  she  and  the  other  Trojan  women  were  kept ;  for  thither  Hecuba,  by 
^  wile,  had  decoyed  Polyronestor,  in  order  to  perpetrate  her  revenge. 
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Re-enter  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and  Mutius, 

with  their  swords  bloody. 

Luc.   See,  lord  aad  father,  how  we  have  performed 
Our  Koa)aa  rites,     Alarbus'  limbs  are  loppea. 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire, 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfiime  the  sky* 
Remaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren, 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  then)  to  Rome. 

Tit.   Let  it  bq  so ;  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[  Trumpets  sounded j  and  the  cqffins  laid  in 

the  tomb. 
In  peace  and  honor,  rest  you  here,  my  sons ; 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here  in  rest^ 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps  I 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  sweHs, 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges ;  here  are  no  storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 

Enter  Lavinia. 

in  peace  and  honor  rest  you  here,  my  soqs ! 

IMV.   In  peace  and  honor  live  lord  Titus  long ; 
My  noble  lord  and  father^  live  in  fame  ! 
Lo  !  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies ; 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  earth,  for  thy  return  to  Rome. 
O,  bless  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand. 
Whose  fortunes  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud. 

Tit.   Kind  Rome,  that  hast  thus  lovingly  reserved 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart! — 
Lavinia,  live ;  outlive  thy  father's  days, 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise !  ^ 

1  To  ^  outlive  an  eternal  date  "  is,  thouffh  not  philosophical,  yet  poetical 
sense.  He  wishes  that  her  life  may  be  longer  than  his^  and  her  pniM 
)ojigeT  than  fame. 
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^nter  Marcus  Andronicus,  Saturninus,  Bassianus, 

and  others. 

Mar.   Long  live  lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother, 
jracious  triiimpher  in  the  eyes  of  Ronae ! 

Tit.   Thanks,  gentle  tribune,  noble  brother  Marcus. 

Mar*   And  welcome,  nephews,  from  successful  wars, 
Tou  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame. 
i^air  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all, 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords ; 
)ut  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
That  hath  aspired  to  Solon's  happiness,^ 
Ind  triumphs  over  chance,  in  honor's  bed. — 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Vhose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been, 
>end  thee  by  me,  their  tribunt^,  and  their  trust. 
This  palliament  ^  of  white  and  spotless  hue  ; 
Lnd  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire, 
Vith  these  our  late  deceased  emperor's  sons. 
(e  candidatus  then,  and  put  it  on, 
Lnd  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Tit.   A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits, 
Than  his,  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness. 
Vhat !  should  I  don  ^  this  robe,  and  trouble  you  ? 
{e  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day ; 
i'o-morrow,  yiejjd  up  rule,  resign  my  life, 
Lnd  set  abroad  neW'business  for  you  all  ? 
tome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years, 
Lnd  buried  one-and-twenty  valiant  sons, 
[nighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms, 
n  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country. 
Jive  me  a  staff  of  honor  for  mine  age, 
>ut  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world. 
Jpright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last. 

Mar.   Titus,  thou  shalt  obtain  and  ask  the  empery. 

Sat.   Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canst  thou  tell  ? — 

1  The  maxim  alluded  to  is,  that  no  man  can  be  pronoonced  happy  before 
OB  death. 
9  A  robe. 
3  L  e.  do  on,  put  it  on. 
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Tit.   Patience,  prince  Saturnine. 

Sat.  Romans,  do  me  right;— 

Patiicians,  draw  your  swords,  and  sheathe  them  not 
Till  Saturninus  be  Rome's  emperor. — 
Andronicus,  'would  thou  wert  shipped  to  hell 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Luc.   Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee ! 

Tit.   Content  thee,  prince  ;  I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  themselves. 

Bos.   Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee. 
But  honor  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die. 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  "will  most  thankful  be ;  and  thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honorable  meed. 

Tit.   People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes  here, 
I  ask  your  voices,  and  your  suffrages ; 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Trib.    To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit.   Tribunes,  I  thank  you  !  and  this  suit  I  make. 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son. 
Lord  Saturnine  ;  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope. 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth. 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  commonweal. 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  say, — Long  live  our  emperor! 

Mar.    With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort. 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Saturninus  Rome's  great  emperor  ; 
And  say, — Long  live  our  emperor  Saturnine  ! 

[A  long  flourish. 

Sat.   Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favors  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gendeness ; 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name,  and  honorable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress. 
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me's  rojal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart, 
d  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse. 
U  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee  ? 
Tit.   It  doth,  mj  worthy  lord  ;  and,  in  this  match, 
lold  me  highly  honored  of  your  grace. 
d  here,  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine — 
dg  and  commander  of  our  commonweal, 
le  wide  world's  emperor — do  I  consecrate 
r  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners ; 
3S6nts  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord, 
ceive  them,  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe, 
ne  honor's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 
Sat.   Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life ! 
>w  proud  I  am  of  thee,  and  of  thy  gifts, 
me  shall  record ;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
e  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
mans,  forgot  your  fealty  to  me. 
Tit.   Now,  madam,  are  you  prisoner  to  an  emperor; 

[To  Tamora. 
him,  that  for  your  honor  and  your  state, 
11,  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 
Sat.   A  goodly  lady,  trust  me ;  of  the  hue 
at  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
^ar  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance  ; 
ough  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change  of 

cheer, 
ou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome ; 
ncely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
St  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
unt  all  your  hopes.     Madam,  he  comforts  you, 
n  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Groths. — 
vinia,  you  are  not  displeased  with  this  ? 
Lav.  Not  I,  my  lord ;  sith  true  nobility 
irrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 
Sat.  Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia. — Romans,  let  us  go ; 
nsomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free. 
Dclaim  our  honors,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 
Bos.   Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is  mine. 

[Seizing  Lavinia. 
Tit.   How,  su-  ?    Are  you  in  earnest  then,  my  lord  ? 
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Bos.   Ajy  noble  Titus  ;  and  resolved  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

[The  emperor  courts  Tamora  in  dumb  show. 
Mar.   Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  justice ; 
This  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  his  own. 

Luc.   And  that  he  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius  live. 
TiL    Traitors,   avaunt!     Where  is   the   emperor's 
guard  ? 
Treason,  my  lord ;  Lavinia  is  surprised. 
Sat.   Surprised  !    »By  whom  ? 
Bos.  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  betrothed  from  all  the  world  away. 

[Exeunt  Marcus  and  Bassianus,  wiik 

Lavinia. 
Mut.   Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away. 
And  with  my  sword  Pll  keep  this  door  safe. 

[Exeunt  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martius. 
Tit.   Follow,  my  lord,  and  Pll  soon  Jbring  her  back. 
Mut.   My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 
Tit.  What,  villain  boj! 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome !  [Tit.  kills  Mut. 

Mut.  Help,  Lucius,  help. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.   My  lord,  you  are  unjust ;  and,  more  than  so, 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 

Tit.   Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  sons  of  mine ; 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonor  me. 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.   Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife, 
That  is  another's  lawful,  promised  love.  [Exit^ 

Sat.   No,  Titus,  no ;  the  emperor  needs  her  not. 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock. 
I'll  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous,  haughty  sons, 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonor  me. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale  ^  of. 


I  A  stale  here  signifies  a  stalking-horse.    To  make  a  stale  of  anj  00^ 
■eems  to  have  meant  ''to  make  them  an  object  of  mockerj." 
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ut  Saturnine !     Full  well,  Andronicus, 

gree  these  deeds  with  that  proiid  brag  of  thine, 

hat  said'sty  I  begged  the  empire  at  thy  hands. 

Tit.    O   monstrous !    what  reproachful  words  are 
these? 

Sat.  But  go  thy  ways ;  go,  give  that  changing  piece 
o  him  that  flourished  for  her  with  his  sword. 

valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ; 
ne  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 

0  ruffle  ^  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Tit.   These  words  are  razors  to'  my  wounded  heart. 
Sat.  And  therefore,  lovely  Tamora,  queen  of  Goths, — 
hat,  like  the  stately  Phoebe  ^mongst  her  nymphs, 
ost  overshine  the  gallant^st  dames  of  Rome, — 

thou  be  pleased  with  this  my  sudden  choice, 
3hold,  I  choose  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride, 
ad  will  create  thee  emperess  of  Rome. 
)eak,  queen  of  Goths,  dost  thou  applaud  my  choice  ? 
ttd  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods, — 
ith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near, 
nd  tapers  burn  so  bright,  and  every  thing 

1  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stand,— ^ 
will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Rome, 

^r  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 

lead  espoused  my  bride  along  with  me. 
Tain.  And  here,  in  sight  of  heaven,  to  Rome  I  swear, 
Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 

le  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires, 

loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat.    Ascend,   fair  queen.   Pantheon. — Lords,   ac- 
company 

>ur  noble  emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride, 

nt  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 

hose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered. 

xexe  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

[Exeunt  Saturninub  and  his  followers;  Tamora, 
and  her  sons ;  Aaron  and  Goths. 
Tit.   I  am  not  bid  *  to  wait  upon  this  bride. — 

^  To  ruffle  was  to  be  tomaltaoos  and  tnrbulent  >  L  e.  inviUd. 
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Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dishonored  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Re-enter  Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martius. 

Mar.   O  Titus,  see,  O,  see,  what  thou  hast  done ! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit.   No,  foolish  tribune,  no ;  no  son  of  mine, — 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonored  all  our  family ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons ! 

Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  becomes ; 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.   Traitors,  away !  he  rests  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood, 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  reedified. 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Rome's  servitors, 
Repose  in  fame ;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls ; — 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.   My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you. 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him ; 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

Quin.  Mart.   And  shall,  or  him  we  will  accompany. 

Tit.    And  shall!     What  villain  was  it  spoke  that 
word  ? 

Quin.   He  that  would  vouch't  in  any  place  but  here. 

Tit.   What,  would  you  bury  him  in  my  despite  ? 

Mar.  No,  noble  Titus  ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit.  Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my  crest, 
And,  with  these  boys,  mine  honor  thou  hast  wounded. 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one ; 
So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mart.   He  is  not  with  himself;  ^  let  us  withdraw. 

Quin.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Marcus  and  the  sans  of  Titus  kned* 

Mar.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature  plead. 

Quin.   Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature  speak. 

1  ThiB  is  much  the  same  Knt  of  phrase  is  ike  u  buiiU  kiauej/l 
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Tit.   Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will  speed. 

Mar.   Renowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my  soul, — 

Imc.   Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  us  all, — 

Mar.   Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest, 
That  died  in  honor  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous. 
The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax 
That  slew  himself;  and  wise  Laertes'  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals.^ 
Let  not  young  Mutius,  then,  that  was  thy  joyy 
Be  barred  his  entrance  here. 

Tit.  Rise,  Marcus,  rise. — 

The  dismal'st  day  is  this,  that  e'er  I  saw. 
To  be  dishonored  by  my  sons  in  Rome  ! — 
Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[MuTius  is  put  into  the  tomb. 

Luc.   There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with  thy 
friends, 
1111  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb ! — 

Ml.   No  man  shed  tears  for  noble  Mutius ; 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 

Mar.  My    lord, — to    step    out    of    these    dreary 
dumps, — 
Flow  comes  it,  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Goths 
[s  of  a  sudden  thus  advanced  in  Rome  ? 

Tit.   I  know  not,  Marcus ;  but,  I  know,  it  is ; 
iVhether  by  device,  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell. 
[s  she  not  then  beholden  to  the  man 
rhat  brought  her  for  this  high,  good  turn  so  far  ? 
ifes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate. 

1  <«  This  passage  alone  would  sufficiently  convince  me  that  the  play 
)efbre  us  was  the  work  of  one  who  was  conversant  with  the  Greek 
TEgedies  in  their  original  lan^age.  We  have  here  a  plain  allusion  to 
iie  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  of  which  no  translation  was  extant  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.  In  that  piece,  Agamemnon  consents  at  last  to  allow  Ajax 
the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  Ulysses  is  the  pleader  whose  arguments  prevail 
in  fiivor  of  his  remains." — Steevetis. 
VOL.  VI.  45 
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Flourish.  Re-enter j  at  one  side,  Saturninus,  attend- 
ed; Tamora,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and  Aaron: 
at  the  othery  Bassianus,  Layinia,  and  others. 

Sat.  So,  Bassianus,  you  have  played  your  prize  ;^ 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Bas.   And  you  of  yours,  my  lord.     I  say  no  more, 
Nor  wish  no  less ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have  power, 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bas.   Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own, 
My  true  betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife  ? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Meanwhile,  I  am  possessed  oPthat  is  mine. 

Sat.   'Tis  good,  sir.     You  are  very  short  with  us; 
.But,  if  we  live,  we^U  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bas.   My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I  may, 
Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  this  much  I  give  your  grace  to  know, 
By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gendeman,  lord  Titus  here, 
Is  in  opinion  and  in  honor  wronged  ; 
That,  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia, 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son, 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  moved  to  wrath 
To  be  controlled  in  that  he  frankly  gave. 
Receive  him  then  to  favor.  Saturnine ; 
That  hath  expressed  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father,  and  a  friend,  to  thee,  and  Rome. 

Tit.   Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds; 
'Tis  thou,  and  those,  that  have  dishonored  me. 
Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge, 
How  I  have  loved  and  honored  Saturnine ! 

Tarn.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Then  hear  me  speak  indifferently  for  all ; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

^  To  play  a  priit,  was  a  technical  term  in  the  ancient  fencing-8cbooI& 
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Sat.  What !  madam !  be  dishonored  openly, 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tarn.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  the  gods  of  Roifie  forefend, 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonor  you  ! 
But,  on  mine  honor,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  lord  Titus^  innocence  in  all. 
Whose  fury,  not  dissembled,  speaks  his  griefs. 
Then,  at  my  suit,  look  graciously  on  him ; 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose, 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart. 
My  lord,  be  ruled  by  me,  be  won  at  last. 
Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents. 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne ; 
Lest  then  the  people,  andpatricians  too, 
Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part. 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude, 

?Yhich  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin,) 
ield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone. 
Ill  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all,  \  Aside, 

And  raze  their  faction,  and  their  family. 
The  cruel  father,  and  his  traitorous  sons, 
To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life ; 
And  make  them  know,  what  'tis  to  make  a 

queen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in 

vain. 
Come,  come,  sweet  emperor, — Come,  Andronicus, 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat.   Rise,  Titus,  rise ;  my  empress  hath  prevailed. 
Tit.   I  thank  your  majesty,  and  her,  my  lord ; 
These  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  me. 

Tarn.   Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily. 
And  must  advise  the  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus  ; — 
And  let  it  be  mine  honor,  good  my  lord. 
That  I  have  reconciled  your  friends  and  you. — 
For  you,  prince  Bassianus,  I  have  passea 
My  word  and  prombe  to  the  emperor. 
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That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable. — 
And  fear  not,  lords, — and  you,  Lavinia ; 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees, 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Luc.   We   do;   and    vow  to  Heaven,  and  to  his 
highness. 
That  what  we  did,  was  mildly,  as  we  might, 
Tendering  our  sister's  honor,  and  our  own. 

Mar.   That  on  mine  honor  here  I  do  protest. 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not ;  trouble  us  no  more.— - 

Tarn.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  emperor,  we  must  all  be 
friends. 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace ; 
I  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat.   Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brother's  here. 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 
Stand  up. 

Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend ;  and^Ure  as  death  I  swore, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  ^est,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends. 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

Tit.   To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  majesty 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound,  we'll  give  your  grace  bonjcur. 

Sat.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too.       [£cettn(. 
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ACT  11.^ 

SCENE  L     Rome.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aar.  Now  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top, 
»afe  out  of  fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft, 
•ecure  of  thunder's  crack,  or  lightning's  flash ; 
idvanced  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach. 
lS  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  mom, 
jkdj  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
iailops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach, 
Lod  overlooks  the  highest-peering  hills  ; 

k)  Tamora. 

}pon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honor  wait, 

^d  virtu^e  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 

rhen,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  fit  thy  thoughts 

To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress, 

lad  mount  her  pitch ;  whom  thou  in  triumph  long 

last  prisoner  held,  fettered  in  amorous  chains ; 

^d  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes, 

"ban  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus. 

^ay  with  slavish  weeds,  and  idle*  thoughts! 

Mrill  be  bright,  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold, 

'o  wait  upon  this  new-made  emperess. 

o  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen, 

'his  goddess,  this  Semiramis ; — this  nymph, 

liis  siren,  that  vnll  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 

nd  see  his  shipwreck,  and  his  commonweal's. 

toUoa !  what  storm  is  this  ? 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius,  braving. 

Dem.   Chiron,  thy  years  wag;it  wit,  thy  wit  wants 
edge, 

^  In  the  qaaito  of  1600,  the  stage  direction  is,  «  Sound  trumpets^  mand 
Ibore.**    In  the  quarto  of  1611,  the  direction  is,  **  Manet  Aartm^  and  he 

before  made  to  enter  with  Tamora,  though  he  says  nothing.  Thii 
iene  ought  to  continue  the  first  act 

*  Ed.  1600,  BtrviU  thoughts. 
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And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  graced ; 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affected  be. 

Chi.    Demetrius,  thou  dost  overween  in  all ; 
And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 
'Tis  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two, 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  thee  more  fortunate. 
I  am  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou. 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace  ; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve, 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aar.   Clubs,  clubs !  ^  These  lovers  wUl  not  keep  the 
peace. 

Dem.   Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  unadvised, 
Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  *  by  your  side, 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends  ? 
Go  to ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath, 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi.  Meanwhile,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I  have, 
Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dem.  ky^  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave  ?        [  They  draw. 

Aar.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ? 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw, 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge. 
I  would  nottfor  a  million  of  gold, 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns; 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  more. 
Be  so  dishonored  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Dem.  Not  I ;  till  1  have  sheathed 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal. 
Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat. 
That  he  hath  breathed  in  my  dishonor  here. 

Chi.   For  that  I  am  prepared  and  full  resolved, — 
Foul-spoken  coward !  that  thunder'st  with  thy  tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st  perform. 

1  This  was  the  usual  outcry  for  assistance,  when  any  riot  in  the  stre^ 
hanpened. 

^  A  light  sword,  more  for  show  than  use,  was  worn  by  gentlemen,  even 
when  dancing,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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Aar.   Away,  I  say. — 
Now,  by  the  gods  that  warlike  Goths  adore, 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all. — 
Why,  lords, — and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jut  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What,  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose, 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate. 
That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broached. 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge  ? 
Young  lords,  beware ! — an  should  the  empress  know 
This  discord's  ground,  the  music  would  not  please. 

Chi.   I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world  ; 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dem.  Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some  meaner 
choice ; 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar.   Why,  are  ye  mad  ?  or  know  ye  not,  in  Rome 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be, 
^d  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
[  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 

(Vould  I  propose,  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Aar.   To  achieve  her ! — How  ? 

Dem.  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  ? 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  ;  ^ 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  loved. 
What,  man  !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill ' 

1  These  two  lines  occur,  with  veiy  little  variatioD,  in  the  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI : — 

**  She's  htmdijvlt  and  therefore  to  be  wooM ; 
She  is  a  womui,  therefore  to  be  won.^ 

rhis  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  the  author  of  the 
[vresent  play  was  also  the  writer  of  the  original  King  Henry  VL  Ritson 
lays,  that  he  *^  should  take  Kyd  to  have  been  the  author  of  Titus  Androni- 
;us,  because  he  seems  to  delight  in  murders  and  scraps  of  Latin,  though, 
in  the  first  of  those  ^ood  qualities,  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta  may  fairly 
dispute  precedence  with  the  Spanish  Tragedy." 

'  There  is  a  Scottish  proverl),  <*  Mickle  water  goes  by  the  miller  when 
be  sleeps."  Non  omnem  molitor  (][U8e  fluit  unda  videt.  The  subsequent 
line  is  also  a  northern  proverb,  **  It  is  safe  taking  a  shivt  of  a  cut  loiil" 
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Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know. 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor's  brother,     . 
Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aar.   Avj  and  as  good  as  Saturninus  may.      lAside. 

Dem.  Then  why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to  * 
court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What,  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ? 

Aar.   Why,   then,  it  seems,  some  certain  snatch, 
or  so. 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi.  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  served. 

Dem.   Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aar.  'Would  you  had  hit  it  too; 

Then  should  not  we  be  tired  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye, — and  are  you  such  fools, 
To  square  *  for  this  ?     Would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  speed  ? 

Chi.  I'  faith,  not  me. 

Dem.  Nor  me, 

So  I  were  one. 

Aar.   For  shame,  be  friends ;  and  join  for  that  yoa 

'Tis  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect ;  and  so  must  you  resolve  ; 
That  what  you  cannot,  as  you  would,  achieve, 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop. 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious  ; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  *  for  rape  and  villany. 

1  QuarreL  9  By  nature. 
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Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe, 

And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words ; 

This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 

Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  ^  wit. 

To  villany  and  vengeance  consecrate, 

Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend ; 

4nd  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice,* 

That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves, 

But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 

The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  fame, 

The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears. 

The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull ; 

There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take  your 

turns ; 
There  serve  your  lust,  shadowed  from  heaven's  eye, 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi.   Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem.   Sit  fas  aut  nefas^  till  1  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits. 
Per  Stygay  per  manes  vehor?  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   II.*    A  Forest  near  Rome.    A  Lodge  seen 

at  a  distance. 

Hams  J  and  cry  of  hounds  heard.  Enter  Titus  An- 
DRONicus,  with  HunterSy  ^c,  Marcus,  Lucius, 
QuiNTUS,  and  Martius. 

Tit.   The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray. 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green. 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
And  rouse  the  prince ;  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal, 

1  Sacred  here  signifies  accursed ;  a  Latinism. 

3  The  allusion  is  to  the  operation  of  the  file,  which,  by  giving  smooth- 
less,  facilitates  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  an  engine  or  piece  of  machinery. 

3  These  scrape  of  Latin  are  taken,  though  not  exactly,  firom  some  of 
Seneca's  tragedies. 

*  *^  The  division  of  this  play  into  acts,  which  was  first  made  in  the  folio 
)f  1623,  is  improper.  There  is  here  an  interval  of  action,  and  here  the 
lecond  act  ought  to  have  begun." 

VOL,  VI.  46 
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That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise* 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours, 
To  tend  the  emperor's  person  carefully. 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night, 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired. 


Horns  wind  a  peal.  Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora, 
Bassianus,  Layinia,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and 
Attendants. 

Tit   Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ; — 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good ! — 
I  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sai.   And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bas.   Lavinia,  how  say  you  ? 

Lav.  I  say,  no ; 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sai.   Come  on,  then,  horse  and  chariots  let  us  have, 
And  to  our  sport. — Madam,  now  shall  ye  see     ^ 
Our  Roman  hunting.  [To  Tamora. 

Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase. 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

Tit.    And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the  game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horse  nor  hound. 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground.      [Ezeufii. 


SCENE   III.^  A  desert  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Aaron,  xmth  a  hag  of  gold. 

Aar.   He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had  none=- 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree. 
And  never  after  to  inherit  ^  it. 
Let  him,  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly, 

I  L  e.posiet9. 
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Aow,  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem ; 
'Viichy  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
^  Very  excellent  piece  of  villanj ; 
^d  80  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  dieir  unrest, 

[Hides  Hie  gold. 
rhat  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest.^ 

Enter  Tamora. 

Tarn.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou  sadi 
^hen  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast? 
lie  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush ; 
'he  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
lie  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
nd  make  a  checkered  shadow  on  the  ground, 
nder  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 
nd — whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 
leplving  shri%  to  the  well-tuned  horns, 
s  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once — 
St  us  sit  down  and  mark  their  yelling  noise. 
id — after  conflict,  such  as  was  supposed 
le  wandering  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoyed, 
ten  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surprised, 
1  curtained  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave — 
may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 
pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber ; 
les  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet,  melodious  birds, 
into  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
lUabv,  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 
T.   Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  desires, 
n  is  dominator  over  mine, 
signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye, 
lence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy  ? 
^ece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls 
IS  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
some  fatal  execution  ? 
dam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs ; 


I  obflcnre.    It  seemi  to  mem  on]  j,  that  tbey  who  ax6  to  como 

I  of  the  empress  are  to  suffer  by  it 
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Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand, 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora, — the  empress  of  my  soul, 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in  thee, 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus. 
His  Philomel  ^  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day ; 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity, 
And  wash  their  hands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee, 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  scroll. — 
Now  question  me  no  more  ;  we  are  espied ; 
Here  comes  a  parcel  ^  of  our  hopeful  booty. 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 

Tarn.   Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  me  than  life ! 

Aar.  No  more,  great  empress ;  Bassianus  comes. 
Be  cross  with  him ;  and  I'll  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be.  [Eaii* 

Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

Bos.   Who  have  we  here  ?  Rome's  royal  empress 
Unfurnished  of  her  well-beseeming  troop  ? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves. 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest  ? 

Tarn.   Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps ! 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  some  say,  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Actaeon's ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  driv^  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs. 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.   Under  your  patience,  gentle  empress, 
'Tis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning ; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments. 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day ! 
^Tis  pity,  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 


1  See  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  book  vL 
9  L  e.  a  part 
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Bos.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cimmerian  ^ 
Doth  mai^e  your  honor  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequestered  from  ail  your  train 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed, 
And  wandered  hither  to  an  obscure  plot. 
Accompanied  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

Lav.   And,  being  intercepted  in  your  sport, 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness. — I  pray  you,  let  us  hence. 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-colored  love ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

Bos.   The  king,  my  brother,  shall  have  note  of  this. 

Lav.   Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted  long.* 
Good  king !   to  be  so  mightily  abused ! 

Tarn.    Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this  ? 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Dem.   How  now,  dear  sovereign,  and  our  gracious 
mother, 
Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ? 

Tarn.   Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look  pale  ? 
These  two  have  'ticed  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren,  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is ; 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss,  and  baleful  mistletoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun,  here  nothing  breeds, 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And,  when  they  showed  me  this  abhorred^pit. 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes. 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins,' 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries. 


^  Swaih  18  dusl^.  The  Moor  is  called  Citnmman  from  the  affini^  of 
blaclmeM  to  darkness. 

s  He  had  )ret  heen  married  hut  one  night  The  true  reading  may  b« 
««  made  fcer,"  L  e.  Tamora. 

'  Hedgehogs. 
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As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 

Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly.^ 

No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale. 

But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  me  here 

Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew ; 

And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 

And  then  they  called  me,  foul  adulteress. 

Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 

That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect. 

And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 

This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed. 

Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 

Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  called  my  children. 

Dem.   This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

[Stabs  Bassiaivus. 

Chi.   And  this  for  me,  struck  home  to  show  my 
strength.  [Stahhing  him  likewise. 

Lav.  Ay,  come,  Semiramis,^ — nay,  barbarous  Tamora! 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own ! 

Tain.   Give  me  thy  poniard ;  you  shall  know,  my 
boys. 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your  mother's  wrong. 

Dem.   Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her; 
First,  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw ; 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity, 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty. 
And  with  that  painted  hope '  braves  your  mightiness ; 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Chi.   An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole, 
And  make  bis  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Tam.  But  when  you  have  the  honey  you  desire, 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting. 

1  This  is  said  in  fabulous  physiology  of  those  that  hear  the  groan  of  tbe 
mandrake  when  torn  up. 

3  The  propriety  of  this  address  will  be  best  understood  by  consoltioS 
Pliny's  Nat  Hist  ch.  42. 

3  Painted  hope  is  only  specious  hove,  or  ground  of  confidence  f0^ 
plausible  than  solid,  Steevens  thougnt  that  the  word  hope  was  int^ 
polated,  the  sense  being  complete  and  the  line  more  harmonioos  witb' 
out  it 
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» 

Chi.   I  warrant  yoU|  madam;  we  will  make  that 
sure. — 
Dome,  mistress,  now,  perforce,  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice-preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

Lav.   O  Tamora !  thou  bear'st  a  woman's  face, — 

Tarn.   I  will  not  hear  her  speak  ;  away  with  her. 

Lav.    Sweet  lordsy  entreat  her  hear  me  but  a  word. 

Dem.   Listen,  fair  madam.     Let  it  be  your  glory 
To  see  her  tears ;  but  be  your  heart  to  them 
ks  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav.   When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach  the 
dam? 
0,  do  not  learn  her  wrath ;  she  taught  it  thee. 
The  milk,  thou  suck'dst  from  her,  aid  turn  to  marble ; 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny. — 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike ; 
Do  thou  entreat  her  show  a  woman  pity. 

[To  Chiron. 

Chi.   What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  prove  myself  a 
bastard  ? 

Lav.    'Tis  true  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark : 
Yet  I  have  heard,  (O,  could  J  find  it  now !) 
The  lion,  moved  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  pared  all  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children. 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests. 
0,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
^fothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful ! 

Tarn.    I  know  not  what  it  means ;  away  with  her. 

L/iv.   O,  let  me  teach  thee ;  for  my  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slain  thee, 
ie  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tarn.   Had  thou  in  person  ne'er  ofiended  me, 
Zven  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless. — 
lemember,  boys,  I  poured  forth  tears  in  vain, 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
Jut  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent. 
Therefore  away  with  her,  and  use  h6r  as  you  will ; 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  loved  of  me. 

Lav.   O  Tamora,  be  called  a  gentle  queen, 
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And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place. 
For  'tis  not  life,  that  I  have  begged  so  long ; 
Poor  I  was  slain,  when  Bassianus  died. 

Tarn.   What  begg'st  thou,  then  ?  Fond  woman,  let 

me  go. 
Lav.    'Tis  present  death  I  beg;    and  one  tlung 
more. 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell. 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit, 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body. 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tarn.   So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee ; 
No,  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

Dent.   Ay^diy,  for  thou  hast  staid  us  here  too  long. 
Lav.  No   grace?    no  womanhood?     Ah,    beasdy 
creature ! 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name ! 

Confusion  fall 

Chi.   Nay,  then  Pll  stop  your  mouth. — ^Bring  thou 
her  husband ;  \,Dr<^gi^  off  Lavinia. 

This  is  the  hole  where  Attron  bid  us  hide  him. 

[Exeuni. 
Tarn.   Farewell,  my  sons ;  see  that  you  make  her 
sure. 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed. 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trulf  deflour.         [Exii. 


SCENE   IV.     The  same. 


Enter  Aaron,  with  Quintus  and  Martius. 

Aar.   Come  on,  my  lords ;  the  better  foot  before. 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit. 
Where  I  espied  the  panther  fast  asleep. 

Quin.   my  siglit  is  very  dull,  whatever  it  bodes. 
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Mart.    And  mine,  I  promise  you;   were't  not  for 
shame, 
iVell  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[Martivs  falls  into  the  pit. 

Quin.   What,  art  thou  fallen  ?  What  subtle  hole  is 
this,  • 

iVhose  mouth  is  covered  with  rude-growing  briers  ; 
Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood, 
Ks  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distilled  on  flowers  ? 
k  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me. — 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall? 

Mart.   O  brother,  with  the  dismall'st  object 
That  ever  eye,  with  sight,  made  heart  lament. 

Aar.    [Aside.]  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find 
them  here ; 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guess. 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit  Aaron. 

Mart.   Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  me  out 
From  this  unhallowed  and  blood-stained  hole  ? 

(^in.   I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear  ; 
A  chilling  sweat  overruns  my  trembling  Joints ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart.   To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den. 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin.  ^Aaron  is  gone  ;  and  my  compassionate  heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise. 
0,  tell  me  how  it  is ;  for  ne'er  till  now 
IVas  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.    Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrewed  here,  ' 

LU  on  a  heap  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb, 
n  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Quin.   If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  'tis  he  ? 

Mart.   Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
^  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole,^ 

1  Old  naturalists  aBsert  that  there  is  a  gem  called  a  carbuncle,  which 
iinits  not  reflected  but  native  lig^ht  Boyle  believed  in  the  reaJity  of  iti 
ncistence.    It  ia  often  alluded  to  in  ancient  fable. 

VOL.  VI.  47 
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Whichi  like  a  taper  in  some  monument, 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit ; 
•So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bathed  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle. 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

Quin.   Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  thee 
out; 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  plucked  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 

Mart.   Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy  help. 

Quin.   Thy  hand  once  more  ;  I  will  not  loose  agaiB, 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below. 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me ;  I  come  to  thee.  [Falh  in. 

Enter  Saturninus   and  Aaron. 

Sat.   Along  with  me. — Pll  see  what  hole  is  here, 
And  what  he  is,  that  now  is  leaped  into  it. 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart.   The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus ; 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour. 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 

Sat.   My  brother  dead  ?  I  know  thou  dost  but  jest 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase ; 
'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there. 

Mart.  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alive, 
But,  out,  alas !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

Enter  Tamora,  mth  Attendants ;  Titus  Andronicej^ 

and  Lucius. 

Tarn.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king  ? 
Sat.  Here,  Tamora;  though  grieved  with  killing 
grief. 
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Tarn.   Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus  ? 

Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search  my  wound ; 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tarn.   Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 

{Giving  a  letter. 
The  complot  of  this  timeless  ^  tragedy ; 
^d  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
[n  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 

Sat.   [Reads.]   An  if  toe  miss  to  meet  him  hand^ 
samelyy — 
Sweet  huntsman^  Bassianus  Hisj  we  mean^ — 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him ; 
Thou  kfuyw^st  our  meaning.    Look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree^ 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit^ 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 
£h  this  J  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends. 
O  Tamora !  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree ; 
liOok,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out 
Tbat  should  have  murdered  Bassianus  here. 

Aar.   My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold. 

[Showing  it. 

Sat.   Two  of  thy  whelps,  [To  Tit.]  fell  curs  of 
bloody  kind, 
Jave  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life. — 
^irs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison ; 
f*here  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devised 
k>me  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Tarn.  What,  are   they  in   this   pit?  O   wondrous 
thing! 
Xow  easily  murder  is  discovered  ! 

Tit.   High  emperor,  upon  tny  feeble  knee 
beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed, 
t^hat  this  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons, — 
Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  proved  in  them, — 

Sat.   If  it  be  proved !  you  see,  it  is  apparent. — 
Who  found  this  letter  ?  Tamora,  was  it  you  ? 

1  L  e.  noitimely. 
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Tarn.   Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 

Tit.   I  did,  my  lord.     Yet  let  me  be  their  bail ; 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow, 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness'  will, 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 

Sal.   Thou  shalt  not  bail  them ;  see,  thou  follow  me. 
Some  bring  the  murdered  body,  some  the  murderers. 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word ;  the  guilt  is  plain ; 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  there  worse  end  than  death, 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Tarn.  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king ; 
Fear  not  thy  sons ;  they  shall  do  well  enough. 

TiU   Come,  Lucius,  come ;  stay  not  to  talk  with 
them.  [Exeunt  severdb/. 


SCENE  V.     The  same. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Chiron,  loith  Layinia,  ravished; 
her  hands  cut  off,  and  tongue  cut  out. 

Dem.   So  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  speak, 
Who  'twas  that  cut  thy  tongue  and  ravished  thee. 

Chi.   Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  meaning  so , 
And,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  scribe.    . 
Dem.    See   how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  can 

scowl. 
Chi.   Go  home,   call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy 

hands. 
Dem.   She   hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to 
wash; 
And  so  let's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

Chi.  An  'twere  my  case,  I  should  go  hang  myself* 
Dem.  If  thou  hadst  hsmds  to  help  thee  knit  the  cord. 

[Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Chibok. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Mar.  Who's  this, — my  niece,  that  flies  away  so  fct . 
Cousin,  a  word  ;  where  is  your  husband  ? — 
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F I  do  dream,  would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  me  !  * 
f  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down,- 
!Tiat  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep ! — 
peak,  gentle  niece,  what  stern,  ungentle  hands 
[aire  lopped,  and  hewed,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
^f  her  two  branches?  those  sweet  ornaments, 
(Those  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep  in; 
ind  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happiness, 
lS  half  thy  Ibve  !     Why  dost  not  speak  to  me  ? — 
Jas,  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 
iike  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirred  with  wind, 
)oth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips, 
!oming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath.     • 
tut,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  defloured  thee ; 
lOd,  lest  thou  shouldst  detect  him,  cut  thy  tongue. 
ihj  now  thou  turn'st  away  thy  face  for  shame  ! 
jid  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, — 
iS  from  a  conduit  with  three  issuing  spouts, — 
et  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face. 
Hushing  to  be  encountered  with  a  cloud, 
hall  1  speak  for  thee  ?  Shall  I  say,  'tis  so  ? 
i  that  I  knew  thy  heart ;  and  knew  the  beast, 
'hat  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind ! 
orrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopped, 
(oth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
air  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
nd  in  a  tedious  sampler  sewed  her  mind; 
ut,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee  ; 
craftier  Tereus,  hast  thou  met  withal,  ^ 

nd  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off, 
'hat  could  have  better  sewed  than  Philomel. 
*,  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
remble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute, 
nd  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them, 
e  would  not  then  have  touched  them  for  his  life; 
r,  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony, 
Thich  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made,        m^ 

1  ''If  this  be  a  dream,  I  would  give  all  my  poBseaaioiw  to  be  delivered 
xn  it  by  waking.*' 
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He  would  have  dropped  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep, 
As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 
Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind ; 
For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye. 
One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads ; 
What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  ? 
Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee ; 
O,  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery !  [^Elxeunt 


ACT  HI. 

SCENE  I.     Rome.    A  Street. 

Enter  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  Officers  o/*  Justice,  unA 
Martius  and  Quintus,  bound j  passing  on  to  the 
place  of  execution ;  Titus  going  before,  pleading. 

THt.   Hear  me,  grave  fathers !  noble  tribunes,  stay ! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept ; 
For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed ; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  1  have  watched ; 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  ray  cheeks ; 
B^  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons. 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  'tis  thought ! 
For  two-and-twenty  sons  1  never  wept. 
Because  they  died  in  honor's  lofty  bed. 
For  these,  good  tribunes,  in  the  dust  1  write 

[  Throwing  himself  on  the  grounX 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 
Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite ; 
My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and  Uushi 

J[Exeuni  Senators,  Tribunes,  ^.,  loith  thA 

Prisoners. 
0  earth,  I  will  befiriend  thee  more  with  rain, 
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That  shall  distil,  from  these  two  ancient  urns,^ 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers. 
In  summer's  drought,  I'll  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  I'll  melt  the  snow, 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face, 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

O  reverend  tribunes !  gentle  aged  men ! 

^ubind  my  sons,  reveise  the  doom  of  death ; 

And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before, 

Mjr  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Imc.   O  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain ; 
X^lie  tribunes  hear  you  not ;  no  man  is  by ; 
A.nd  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Til.   Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead. 
Grirave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Lac.   My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you  speak. 
Tit.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man ;  if  they  did  hear, 
X'liey  would  not  mark  me ;  oh,  if  they  did  hear, 
riiey  would  not  pity  me. 

Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  bootless  to  the  stones ; 
VV^ho,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress, 
Y^et  in  some  sort  they're  better  than  the  tribunes, 
F"or  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale. 

VVhen  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 

Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 

A^nd,  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 

Hjome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  these. 

A.  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than  stones ; 

A.  stone  is  silent,  and  ofiendeth  not ; 

And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to  death. 

^ut  wherefore  stand'st  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn  ? 
Luc.   To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their  death ; 

Por  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronounced 

My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment. 


.  ^  The  old  copies  read,  *<two  ancient  rimuT*    The  emendation  is  by 
^  T.  Hanmer. 
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Tit.   O  happy  man !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive, 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  must  prey ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey, 
But  me  and  mine.     How  happy  art  thou,  then, 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished ! 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  ? 


Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 

Mar.   Titus,  prepare  thy  noble  eyes  to  weep ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break ! 
I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

Tit.  Will  it  consume  me  ?  let  me  see  it,  then. 

Mar.   This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit.  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Luc.   Ah  me !  this  object  kills  me ! 

Tit.   Faint-hearted  boy,  arise,  and  look  upon  her.— 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  jiccursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  father's  sight  ? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  ? 
Or  brought  a  fagot  to  bright-burning  Troy  ? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  sword,  Pll  chop  off  my  hands  too; 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain. 
And  they  have  nursed  this  woe,  in  feeding  life ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  served  me  to  effecdess  use ; 
Now,  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
'Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  service,  are  but  vain. 

Luc.   Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyred  thee  ? 

Mar.   O,  that  delightful  engine  of  lier  thoughts, 
That  blabbed  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage  ; 
Where,  like  a  sweet,  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet,  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear ! 

Luc.   O,  say  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  this  deed? 
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Mar.   O9  thus  I  found  her,  straying  in  the  park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  received  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Til.     It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded  her, 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  killed  me  dead. 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
WiSX  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone ; 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banished  man ; 
Aind  here,  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes ; 
But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurn, 
[s  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. — 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight, 
It  would  have  madded  me  ;  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so  ? 
Thou  hast  no  hands,  to  wipe  away  thy  tears  ; 
Nor  tongue,  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyred  thee. 
Thy  husband  he  is  dead ;  and,  for  his  death. 
Thy  brothers  are  condemned,  and  dead  by  this. — 
Look,  Marcus !  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her. 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks ;  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered. 

Mar.   Perchance,  she  weeps  because  they  killed  her 
husband ; 
Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 

Tit.   If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be  joyful, 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. — . 
Vo,  no,  they  would  not  do  si^foul  a  deed  ; 
tVitness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes. — 
jientle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips ; 
)r  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease, 
ihall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
k.nd  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain 
!^ooking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
ilow  they  are  stained,  like  meadows,  yet  not  dry 
i/Vith  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
VOL.  VI.  48 
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And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long, 

Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness, 

And  make  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 

Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 

Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 

Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ? 

What  shall  we  do  ?    Let  us,  that  have  our  tongues, 

Plot  some  device  of  further  misery, 

To  make  us  wondered  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc.   Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears ;  for,  at  your 
grief. 
See,  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mar.   Patience,  dear  niece  ; — good  Titus,  dry  thine 
eyes. 

Tit.   Ah  Marcus,  Marcus  !  brother,  well  I  wot, 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine. 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drowned  it  with  thine  own. 

Luc.   Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

Tit.   Mark,  Marcus,  mark !  I  understand  her  signs. 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee  ; 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet. 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ! 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  ^  is  from  bliss ! 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aar.   Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word, — That,  if  thou  love  thy  sons, 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand. 
And  send  it  to  the  king^  He,  for  the  same, 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive ; 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 

Tit.   O  gracious  emperor !     O  gentle  AarOn ! 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 

1  The  Limbua  patrumj  as  it  was  called,  is  a  place  that  the  schooling 
supposed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  hell,  where  the  souls  of  tb^ 

SLtriarchs  were  detained,  and  those  good  men  who  died  before  <Mff 
avior's  resurrection.    Milton  gives  the  name  <^  LMo  to  his  Pait^ 
of  Fools. 
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That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? 
Vith  all  my  heart,  PU  send  the  emperor 
Ay  hand, 
jrood  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.   Stay,  father ;  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn ; , 
Aj  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you  ; 
ind  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.    Which  of   your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Rome, 
Lnd  reared  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe, 
Vriting  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle  ?  * 
),  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert. 
tfy  hand  hath  been  but  idle  ;  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death  ; 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aar.  Nay,  come  agree,  whose  hand  shall  go  along, 
Tor  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Mar.   My  hand  shall  go. 

Imc.  By  Heaven,  it  shall  not  go. 

Tit.   Sirs,  strive  no  more ;  such  withered  herbs  as 
these 
Lre  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Imc.   Sweet  father,  if  I  shall  be  thought  thy  son, 
^et  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

Mar.   And,  for  our  father's  sake,  and  mother's, 
<Iow  let  me  show  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tit.     Agree  between  you ;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 

Imc.   Then  I'll  go  fetch  an  axe. 

Mar.  But  I  will  use  the  axe. 

{^Ezeunt  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.   Come  hither,  Aaron  ;  I'll  deceive  them  both. 
!jend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.    If  that  be  called  deceit,  I  will  be  honest,- 
\jid  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so ; — 


^  It  appears  from  Groee  on  Antient  Armour,  that  a  cadU  was  a  kind  of 
ilMe  Kdmii,  probably  so  named  from  eaaqudel  (old  French.) 
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But  Pll  deceive  you  in  another  sort,  [^Aside. 

And  that  you'll  say,  ere  half  an  hour  can  pass. 

[He  cuts  off  Titus's  hand. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.  Now,  stay  your  strife ;  what  shall  be,  is  de- 
spatched.— 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  hand. 
Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers ;  bid  him  bury  it ; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say,  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchased  at  an  easy  price  ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.   I  go,  Andronicus ;  and  for  thy  hand. 
Look  by-and-by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee ;  — 
Their  heads,  I  mean. — O,  how  this  villany        l^Aside. 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face.         \^ExU^ 

Tit.   O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth; 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call. — What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ? 

[To  LAvmi 
Do  then,  dear  heart;  for  Heaven  shall  hear  our  prayers 
Or  with  our  sighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar.   O !  brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tit.   Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar.   But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit.    If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries. 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes. 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflo 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad. 
Threatening  the  welkin  with  his  big-swollen  face  ? 
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And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ? 

I  am  the  sea ;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  blow ! 

She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth. 
Then  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflowed  and  drowned. 
For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave  ;  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

Enter  a  Messenger,  iviih  tioo  heads  and  a  hand. 

Mess.   Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons ; 
And  here's  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back ; 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mocked ; 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes. 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death.     lExit 

Mar.  Now  let  hot  i£tna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell ! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne ! 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal, 
•But  sorrow  flouted  at,  is  double  death. 

Ijuc.  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep  a  wound, 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat ! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name, 
V^here  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe ! 

[Lavinia  kisses  him. 
Mar.   Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kiss  is  comfortless, 
A^  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Tit.   When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end  ? 
Mar.   Now,  farewell,  flattery.     Die,  Andronicus ; 
Thou  dost  not  slumber:  see,  thy  two  sons'  heads ; 
Thy  warlike  hand,  thy  mangled  daughter  here  ; 
Thy  other  banished  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
lEven  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah '  now  no  more  will  I  control  thy  griefs ; 
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Rent  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  ,wretched  eyes ! 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

Tit.   Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  It  fits  not  with  this  hour. 

Tit.   Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed. 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes. 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears  ; 
Then  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave  ? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me  ; 
And  threat  me,  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss. 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  returned  again, 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do.—* 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about ;  • 

That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  vow  is  made. — Come,  brother,  take  a  head ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear. 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  things , 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth. 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay. 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there ; 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  Lavihu* 

Luc.   Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father ; 
The  wofulPst  man  that  ever  lived  in  Rome ! 
Farewell,  proud  Rome  !    Till  Lucius  come  again, 
He  leaves  .his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister ; 
O,  'would  thou  wert  as  thou  'tofore  hast  been ! 
But  now  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia  lives, 
But  in  oblivion,  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs. 
And  make  proud  Saturninus  and  his  empress 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
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f  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power, 

be  revenged  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.  [Exit, 


^£   IL^    A  Room  in  Titns^s  Hotise.    A  banquet 

set  out. 

T  Titus,  Marcus,  Lavinia,  and  young  Lucius, 

a  Boy. 

it.  So,  so ;  now  sit ;  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
a  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
nil  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
:;us,  unknit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot ;  ^ 
niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands, 
cannot  passionate  '  our  tenfold  grief 
1  folded  arms.     This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
ft  to  tyrannize  upon  my  breast ; 
when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery, 
a  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh, 
a  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 
d  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  sngns ! 

[To  Latihia. 
n  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beating, 
1  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still, 
nd  it  with  sighing,  girl ;  kill  it  with  groans  ; 
;et  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole ; 
:  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall, 
run  into  that  sink,  and,  soaking  in, 
vn  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 
or.  Fie,  biother,  fie !  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay 
I  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 
it.   How  now!  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote  already  ?^ 

hifl  aeene  ii  wanting  in  the  qoaxto  eopiei  of  1600  and  1611,  bis 
in  the  folio  of  1683. 
>  in  The  Tempestv— 

"  gitting, 

His  arms  in  this  $cui  knaiJ* 

» 

his  oheolete  veib  ii  likewise  found  in  Spenvar. 
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Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  1. 

What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  ? 

Ah,  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands ; 

To  bid  iEneas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 

How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable  ? 

O,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands  ; 

Lest  we  remember  still,  that  we  have  none. — 

Fie,  fie,  how  franticly  I  square  my  talk ! 

As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 

If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands ! — 

Come,  let's  fall  to ;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this ; — 

Here  is  no  drink !     Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says  ;— 

I  can  interpret  all  her  martyred  signs  ; — 

She  says  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 

Brewed  with  her  sorrows,  meshed  ^  upon  her  cheeks. 

Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought; 

In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect 

As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers  ; 

Thou  sbidt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to  heaven, 

Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign. 

But  I,  of  these,  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 

And,  by  still  practice,  learn  to  know  thy  meaiiing. 

Boy.    Good  grandsire,  leave  these  bitter,  deep  la- 
ments; 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

Mar.   Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  moved, 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness. 

Tit.   Peace,  tender  sapling ;  thou  art  made  of  tears, 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. — 

[Marcus  strikes  the  disk  with  a  ktifi. 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife? 

Mar.   At  that  that  I  have  killed,  my,  lord ;  a  fly. 

Tit.   Out  on  thee,  murderer!  thou  kill'st  my  heart; 
Mine  eyes  are  cloyed  with  view  of  tyranny. 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent, 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother.     Get  thee  gone ; 
I  see,  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar.   Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  killed  a  fly. 

^  A  veiy  eoane  allusion  to  brewing. 
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Tit.   But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  .mother  ?  * 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender,  gilded  wings, 
A.nd  buzz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air ! 
Poor,  harmless  fly ! 

That,  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody, 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry ;  and  thou  hast  killed  him. 

Mar.   Pardon  me,  sir ;  'twas  a  black,  ill-favored  fly, 
Like  to  the  empress'  Moor ;  therefore  I  killed  him. 

Tit.   O,  O,  O, 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Grive  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him ; 
Flattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me. — 
There^s  for  thyself,  and  that's  for  Tamora. — 
Ah,  sirrah !  * — 

Yet  I  do  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low, 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly, 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar.   Alas,  poor  man !  grief  has  so  wrought  on  him. 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances. 

Tit.   Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  me. 
m  to  thy  closet ;  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me ;  thy  sight  is  young. 
And  thou  shalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 

[Exeunt. 

^  Stee?eii8  conjectures  that  the  words  **  and  mMer  "  should  be  omitted. 
KHson  proposes  to  read  the  line  thus : — 

^  But !  How  if  that  fly  had  a  father,  bniharf^ 

*  This  was  formerly  not  a  disrespectAil  expression. 
VOL.  vi.  49 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.    Before  Titus's  House. 

» 

Enter  Titus  and  Marcus.    TTien  enter  young  Lucius, 

Lavinia  running  after  him. 

/    Boy.   Help,  grandsire,  help !  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  not  why. — 
Grood  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes ! 
Alas,  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Mar.   Stand  by  me,  Lucius ;  do  not  fear  thine  aaot 

Tit.   She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  thee  harm. 

Boy.   Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  she  did. 

Mar.     What    means   my   niece    Lavinia   by  these 
signs  ? 

Til.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius; — ^somewhat  doth  she 
mean: 
See,  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  jnakes  of  thee ; 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee, 
Sweet  poetry,  and  TuUy's  Orator.* 
Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  she  plies  thee  thus  P 

Boy.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess, 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her ; 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft. 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Trov 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow.     That  made  me  to  fear , 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did. 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth  ; 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fiy ; 
Causeless,  perhaps.     But  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt ; 
And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 

1  Tully's  Treatise  on  Eloquence,  entitled  OraUr. 
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Mar.   Lucius,  I  will. 

[Layinia  turns  over  the  books  which  Lucius 

has  letfalL 
Tit.  How  now,  L^vinia  ? — Marcus,  what  means  this  ? 
ime  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see.— 
hich  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ? — Open  them,  boy. — 
It  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skilled ; 
>me,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library,, 
id  so  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  Heavens 
iveal  the  damned  contriver  of  this  deed.— « 
hy  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  ^  thus  ? 
mar.   I  think  she  means  that  there  was  more  than 

one 
mfederate  in  the  fact. — ^Ay,  more  there  was. — 
*  else  to  Heaven  she  heaves  them  for  revenge. 
7St.   Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so.^ 
Boy.   Grandsire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphosis; 
Y  mother  gave't  me. 

Mar.  For  love  of  her  that's  gone, 

rhaps  she  cuUed  it  from  among  the  rest. 
T\t.   Soft !  see,  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves ! 
jlp  her ; — 

bat  would  she  find  ? — Lavinia,  shall  I  iread  ? 
lis  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
id  treats  of  Tereus'  treason,  and  his  rape ; 
id  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of^  thine  annoy. 
Mar.   See,  brother,  see ;  note  how  she  quote;i  *  the 

leaves. 
Tit.   Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surjNrised,  sweet  girl, 
ivished  and  wronged,  as  Philomela  was, 
»rced  in  the  ruthless^  vast,  and  gloomy  woods  ? — 
e,  see ! — 

'j  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
,  had  we  never,  never  hiihted  there !) 
Itemed  by  that  the  poet  here  describes, 
nature  made  for  murders,  and  for  rap69. 
Afar.   O,  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a  den, 
iless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies ! 

i  BaccemAouL  *  To  futU  it  to  ttiii'w. 
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Tit.   Give  signs,  sweet  girl, — ^for  here  are  none  but 
friends, — 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed ; 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece'  bed  ? 

Mar.   Sit  down,  sweet  niece; — brother,  sit  down 
by  me. — 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find ! — 
My  lord,  look  here : — Look  here,  Lavinia. 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain  ;  guide,  if  thou  canst. 
This  after  me,  when  I  have  writ  my  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 

[He  writes  his  name  with  his  staffs  and  guides 
it  with  his  feet  and  mouth. 
Cursed  be  that  heart,  that  forced  us  to  this  shift ! — 
Write  thou,  good  niece ;  and  here  display,  at  last, 
What  God  will  have  discovered  for  revenge ! 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain, 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors  and  the  truth ! 

[She  takes  the  staff  in  her  mouthj  and  guides  it 

mth  her  stumps,  and  writes. 

Tit.   O,  do  you  read,  my  lord,  what  she  hath  writ? 
Stuprum — Chiron — Demetrius. 

Mar.  What,  what ! — the  lustful  sons  of  Tamora 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  ? 

Tit.   Magne  Dominqior  polij^ 
Tarn  lentus  audis  scelera  ?  tarn  lentus  vides  ? 

Mar.   O,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord !  although,  I  know. 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth, 
«  To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts, 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the*Tloman  Hector's  hope ; 
And  swear  with  me, — as  with  the  woful  feere,^ 
And  father  of  that  chaste,  dishonored  dame, 

1  Magne  Regnator  Deum,  &c.  is  the  exclamation  of  Hippolytos  when 
Phfidra  discoverB  the  secret  of  her  incestuous  pojBsioD,  in  Seneca'k 
Tragedy. 

s  Feere  signifies  a  eompamon;  and  here,  metaphoricaUy,  a  huthand* 
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Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape, — 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice. 
Mortal  reveiige  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit.    'Tis  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how. 
But  if  you  hurt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware. 
The  dam  will  wake ;  and,  if  she  wind  you  once, 
She's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league. 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back, 
And,  when  he  sleeps,  will  sb^  do  what  she  list. 
You're  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus ;  let  it  alone ; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass,  , 

And  with  a  gad  ^  of  steel  will  write  these  words, 
And  lay  it  by ;  the  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sibyl's  leaves,  abroad. 
And  where's  your  lesson  then  ? — Boy,  what  say  you  ? 

Boy.   I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man, 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mar.   Ay,  that's  my  boy !  thy  father  hath  full  oft 
For  this  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

Boy.   And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 

Tit.   Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armory. 
Lucius,  I'll  fit  thee ;  and,  withal,  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  empress'  sons 
Presents,  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both. 
Come,  come ;  thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou  not  ? 

Bay.   Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms,  grandsire.* 

Tit.   No,  boy,  not  so ;  I'll  teach  thee  another  course. 
Lavinia,  come. — Marcus,  look  to  my  house ; 
Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court : 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir ;  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 

[Exeunt  Titos,  Lavinia,  and  Boy. 

Mar.   O  Heavens,  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstasy ; 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart, 

I  A  g€uL,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  signified  tht  point  of  a  spear.    It  is  here  uaed 
for  a  similar  pointed  instrament 
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T^an  foemen's  marks  upon  his  battered  shield ; 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge.— »• 
Revenge  the  Heavens  for  old  Andronicus!^         ^ExU. 


SCENE  II.    The  same.   A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

m 

Enter  Aaron,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius,  cU  one  door; 
at  another  door^  young  Lucius,  and  an  Attendant, 
with  a  bundle  of  weap^ns^  and  verses  writ  upon  them. 

Chi.   Demetrius,  here's  the  son  of  Lucius ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  to  us. 

Aar.   Ay,  some  mad  message  fix>m  his  mad  grand- 
father. 

Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honors  from  Andronicus ; — 
And  pray  the  Roman  gods  confound  you  both.    [Aside, 

Dem.   Gramercy,*  lovely  Lucius  ;  what's  the  news? 

Boy.   That  you  are  both  deciphered,  that's  the  news, 
For  villains  marked  with  rape.   [Aside."]  May  it  please 

you. 
My  grandsire,  well  advised,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armory, 
To  gratify  your  honorable  youth, 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  so  he  bade  me  say ; 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
*Your  lordships,  that  whenever  you  have  need, 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well. 


And  so  I  leave  you  both. 


'Astde^l  'i'^®  bloody  villains. 

Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendaftit. 

A  scroll ;  and  written  round 


Dem.   What's  here? 
about  ? 
Let's  see ; 

Integer  viUBy  scelerisque  purusj 
Non  e^et  Mauri  jacmis,  nee  area. 

Chi.   O,  'tis  a  verse  in  Horace ;  I  know  it  well. 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

^  L  e.  grand  merti ;  great  thanks. 


Aside. 
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Aar.   Ay,  just! — a  verse  in   Horace; — right,  you 
have  it. 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass ! 
Here's  no  sound  jest !  ^  the  old  man  hath 

found  their  guilt ; 
And  sends  the  weapons  wrapped  about 

with  lines. 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the 

quick. 
But  were  our  witty  empress  well  afoot. 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit. 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile. — 
And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Kome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so, 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace-gate, 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Dem.   But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aar.   Had  he  not  reason,  lord  Demetrius  ? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 

Dem.   I  would  we  had  a  thousand  Roman  dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 

Chi.   A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 

Aar.   Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  say  amen. 

Chi.   And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousand  more. 

Dem.    Come,  let  us  go ;  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar.   Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods  have  given  us 
o'er.  lAside.    flourish. 

Dem.   Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish  thus  ? 

Chi.   Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  son. 

Dem.   Soft ;  who  comes  here  : 


Enter  a  Nurse,  with  a  black-a-moor  Child  in  her  arms. 

Nur.  Good  morrow,  lords ; 

0,  tell  me,  did  you  see  ASron  the  Moor  ? 

1  This  mode  of  expression  was  common  fonnerly.    So  in  K\nv  Hemy 
IV.  Part  L :— ^  Here'i  no  fine  viUany ! " 
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Aar.  Well,  more,  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all, 
Here  Aaron  is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

Nur.   O  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore ! 

.  Aar.   Why,  what  a  caterwaulmg  dost  thou  keep ! 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arras  ? 

Nur.   0\  that  which  I  would  hide  from  heaven's  eje, 
Our  empress'  shame,  and  stately  Rome's  disgrace ; 
She  is  delivered,  lords,  she  is  delivered. 

Aar.   To  whom  ? 

Nur.  I  mean,  she's  brought  to  bed. 

Aar.  WeU,  God 

Give  her  good  rest !     What  hath  he  sent  her  ? 

Nur.  A  devil. 

Aar.   Why,  then   she's   the   devil's  dam;  a  Joyful 
issue. 

Nur.   A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful  issue. 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad 
Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal. 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 

Aar.   Out,  out,  you  whore !  is  black  so  base  a  hue  ? 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 

Dem.    Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Aar.  Done !  that  which  thou 

Canst  not  undo. 

Chi.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 

Aar.   Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 

Dem.  And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast  undone* 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damned  her  loathed  choice ! 
Accursed  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend ! 

Chi.   It  shall  not  live. 

Aar.  It  shall  not  die. 

Nur.   Aaron,  it  must ;  the  mother  wills  it  so. 

Aar.   What,  must  it,  nurse  ?    Then  let  no  man  but  I 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Dem.   I'll  broach  *  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point ; 
Nurse,  give  it  me ;  my  swora  shall  soon  despatch  it. 

1  Id  Lust's  Dominion,  by  Marlowe,  a  play  in  its  s^e  bearing^  a  n^ 
resemblance  to  Titus  Andronicua,  Eleazar,  the  Moor,  a  charMter  « 
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Aar.   Sooner  this  sword  shall  plough  thy  bowels  up, 

S  Takes  the  Child  from  the  Nurse,  and  draws. 
^ ,  erous  villains !  will  you  kill  your  brother  ? 

Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky. 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got, 
He  dies  upon  my  cimeter's  sharp  point, 
That  touches  this  my  first-born  son  and  heir ! 
[  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus,^ 
IVith  all  his  threatening  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
^Tor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war, 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
IVhat,  what ;  ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys ! 
fe  white-limed  walls  !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs ! 
[7oal  black  is  better  than  another  hue, 
[n  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue  ; 
^or  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
!?an  never  turn  a  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 
Uthough  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
Tell  the  emperess  from  me,  I  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own ;  excuse  it  how  she  can. 

Dem.   Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thus  ? 

Aar.  My  mistress  is  my  mistress ;  this,  myself ; 
The  vigor,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth. 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer ; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe, 
)r  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Kome. 

Dem.  By  this  our  mother  is  forever  shamed. 

Chi.   Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape.* 

Nur.  The   emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her 
death. 

Chi.    I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy.' 

uuDingled  ferocity,  like  Aaron,  and,  like  him,  the  poramoor  of  a  royal 
Diitreas,  exclaims : — 

« Run,  and  with  a  voice 

Erected  high  as  mine,  say  thus,  thus  threaten 
To  Roderigo  and  the  Cardinal, 
Seek  no  queens  here ;  I'll  broaeh  them,  if  they  do^ 
Upon  my  falchion's  point" 

1  A  giant,  the  son  of  THtan  and  Terra, 

s  L  e.  this  TouHjUUgUimate  child.    So  in  King  John:— 

«  No  scape  of  Nature." 
L  e.  ignominy. 
VOL.  VI.  50 
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Aar.   Whj,  there's  the  privilege  your  beauty  bears; 
Fie^  treacherous  hue  !  that  will  betray  with  blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart ! 
Here's  a  young  lad  framed  of  another  leer.^ 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father ; 
As  who  should  say,  Old  ladj  I  am  tiiine  own. 
He  is  your  brother,  lords ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you  ; 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprisoned  were, 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light. 
Nay,  he's  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

Nur.   Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  empress  ? 

Dem.   Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done, 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice ; 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 

Aar.   Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  consult 
My  son  and  I  vA\l  have  the  wind  of  you ; 
Keep  there.    Now  talk  at  pleasure  of  ^our  safety. 

[They  sU  onthe  grouni 

Dem.   How  many  women  saw  tlus  chfld  of  his  ? 

Aar.  Why,  so,  brave  lords.    When  we  sdl  joia  in 
league, 
I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness. 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  A2ux)n  storms.— « 
But,  say  again,  how.  many  saw  the  child  ? 

iVt/r.*  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself, 
And  DO  one  else,  but  the  delivered  empress. 

Aar.   The  emperess,  the  midwife,  and  yourself. 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third's  away ; 
Go  to  the  empress ;  tell  her,  this  I  said ; — 

[Stabbifig  her. 
Weke,  weke ! — So  cries  a  pig,  prepared  to  the  spit 

Dem.   What  mean'st  thou,  Aaron  ?   Wherefore  didst 

thou  this  ? 
.  Aar.   O  lord,  sir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy. 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours  ? 

1  Complezioii. 
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A  loog-tongued,  babbling  gossip?    No,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  far,  one  Muliteus  lives,^  my  countryman ; 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed ; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are.     ' 
Go  pack  ^  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold. 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all; 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanced, 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 
To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court ; 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Ha|^  ye,  lords,  ye  see,  that  I  have  given  her  physic^ 

IPointing  to  the  Nurse. 
And  you  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms. 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days, 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me. 
The  midwife,  and  the  nurse,  well  made  away, 
rhen  let  the  ladies  tatde  what  they  please. 

Chi.   Aaron,  I  see,  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
IVith  secrets. 

Dem.  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 

Herself,  and  hers,  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  Dem.  and  Chi.,  bearing  off  the  Nurse. 

Aar.  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow  flies ; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms, 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  empress'  friends.— 
Come  on,  you  thick-lipped  slave,  I'll  bear  you  hence ; 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts. 
I'll  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  cave  ;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.  [Exit. 

1  The  word  Kvts,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies,  was  eopplied 
1>7  Rowe.    Steev^  thinks  MiUUetu  a  coiroptaon  for  ^  Midy  Uour 
^  To  pack  is  to  contrive  insidiously. 
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SCENE  III.     The  same.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Titus,  bearing  arrows j  xoith  letters  at  the  ends 
of  them;  with  him  Marcus,  young  Lucius,  ani 
other  Gentlemen,  with  bows. 

Tit.   Come,  Marcus,  come ; — ^kinsmen,  this  is  the 
.    way; — 
Sir  boy,  now  let  me  see  your  archery ; 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there  straight 
Terras  Astrcea  reliquit ; 

Be  you  reiqembered,  Marcus,  she's  gone,  she's  fled. 
Sir,  take  you  to  your  tools.     You,^  cousins,  shall 
Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets ; 
Happily  you  may  find  her  in  the  sea ; 
Yet  there's  as  little  justice  as  at  land. — 
No ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
'Tis  you  must  dig  with  mattock,  and  with  spade, 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth. 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you  deliver  him  this  petition. 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  justice,  and  for  aid; 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. — 
Ah,  Rome ! — Well,  well ;  I  made  thee  miserable. 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  sui&ages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. — 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  pray  be  careful  all, 
And  leave  you  not  a  man-of-war  unsearched ; 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipped  her  hence^ 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar.   O  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case. 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract  ? 

Pub.   Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns. 
By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully ; 
And  feed  his  humor  kindly  as  we  may. 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar.   Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths ;  and  with  revengeful  war 
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Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit.   rubliusy  how  now?  how  now,  my  masters? 
What, 
Have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but  Pluto  sends  you  word 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  shall. 
Marry,  for  Justice,  she  is  so  employed, 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  some  where  else, 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Tit.    He  doth  me  wrong,  to  feed  me  With  delays. 
I'll  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below, 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. — 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 
No  big-boned  men,  framed  of  the  Cyclop's  size : 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back ; 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,  more  than  our  backs  can  bear. 
And  sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 
We  will  solicit  heaven ;  and  move  the  gods 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  *  our  wrongs. 
Come,  to  this  gear.*    You  are  a  good  archer,  marcus. 

[He  gives  them  the  arrows. 
Ad  Joverrij  that's  for  you. — Here,  ad  ApoUinem. — 
Ad  MarteMj  that's  for  myself; — 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas  ; — ^here,  to  Mercury ; 
To  Saturn,  Caius,'  not  to  Saturnine, — 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 
To  it,  boy.     Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid. 
O'  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect ; 
There's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

Mar.   Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafts  into  the  court ; 
We  will  a£9ict  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

Tit.   Now,  masters,  draw.  [  They  shoot.  ]  O,  well  said, 
Lucius ! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap ;  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.   My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon , 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 


I  Revenge.    *  <  Gear  is  We  put  for  matter,  busineei. 

<  Caius  appears  to  have  been  one  of  tae  kinsmen  of  Titus. 
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Tit.   Ha !  Publiusy  Publius,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
See,  see,  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 
Mar.   This  was  the  sport,  my  lord.     When  PuUius 
shot, 
The  bull,  being  galled,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock, 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court ; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empress'  villain? 
She  laughed,  and  told  the  Moor,  he  should  not  choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. ' 
*  Tit.   Why,  there  it  goes ;  God  give  your  loidsbip 

joy- 

Enter  a  Clown,  with  a  basket  and  two  pigeons. 

News,  news  from  heaven !  Marcus,  the  po^t  is  come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  have  justice?  what  says  Jupiter? 

Clo.  Ho !  the  gibbet-maker  ?  He  says,  that  he  hath 
taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must  not  be 
hanged  till  the  next  week. 

Tit.   But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter ;  I  never  drank 
with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.   Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier  ? 

Clo.   Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir ;  nothing  else. 

Tit.   Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

Clo.  From  heaven  ?  Alas,  sir,  I  never  came  there. 
God  forbid,  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in  my 
young  days.  Why,  I  am  going  with  my  pigeons  to  the 
tribunal  plebs,^  to  take  up  a  matter  of  brawl  betwixt 
my  uncle  and  one  of  the  emperial's  men. 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve  for 
your  oration  ;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  to  the 
emperor  from  you. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the  em- 
peror with  a  grace? 

Clo.  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in  all 
my  life. 


1  The  clown  means  to  say,  pUbeian  tnhuM ;  L  e.  tribube  of  the  peo^^ 
Hanmer  mippoaes  that  he  mean*  tribunug  pUbU. 
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Tit.   Sirrah,  come  hither.  ^  Make  no  more  ado, 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor ; 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,    hold; — meanwhile,    here's    money  for  thy 

charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. — 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  auppUcation  ? 

Clo.   kj^  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  yoii»  And 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  first  approach,  you  must 
kneel ;  then  kiss  his  foot ;  then  deliver  up  your  pigeons ; 
ind  then  look  for  your  reward ;  I'll  be  at  band,  sir. 
See  you  do  it  bravely.  v 

Clo.   I  warrant  you,  sir ;  let  me  alone. 

Tit.   Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?  Come,  let  me  see  it« 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration ; 
For  ihoxx  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant.-— 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  emperor. 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clo.   God  b^  with  you,  sir ;  I  will. 

Tit.   Come,  Marcus,  let's  go ; — rPublius,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     The  same.    Before  th£  Palace. 

Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora,  Chiron,  Demetrios, 
Lords,  and  others;  Saturninus  with  the  arrows  %n 
his  hand  that  T1TU9  shot. 

Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  ?  Was  ever 
seen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus ;  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  egal  ^  justice,  used  in  such  contempt  ? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  gods. 
However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buzz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath  passed, 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 

I  EquaL 
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Of  old  Andronicus.     And  what  an  if 

His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelmed  his  wits. 

Shall  we  be  thus  a£9icted  in  his  wreaks, 

His  fitS|  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 

And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress. 

See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury ; 

This  to  Apollo ;  this  to  the  god  of  war ; 

Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome ! 

What's  this  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 

And  blazoning  our  injustice  every  where  ? 

A  goodly  humor,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 

As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 

But,  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 

'Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages ; 

But  he  and  his  shall  know  that  justice  lives 

In  Satuminus'  health ;  whom,  if  she  sleep, 

He'll  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shaU 

Cut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tarn.  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  li^,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
The  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons. 
Whose  loss  hath  pierced  him  deep,  and  scarred  his 

heart ; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight. 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  best. 
For  these  contempts.     Why,  thus  it  shall  become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  *  with  all.  [Asiit* 

But,  Titus,  I  have  touched  thee  to  the  quick, 
Thy  life-blood  out ;  if  Aaron  now  be  wise. 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port. — 

Enter  Clown. 

How  now,  good  fellow  ?   Wouldst  thou  speak  with  us  ? 
Clo.   Yes,  forsooth,  an  your  mistership  be  imperial. 
Tarn.   Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the  emperor. 
Clo.   'Tis  he. — God,  and  saint  Stephen,  give  you 

1  Flatter. 
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good  den. — I  have  brought  jou  a  letter,  and  a  couple 
of  pigeons  here.  [Sat.  reads  the  letter. 

Sat.   Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  presently. 

Clo.   How  much  money  must  I  have  ? 

Tam.   Come,  sirrah,  you  must  be  hanged. 

Clo.   Hanged !   by'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought  up 
a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  [Ezitj  guarded. 

Sat.   Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villany  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds ; 
May  this  be  borne  ? — as  if  his  traitorous  sons, 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother, 
Have  by  my  means  been  butchered  wrongfully.— 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair ; 
Nor  age,  nor  honor,  shall  shape  privilege. 
For  this  proud  mock,  I'll  be  thy  slaughterman ; 
Sly,  frantic  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  me  great, 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  ^milius. 

What  news  with  thee,  ^milius  ? 

JEmil.  Arm,  arm,  my  lords ;  Rome  never  had  more 
cause ! 
The  Goths  have  gathered  head ;  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil. 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus ; 
Who  threats,  in  course  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat.   Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  ? 
These  tidings  nip  me ;  and  I  hang  the  head. 
As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with  storms. 
Ay,  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach. 
^is  he  the  common  people  love  so  much  ; 
Myself  hath  often  overheard  them  say, 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man,) 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully. 
And  they  have  wished  that  Lucius  were  their  emperor. 

Tam.  Why  should  you  fear  ?  Is  not  your  city  strong  ? 

VOL.  VI.  51 
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Sat.   Ay,  but  the  citizens  favor  Lucius ; 
And  will  revolt  from  me,  to  succor  him. 

Tam.   Kingy  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,'  like  thj 
name. 
Is  the  sun  dimned,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it  ? 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing. 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby ; 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  ^  their  melody  ; 
Even  so  mayst  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit ;  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  ^  to  sheep ; 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait, 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  food. 

Sat.  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tam.   If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will ; 
For  I  can  smooth  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises ;  that  were  his  heart 
Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf. 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. — 
Go  thou  before,  be  our  ambassador ;  [7\>  ^Emil. 

Say,  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 
Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting, 
Even  at  his  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus. 

.  Sat.   ^milius,  do  this  message  honorably ; 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him  best 

JEmil.  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

\ExU  JShiuus. 

Tam.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus, 
And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have, 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 


1  L  e.  imperiaL 

3  L  e.  stop  their  melody.    So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: — 

^ it  glwUd^  and  cried — ay." 

3  If  by  honof'ttalks  clover  flowers  are  meant,  it  is  an  error  to  ra^^ 
that  they  produce  the  rot  in  sheep.  Cows  and  oxen  will  indeed  overchtfS* 
themselvefl  with  clover,  and  die. 
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V.nd  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again, 
Ind  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 
Sat.   Then  go  successfully,  and  plead  to  him. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Plains  nedr  Rome. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Goths,  toith  drum  and  colors. 

Laic.   Approved  vvarriors,  and  my  faithful  friends, 

have  received  letters  f|:om  great  Rome, 
Vhich  signify  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor, 
Lnd  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 
mperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs ; 
Lnd,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath,^ 
^et  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

1  Goth.  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great  Andron- 

icus, 
Vhose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  comfort ; 
Vhose  high  exploits,  and  honorable  deeds, 
ngrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 
Je  bold  in  us ;  we'U  follow  where  thou  lead'st, — 
liike  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day, 
!jed  by  their  master  to  the  flowered  fields, — 
Vnd  be  avenged  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Goths.   And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Imc.   I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  ? 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aaron,  with  his  Child  in  his 

arms. 

2  Goth.  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I  strayed. 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery ;  ^ 

1  Seaih  wharm, 

^  **  Shakspeare  has  so  perpetually  offended  against  chronologji  that  no 
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And  as  I  earnesdy  did  fix  mine  eye 

Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 

I  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall. 

I  made  unto  the  noise ;  when  soon  I  heard 

The  crying  babe  controlled  with  this  discourse : — 

Peace,  tavmy  slave ;  half  me,  and  half  thy  dam! 

Did  not  thy  hue  hexjoray  whose  brat  thou  art. 

Had  nature  lent  thee  hut  thy  mother^s  look, 

FUlain,  thou  mighCst  have  oeen  an  emperor ; 

But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-^johite. 

They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf 

Peace,  villain,  peace  /—even  thus  he  rates  the  babe— 

For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth ; 

Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  empress*  babe, 

Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother^s  sake. 

With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rushed  upon  him, 

Surprised  him  suddenly ;  and  brought  him  hither, 

To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc.   O  worthy  Goth !    this  is  the  incarnate  devil, 
That  robbed  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand. 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleased  your  empress'  eye ;  ^ 
And  here's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  lust. — 
Say,  wall-eyed  slave,  whither  wouldst  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
Why   dost  not  speak?    What!   deaf?    No;    not  a 

word? 
A  halter,  soldiers ;  hang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aar.   Touch  not  the  boy,  he  is  of  royal  blood. 

Luc.   Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good. — 
First,  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl ; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal. 
Get  me  a  ladder. 

[-4  ladder  is  brought,  which  Aaron  is  obUgtd 

to  ascend. 


yeiT  conclusive  argument  can  be  deduced  from  the  particular  absoi^^ 
of  tnese  anachronisms  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  Titus  Andronicas.'*'' 
SUevens, 

1  Alludingr  to  the  proverb,  ^  A  black  man  is  a  pead  in  a  ftir  wo- 
man's eye." 
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Aar.  Luciusy  save  the  child ; 

jid  bear  it  from  me  to  the  emperess. 
'  thou  do  this,  I'll  show  thee  wondrous  things, 
liat  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear. 
*  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
11  speak  no  more ;  but  vengeance  rot  you  all ! 

Imc.   Say  on;   and,   if  it  please   me  which  thou 

speak'st, 
liyr  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourished. 

Aar.   An  if  it  please  thee  ?  why,  assure  thee,  Lucius, 
Twill  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak ; 
or  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
cts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
omplots  of  mischief,  treason ;  villanies 
uthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  performed.^ 
nd  this  shall  all  be  buried  by  my  death, 
niess  thou  swear  to  me  my  child  shall  live. 

Luc.   Tell  on  thy  mind ;  I  say  thy  child  shall  live. 

Aar.   Swea)r  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will  begin, 

Ldic.   Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st  no  god ; 
liat  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 

Aar.  What  if  I  do  not  ?  as,  indeed,  I  do  not ; 
et,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
nd  hast  a  thing  within  thee,  called  conscience ; 
iTith  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies, 
i^hich  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, — 
'herefore  I  urge  thy  oath. — For  that,  I  know, 
.n  idiot  hblds  nis  bauble  for  a  god, 
Lnd  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  god  he  swears ; 
!*©  that  I'U  urge  him. — Therefore,  thou  shalt  vow, 
iy  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be, 
That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence, 
To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish  and  bring  him  up ; 
h  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Lmc.   Even  by  my  god,  I  swear  to  thee  I  will. 

Aar.   First,  know  thou,  I  begot  him  on  the  empress. 

Lmc.   O,  most  insatiate,  luxurious  '  woman ! 


1  L  e.  perfonned  in  a  maimer  exciting  commiseration. 
*  L  e.  ULBcivimu, 
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Aar.  Tut,  Lucius  !  this  was  but  a  deed  of  charity, 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  auon. 
'Twas  her  two  sons  that  murdered  Bassianus ; 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravished  her, 
And  cut  her  hands,  and  trimmed  her  as  thou  saw'st 

Luc.   O  detestable   villain!   call'st  thou  that  trim- 
ming ? 

Aar.   Why,  she  was  washed,  and  cut,  and  trimmed ; 
and  'twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 

Lac.   O  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thyself! 

Aar.   Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct  them ! 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  theur  mother. 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set ; 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  learned  of  me. 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head.^ — 
Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worths 
I  trained  thy  brethren  to  that  guileml  hde, 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay. 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found, 
And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mentioned, 
Confederate  with  the  queen  and  her  two  sons; 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue, 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it  ? 
I  played  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand ; 
And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart, 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter. 
I  pried  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 
When  for  his  hand  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads ; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laughed  so  heartily. 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his ; 
'  And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport, 
She  swounded  '  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale, 
And,  for  my  tidings,  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

Goth.   What !  canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  never  blush? 

Aar.   Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 


4 


1  An  allusion  to  bull-dogs ;  whoee  generosity  and  courage  are  alw&yi 
shown  by  meeting  the  bull  in  front  |L 

s  The  verb  to  swovnd^  which  we  now  write  mMHm,  was  ancientl/ 1^      '^ 
coimnon  use. 
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Lmc.   Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  ? 

Aar.   Ay  J  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day  (and  yet,  I  think, 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  curse) 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill ; 
As  kill  a  man 9  or  else  devise  his  death ; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks ; 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  haystacks  in  the  night, 
\nd  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
3ft  have  I  digged  up  dead  men  from  their  graves, 
^nd  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends'  doors. 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot; 
^d  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
3ave  with  my  knife  carved,  in  Roman  letters. 
Let  not  your  sorrow  die^  though  I  am  dead. 
Tut,  1  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things, 
^s  wiUingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly ; 
^nd  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed, 
Bt^t  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Luc.   Bring  down  the  devil ;  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar.   If  there  be  devils,  'would  I  were  a  devil. 
To  live  and  burn  in  everlasting  fire ; 
So  I  might  have  yoiur  company  in  hell. 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue ! 
•   Luc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak  no  more. 

ErUer  a  Goth. 

Goth.    My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rome 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Luc.   Let  him  come  near. — 


Enter  ^milius. 

WTelcome,  ^milius ;  what's  the  news  firom  Rome  ? 
J^il.    Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the  Goths 
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The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me ; 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms, 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house, 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages, 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  delivered. 

1  Gotii.   What  says  our  general  ? 

Luc.   iBmilius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  ipy  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come. — ^March  away.^  \^ExeunL 


SCENE  II.     Rome.    Before  Titus^s  House. 

Enter  Tamora,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius,  disguised. 

Tarn.   Thus,  in  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus ; 
And  say,  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below, 
To  join  with  him  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps. 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge ; 
Tell  him.  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him. 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies.         [They  knock. 

Enter  Titus,  above. 

Tit.   Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick,  to  make  me  ope  the  door ; 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away, 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
You  are  deceived ;  for  what  I  mean  to  do. 
See  here,  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tarn.   Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit.  No ;  not  a  word.     How  can  1  grace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  more. 

Tarn.   If  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  wouldst  talk 
with  me. 

1  Perhaps  this  is  a  stage  direction  crept  into  the  text 
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Tit.   I  am  not  mad ;  I  know  thee  weA  efiotigli. 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  witness  these  crimsdn 

lines ; 
Witness  these  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  cfare ; 
Witness  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night ; 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamora. 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tarn.   Know  thou,  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tatnom ; 
She  is  thy  enemy,  add  I  thy  friend. 
I  am  Revenge  ;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom. 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind. 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  worid's  light ; 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death. 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave,  or  lurking-place, 
No  vast  obscurity,  or  misty  vale. 
Where  bloody  murder,  or  detested  rape, 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dres^dful  name. 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offender  quake. 

Tit.   Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  senit  to  me 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tarn.   I  am;  therefore  come  down  and  i^lconV^ 
me. 

Tit.   Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape,  and  Murder,  stands ; 
Now  ^ve  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge, 
Stab  them,  or  te^r  them  on  thy  chariot  wheeb ; 
And  then  1^1  come,  and  be  thy  wagoner, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  thee  proper  palfreys,  black  as  jet. 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  wagon  swift  away, 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves  ; 
And,  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  wagon  wheel 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long ; 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east, 
Until  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea. 
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And  day  by  day  I'll  do  this  heavy  task. 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine  ^  and  Murder  there. 

Tarn.   These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with  me. 

Tit.  Are  them  ^  thy  ministers  ?  what  are  they  called? 

Tarn.  Rapine  and  Murder ;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 

Til.   Good  lord,  how  like  the  empress'  sons  they  are! 
And  you  the  empress !     But  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 

0  sweet  Revenge,  now  do  1  come  to  thee ; 
And,  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 

1  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by-and-by. 

[Exit  TiTDs,  ^om  abm. 
Tarn.   This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy ; 
Whate'er  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brainsick  fits. 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches. 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Kevenge ; 
And  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
I'll  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son ; 
And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I'll  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand. 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 

Enter  Titus. 

Tit.   Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee. 
Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woful  house ; 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too ; — 
How  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor ; — 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ? — 
For,  well  I  wot,  the  empress  never  wags, 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright, 

^  Bapt  and  rapmt  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used,  aaciend/f  ^ 
STnonjrmous  terms. 

s  Smiilar  violations  of  svntaz,  according  to  modem  notions,  aie  iMt 
onfreqaent  in  our  elder  writers. 
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It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil ; 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.     What  shall  we  do  ? 

Tarn.  What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,  Andronicus  ? 

Dem.   Show  me  a  murderer,  I'll  deal  with  him. 

Chi.   Show  me  a  villain  that  hath  done  a  rape, 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  revenged  on  him. 

Tarn.   Show  me  a  thousand,  that  hath  done  thee 
wrong. 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.   Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets  of  Rome ; 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that's  like  thyself, 
Qbod  Murder,  stab  him ;  he's  a  murderer. — 
Go  thou  with  him ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap. 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee. 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him  ;  he  is  a  ravisher.** 
(lo  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor ; 
Well  may'st  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion, 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee ; 
I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  violent  death ; 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tarn.   Well  hast  thou  lessoned  us ;  this  shall  we  do. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice  valiant  son. 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house. 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons, 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes ; 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel. 
And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 

Tit.   Marcus,  my  brother ! — 'tis  sad  Titus  calls. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Gro,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius ; 
Fhou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths. 
3id  him  repair  to  me,  and  brins  vnth  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
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Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are. 
Tell  him  the  emperor  and  the  empress  too 
Feast  at  my  house ;  and  he  shall  feast  with  ^em. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love ;  and  so  let  himif 
As  he  re^rds  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mar.   This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again.    [£zit 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit.  Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murdjer  st^y  with  m\ 
Qf -else  rU  call  my  brother  back  again. 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tarn.   What  say  you,  boys  ?  will  you  abide  with  bill* 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord,  the  emperor, 
How  I  have  governed  ouf  determined  jest  ? 
Yield  to  his  humor,  smooth  ond  9pe^  him  fsuTj 

And  tarry  with  hun,  till  I  come  agaiq. 

Tii.   I  know  them  all,  though  they  suppose  me  n^ad ; 

And  will  o'erreach  them  in  their  own  devices, 

A  pair  of  cursed  hellhounds,  and  theiyr  dam-       lAdde. 
Dem.   Madam,  depart  at  pleasure,  leav0  us  bere^ 
Tam^  FareweU,  Andronicu^*    Revenge  qow  goes 

To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes,      ^xit  Ta4(<?]^ 
Tit.   I    know   thou    dost;    andy  swee(;  R^vei^) 

farewell. 
Chi.   Tell  us,  old  man,  bow  shall  w^  bp  employ^fl-^ 
Tit.   Tut,  I  have  work  enough  fcir  you  to  dQ.-r-r 

Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  amd  Valentine ! 

Enter  Publius  and  others. 

Pub.   What's  your  will  ? 

Tit.  Know  you  these  two  ? 

Pub.  Th'  empress'  sons, 

I  take  them,  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Tit.   Fie,  Publius,  fie !  thou  art  too  much  deceived; 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  namq : 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  PuUius ; 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them. 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hoi^. 
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4nd  now  I  find  it ;  therefore  bind  them  sure ; 
4nd  stop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cry. 

[EzitTiTvs.    ruBLius,  i^.  lay  hold  an 
Chiron  and  Demetrius. 
Chi.    Villains,  forbear ;  we  are  the  empress'  sons. 
Pub.    And   therefore   do  we   what  we   are  com- 
manded.— 
Stop  close  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  a  word. 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look  that  jou  bind  them  fast. 

Re-enter  Titus  Andronicus,  with  Lavinia  ;  she  bear-- 

ing  a  basin,  and  he  a  knife. 

Tit.   Come,   come,   Lavinia ;    look,    thy  foes   are 

bound ; — 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  to  me ; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  1  utter. — 
0  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius ! 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stained  with 

mud; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mixed. 
You  killed  her  husband ;  and,  for  that  vile  fault, 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death ; 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest ; 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that,  more  dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity. 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrained  and  forced. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  youi  speak  P 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats ; 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  basin,  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
iTou  know  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me, 
ind  calls  herself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad. — 
9ark,  villains.     \  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust, 
ind  with  your  blood  and  it,  I'll  make  a  paste ; 
Vad  of  the  paste  a  coffin  ^  I  will  rear, 

^  A  eqffin  is  the  term  for  the  cruBt  of  a  railed  pie. 
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And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  bie^ds ; 
And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallowed  dam. 
Like  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own  increase«^ 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to, 
And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on ; 
For  worse  than  Philomel  you  used  my  daughter. 
And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  revenged. 
And  now  prepare  your  throats. — Lavinia,  come, 

[He  cuts  their  throat$» 
Receive  the  blood ;  and,  when  that  they  are  dead, 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small. 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it ; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  baked. 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet ;  which  I  wish  may  prove 
More  stern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaur's  feast. 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook. 
And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 

[Exeunt^  hearing  the  dead  bo^ 


SCENE    III.     The  same.    A   PavUion,  vnA 

tables^  ^c. 

Enter  Lucius,   Marcus,   and   Goths,   loith  Aaron, 

prisoner. 

Luc.   Uncle  Marcus,  since  'tis  my  father's  mind, 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

1  Goth.  And  ours,  with  thine,^  befall  what  fortune  wiD. 

Iaic.    Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous  Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him, 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  empress'  face, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings ; 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong : 
I  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

^  L  e.  her  own  produce. 

^  **  And  our  carUerU  runs  parallel  with  thine,  be  the  consequence  of  o^ 
coming  to  Rome  what  it  may." 
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Aar.    Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear, 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart ! 

Laic.   Away,  inhuman  dog !  unhallowed  slave ! — 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. — 

[Exeunt  Goths,  toiih  Aaron.    Flourish. 
The  trumpets  show  the  emperor  is  at  hand« 

Enter  Satuhninus  and  Tamora,  with  Tribunes,  Sen« 

ators,  and  others. 

SaL   What,  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than  one  ? 
Luc.   What  boots  it  thee,  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ? 
Mar.   Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,   break  ^  the 
parle; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordained  to  an  honorable  end. 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome. 
Please  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh,  and  take  your  places. 
Sat.   Marcus,  we  will. 

[Hautboys  sound.     The  company  sit  down  at 

table. 

Enter  Tixus,  dressed  like  a  cookj  Lavinia,  veiled, 
young  Lucius,  and  others.  Titus  places  the  dishes 
on  the  table. 

Tit.   Welcome,  my  gracious  lord ;  welcome,  dread 
queen ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths ;  welcome,  Lucius ; 
And  welcome,  all :  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
Twill  fill  your  stomachs ;  please  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat.   Why  art  thou  thus  attired,  Andronicus  ? 

Tit.   Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  well, 
To  entertain  your  highness  and  your  empress. 

Tarn.  We  are  beholden  to  you,  good  Andronicus. 

Tit.    An  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart,  you  were. 
Af y  lord  thp  emperor  resolve  me  this ; 

I  L  e.  end  the  debate. 
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Was  It  well  done  of  rash  Virginius, 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand, 
Because  she  was  enforced,  stained,  and  defloured  ? 
Sat.   It  was,  Andronicus. 
Tit.   Your  reason,  mighty  lord  ! 
Sat.   Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  her  shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

T\t.   A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like. — 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee; 

[He  kills  Lavhiu. 
And,  with  thy  shame,  thy  father's  sorrow  die ! 
Sat.   What  hast  thou  done,  unnatural,  and  unkind ! 
Tit.   Killed  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made  me 
blind. 
I  am  as  woful  as  Virginius  was ; 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage  ; — and  it  is  now  done. 

Sat.  What,  was  she  ravished  ?  tell,  who  did  the  deed. 
Tit.  WilPt  please  you  eat?  will't  please  your  highness 

feed  ? 
Tam.    Why  hast  thou  slain  thine  only  daughter  thus  ? 
Tit.   Not  f ;  'twas  Chiron,  and  Demetrius. 
They  ravished  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue, 
And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 
Sat.    Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 
Tit.   Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pie ; 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed, 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  bred. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  witness  my  knife's  sharp  point 

[Killing  Tamoiu. 
Sat.    Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed  deed. 

[Killing  Titus. 
Luc.   Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  fether  bleed? 
There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 

[Kills  Saturninds.  A  great  tumult.  The 
People  in  confusion  disperse.  Marcus, 
Lucius,  and  their  partisans,  ascend  the 
steps  before  Titus's  house. 
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Mar.   You  sad-faced  men,  people  and  sobs  of  Rome, 
Bj  uproar  severed,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scattered  by  winds  and  high,  tempestuous  gusts, 
O,  let  ^le  teach  jou  how  to  knit  again 
This  scattered  corn  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body. 

Sen.   Lest  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  herself, 
And  she,  whom  mighty  kingdoms  court'sy  to. 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway, 
Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  ag^^ 
Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience. 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, — 
Speak,  Rome's  de|ur  friend ;  [To  Luciu3 ;]  as  erst  omr 

ancestor, 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse 
To  lovesick  Dido's  sad,  attending  ear. 
The  story  of  that  baleful,  burning  night. 
When  subtle  Greeks  surprised  king  Priam's  Troy. 
Tell  us,  what  Sinon  hath  bewitched  our  ears. 
Or  who  liath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound*^— 
My  heart  is  not  pompact  of  flint,  nor  steel ; 
Nor  can  I  utter  adl  our  bitter  grief. 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory. 
And  break  my  very  utterance ;  even  i'  the  time 
When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most. 
Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 
Here  is  a  captain ;  let  him  tall  the  tale ; 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  speak. 

Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother  • 
And  they  it  \y^ere  that  ravished  our  sister : 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded  • 
Our  father's  taars  despised ;  and  basely  cozened  ^ 
Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  CHit» 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
iMdy,  myself  unkindly  banished, 

1  L  e.  <<  and  ht  basely  cozened.'^ 
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The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  turned  weeping  out, 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 
Who  drowned  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears, 
And  oped  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend. 
And  I  am  the  turned-forth,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  have  preserved  her  welfare  in  my  blood ; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point, 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  adventurous  body. 
Alas !  you  know  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  my  report  is  just,  and  full  of  truth. 
But,  soft ;  methinks  I  do  digress  too  much, 
Citing  my  worthless  praise.     O,  pardon  me ; 
For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  themselves. 

Mar.   Now  is  my  turn  to  speak.     Behold  this  child, 

IPainting  to  the  Child  in  the  arms  of  an 

Attendant. 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes ; 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house. 
Damned  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge,  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 
These  wrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience, 
Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  say  you,  Romans  f 
Have  we  done  aught  amiss  ?     Show  us  wherein, 
And,  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now, 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down,^ 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains, 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 
Speak,  Romans^  speak  ;  and,  if  you  say,  we  shaU, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

JEmil.   Come,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of  Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor ;  for,  well  I  know. 
The  common  voice  do  cry,  it  shall  be  so. 

Rom.  [Several  speak."]  Lucius,  all  hail ;  Rome's  rojal 
emperor ! 

1  L  e.  we,  the  poor  remainder,  d&e.  wDl  cast  vm  down. 
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Lucius,  ^c.  descend. 

# 

Mar.   Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house ; 

[  To  an  Attendant, 
jid  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
!*o  be  adjudged  some  direful,  slaughtering  death, 
lS  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life. 

Rom.   [Several  speak."}   Lucius,   all  hail;   Rome's 
gracious  governor ! 

Ijuc.   Thanks,  gentle  Romans.     May  I  govern  so, 
!*o  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe ! 
(ut,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile, — 
or  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task ; — 
Itand  all  aloof, — but,  uncle,  draw  you  near, 
?o  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk. — 
),  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale,  cold  lips, 

[IRsses  Titus. 
!*hese  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stained  face, 
i'he  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son ! 

Mar.   Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss, 
]*hy  brother  Marcus  tenders  qp  thy  lips. 
^  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them ! 

Luc.  Come  hither,  boy ;  come,  come,  and  learn  of  us 
i'o  melt  in  showers.     Thy  grandsire  loved  thee  well ; 
lany  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee, 
ung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow ; 
[any  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
[eet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy ; 
1  that  respect,  then,  hke  a  loving  child, 
bed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring, 
•ecause  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so. 
riends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  wo. 
id  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave  ; 
h  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Bay.  O  grandsire,  grandsire !  even  with  all  my  heart 
ITould  I  were  dead,   so  you  did  live  again ! — 
>  Lord,  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
[y  tears  will  choke  me  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 


13^  TITUS  ANDRONICUS.  [ACTV. 

Enter  AttendantSi  with  Aaron« 

1  Rom.   Yoto  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes ; 
Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

Imc.   Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him ; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food. 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him, 
For  the  offence  he  dies.     This  is  our  doom : 
Some  stay,  to  see  him  fastened  in  the  earth. 

Aar.   O,  why  should  wrath  be  mute,  and  fury  dumb? 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that,  with  base  prayers, 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done ; 
Ten  thousand,  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did. 
Would  I  perform  if  I  might  have  my  will ; 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 

Luc.   Some  loving  friends  cx)nvey  the  emperor  hende, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave. 
My  father,  and  Lavinia,  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 
Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity  f 
And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  justice  done  to  Aaron,  that  damned  Moor, 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning ; 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  state, 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.  [Exeulii* 


MMM 


All  the  editors  and  critics  agree  in  supposing  this  play  spiuioos.  I 
Bee  no  reason  for  differing  from  uiem ;  for  the  color  of  the  style  is  wfac^ 
different  from  that  of  the  other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attemiit  at  regoltf 
versification,  and  artificial  closes,  not  always  indegant,  yet  selaom  ple«nB|^ 
The  harharity  of  the  spectacles,  and  the  ^neral  massacre  which  are  here 
exhibited,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  tolerable  to  any  audience ;  yet  te 
are  told  by  Jonson  that  they  were  not  only  borne,  but  praised.  Tbi^ 
Shakspeare  wrote  any  part,  though  Theobald  declared  it  ine&nUsiaiki  I 
fee  no  reason  for  believmg.  Johitboii* 
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PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 

Mr.  Douce  observes  that  **  the  vety  great  popularity  of  this  play  in 
former  times  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  interest 
which  the  sion  must  have  excited.  To  trace  3ie  fable  beypnd  the  period 
in  which  the  favorite  romance  of  ^poUomus  Thprius  was  composed,  would 
be  a  vain  attempt:  that  was  the  probable  original;  but  of  its  author 
nothing  decisive  has  been  discovered.  Some  have  maintained  that  it  was 
origin^y  written  in  Greek,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  a  Christian  about 
the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;  others  have  given  it  to 
Sjrmposius,  a  writer  whom  they  place  in  the  eij^hth  century,  because  the 
riddles  which  occur  in  the  story  are  to  be  found  in  a  work  entitled 
^fmposii  JEnigmatfu  It  occurs  in  that  storehouse  of  popular  fiction,  the 
Gresta  Romanorum,  and  its  antiquity  is  sufficiently  evmced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Anglo-Saxon  version,  mentioned  in  Wanley*s  list,  and  now  in 
Bene't  College,  Cambridge.  One  Constantino  is  said  to  have  translated 
it  into  modem  Greek  verse,  about  the  year  1500,  (this  is  probably  the 
MS.  mentioned  by  Dufresne  in  the  index  of  authors  appended  to  his  Gredc 
Glossary,)  and  afterwards  printed  at  Venice  in  1563.  It  had  been  printed 
in  Latin  prose,  at  Augsburg,  in  1471,  which  is  probably  as  early  as  the  first 
dateless  impression  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum.* 

A  very  curious  fragment  of  an  old  metrical  romance  on  the  subject, 
was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Farmer,  and  is  now  in  my  possession. 
This  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  T^rwhitt  for  placing  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  time  of  Gower.  The  fragment  consists  of  two  leaves  of 
parchment,  which  had  been  converted  into  the  cover  of  a  book,  for  which 
purpose  its  edges  were  cut  off,  some  words  entirely  lost,  and  the  whole 
nas  suffered  so  much  by  time  as  to  be  scarcely  legiole.  Yet  I  have  con- 
sidered it  so  curious  a  relic  of  our  early  poetry  and  language,  that  I  have 
bestowed  some  pains  in  deciphering  what  remains,  and  have  given  a 
specimen  or  two  in  the  notes  toward  the  close  of  the  play.  I  will  here 
exhibit  a  further  portion,  comprising  the  name  of  the  writer,  who  appears 
to  ha,ve  been  Thomas  Vicary,  of  Vvinbom  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  The 
portion  I  have  given  will  continue  the  story  of  ApoUonius  (the  Pericles 
of  the  play): — 

vWit  hys  try  fin  gret  solas 

•      •      •      *  ,  * 
He  lyvede  after  this  do  was, 

*  "Toward!  the  latter  end  of  the  twelftb  centaryf  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  in  hii  Pantheon,  or 
Uahreiaal  ChroniGla,  inserted  this  romance  as  part  of  the  hivtory  of  the  third  Antiochua,  about 
two  liiuidrod  jMfi  before  Christ.    It  begina  thua  [MS.  Reg.  14.  e.  zi.]  ;— 

Filla  Seleuci  atat  clara  decore 
Matreque  deftinetft  pater  arait  in  ejna  amore 
Rea  habet  effectual,  preaaa  puella  dolet. 

^  iMt  la  ta  Um  fame  metiei  with  one  pentameter  only  to  two  bmcsBMten.**— TVnaMb 
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And  had  twey  sones  by  iange  age 
That  wax  wel  farynge  men: 

the  kyndom  of  Antioche 

Of  Tire  and  of  Cirenen, 

Came  never  werre  on  hys  londe 

Ne  hung',  ne  no  mesayse 

Bot  hit  yede  wel  an  hond, 

He  lyvede  well  at  ayse. 

He  wrot  twey  bokys  of  hye  lyf, 

That  in  to  hys  owene  bible  he  sette 

at  byddynge  of  hys  wyf, 

He  lafte  at  Ephese  tn'  he  her  fetta 
He  ntlde  hys  londe  in  goud  manere, 
Tho  he  drow  to  a^e, 
Anategora  he  made  king  of  Tire, 
That  was  his  owene  heritage. 

best  sone  of  that  empire 

He  made  kin^  of  Aitnage 

that  he  louede  dure, 

Of  Cirenen  th'  was 

JVhan  that  he  hadde  al  thys  y  dyght 
Cam  deth  and  axede  hys  fee, 

hys  soule  to  God  al  myght 

So  wol  God  th'  hit  bee. 

And  sende  ech  housbonde  grouse 

For  to  lovye  so  hys  wjrf 

That  cherysed  hem  wit  oute  trespace 

As  sche  dyde  hym  al  here  lyf, 

me  on  alle  lyues  space 

Heer  to  amende  our  mysdede. 
In  blisse  of  heuene  to  have  a  place ; 
Amen  ye  singe  here  y  rede. 
In  trotUh  thys  was  translatyd 
Almost  at  Engelondes  ende, 

to  the  makers  stat 

Tak  sich  a  mynde, 

have  ytake  hys  bedys  on  hond 

And  sayde  hys  pat'  nost'  &  crede, 

Thomaa  vicary  y  understond 

At  Wymbome  mynstre  in  that  stede, 

y  thoughte  you  have  wr3rte 

Hit  is  nought  worth  to  be  knowe, 
Ze  that  woll  the  sofhe  y  wyte 
Go  thider  and  men  wol  the  schewe, 
AW  Fader  &  sone  &  holy  gost 
To  wham  y  clemde  at  my  bygynninge, 
And  God  he  hys  of  myghtes  most 
Brynge  us  alle  to  a  goud  endynge, 
Lede  us  wide  the  payne  of  helle 
O  God  lord  &  p'sones  three 
In  to  the  blysse  of  heuene  to  dwelle, 
Amen  p'  Charite. 

Explicit  Afpoloni  Ttrus  Rex  nobilis  &  vtuosus,  &c. 

^8  story  is  also  related  by  Gower,  in  his  Confessio  Amantis,  lib,  fii  p 
175—185,  edit  1554.    Most  of  the  incidents  of  the  play  are  found  in  Itf 
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mmration,  and  a  few  of  his  expressions  are  occasionally  borrowed.    Gower, 
by  his  own  acknowledgrment,  took  his  story  from  the  Pantheon  of  Grod- 
firey  of  Viterbo ;  and  the  author  of  Pericles  professes  to  have  followed 
Gower. 
Chaucer  also  refers  to  the  story  in  The  Man  of  Lawe^s  Prologue : — 

**  Or  elles  of  Tyrius  Appolonius, 
How  that  the  cursed  king  Antiochus, 
Berafl  his  doughter  of  hire  maidenhede  ; 
That  is  so  horrible  a  tale  for  to  rede,"  dLC. 

I 

A  French  translation  from  the  Latin  prose,  evidently  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, is  among  the  Royal  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  20,  c.  iL  There 
are  several  more  recent  French  translations  of  the  story— one  undei  the 
title  of  **  La  Chronique  d'Appolin  Roi  de  Th3rr,''  4to.  Geneva,  blk.  1.  no 
date ;  another  by  Gilles  Corrozet,  Paris,  1530,  8vo.  It  is  also  printed 
in  the  seventh  vol.  of  the  Histoires  Tragiques  de  Belleforest,  12mo.  1604 ; 
and,  modernized  by  M.  Le  Brun,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1710,  and 
Paris  in  1711, 12mo.  There  is  an  abstract  of  the  story  in  the  Melanges 
tiroes  d'une  grande  Biblioth^que,  voL  Ixiv.  p.  265. 

The  first  English  prose  version  of  the  story,  translated  by  Robert 
Copland,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1510.  It  was  again  trans- 
lated by  T.  Twine,  and  originally  published  by  W.  Howe,  1576.  Of  this 
there  was  a  second  impression  in  1607,  under  the  title  of  The  Patteme 
of  painful  Adventures,  containing  the  most  excellent,  pleasant,  and 
variable  Historie  of  the  strange  Accidents  that  befel  unto  Prince  Appo* 
lonius,  the  Lady  Lucina  his  Wife,  and  Tharsia  his  Daughter,  &c. ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  T.  Twine,  Gent  The  Poet  seems  to  have  made  use 
of  this  prose  narration  as  well  as  of  Gower. 

**That  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  drama,  was  the  compO' 
ntion  of  ShaJcspeare,  and  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  his  earliest  dramatic 
effort,  are  positions,  of  which  the  first  has  been  rendered  highly  probable 
by  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone,  and  may 
poflBibly  be  placed  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  by  a  more  condensed  and 
incid  arrangement  of  the  testimony  already  produced,  and  by  a  further 
discussion  of  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  the  play  itself;  while  the 
second  will,  we  trust,  receive  additional  support  by  inferences  legitimately 
deduced  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  scattered  and  hitherto  insulated 
premises.'' 

The  evidence  required  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  de^e  of  proba- 
bility under  the  first  of  these  positions,  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two 
parts — ^the  external  and  the  internal  evidence.    The  former  commences 
with  the  ori^nal  edition  of  Pericles,  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books  by  Edward  Blount,  one  of  the  printers  of  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Shakspeare^s  plays,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1608,  but  did  not,  pass  the  press 
tmtil  tne  subsequent  year,  when  it  Was  published,  not,  as  might  have  oeen 
expected,  by  Blount,  but  by  one  Henry  Gosson,  who  placed  Shakspeare's 
name  at  full  length  in  the  title  page.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that 
this  edition  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  together  with  Antony  and 
CUopatra,  and  that  it  (and  the  three  following  editions,  which  were  also 
in  quarto)  was  styled  in  the  title  page  the  muck  admired  play  of  Pericles. 
Afl  the  entry,  however,  was  by  Blount,  and  the  edition  by  Gosson,  it  is 
probable  that  the  former  had  been  anticipated  by  the  latter,  through  the 
procurance  of  a  play-house  copy.    It  may  also  be  added,  that  Pericles 
^M  performed  at  Shakspeare's  own  theatre.  The  Globe,    The  next  as- 
cnption  of  this  play  to  our  Author,  is  in  a  poem  entitled  7^  JHmes  DiS' 
jMOfed,  in  Six  Sestyads,  by  S.  Sheppard,  4to.  1646,  dedicated  to  Philip 
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Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  coDtaining  in  the  ninth  stanza  of  tbi 
nxth  Sestiad  a  positive  assertion  of  Shakspeare's  property  in  this  drama  x 

^  See  him  whose  tragic  sceans  Euripides 
Doth  equal,  and  wiUi  Sophocles  we  may 
Compare  great  Skakapear ;  Aristophanes 
Never  like  him  his  fancy  could  display, 
Witness  the  Prince  of  Tyre^  his  Pericles." 

This  high  euloffium  on  Pericles  received  a  direct  contradiction  veiy 
shortly  afterwards  from  the  pen  of  an  obscure  poet  named  Tatham,  who 
bears,  however,  an  equally  strong  testimony  as  to  Shakspeare's  b^ng  the 
author  of  the  piece,  which  he  thus  presumes  to  censure : — 

^  But  Shakespeare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 
Foundered  in  his  Pericles^  and  must  not  pass." 

To  these  testimonies  in  1646  and  1652,  full  and  unqualified,  and  made  it 
no  distant  period  firom  the  death  of  the  Bard  to  whom  they  rdate,  we  have 
to  add  the  still  more  fbrcible  and  striking  declaration  of  Dryden,  who 
tells  us,  in  1677,  and  in  words  as  strong  and  decisive  as  he  could  adect, 

**  Shakspeare's  own  muse  his  PericUa  first  bore." 

<<  The  only  drawback  on  this  accumulation  of  external  evidence,  is  1^ 
omission  of  Pericles  in  the  first  edition  of  our  Author's  works ;  a  negative 
fact,  which  can  have  little  weight,  when  we  recollect  that  both  the  memory 
and  judgment  of  Heminge  and  Condell,  the  Poet's  editors,  were  so  defec- 
tive, that  they  had  forgotten  T^roilus  and  Cressida,  until  the  entire  ftiKo, 
and  the  table  of  contents,  had  been  printed ;  and  admitted  Titus  An- 
dlconicus  and  the  Historical  Play  of  King  Henry  the  Sixths  probably  for  no 
other  reasons  than  that  the  former  had  been,  fix)m  its  unmerited  populaii^ 
brought  forward  by  Shakspeareon  his  own  theatre,  though,  there  is  som- 
cient  internal  evidence  to  prove,  without  the  addition  of  a  single  line ; 
and  because  the  latter,  with  a  similar  predilection  of  the  lower  oilers  io 
its  favor,  had  obtained  a  similar,  though  not  a  more  labored  attentioB 
fipom  our  Poet,  and  was  therefore  deemed  by  his  editors,  though  veir 
unnecessarily,  a  requisite  introduction  to  the  two  plays  on  the  reign  oi 
that  monarch,  which  Shakspeare  had  really  new-modeled." 

**  It  cannot,  consequently,  be  surprising,  as  they  had  forsrotten  TVmZet 
and  Cressida  until  the  folio  had  been  printed,  they  should  have  forgotten 
Pericles  until  the  same  folio  had  been  in  circulation,  and  when  it  was  too 
late  to  correct  the  omission ;  an  error  which  the  second  folio  has,  witboot 
doubt  or  examination,  blindly  copied." 

^  If  the  external  evidence  in  support  of  Shakspeare  being  the  author  of 
the  greater  part  of  this  plav  be  striking,  the  i$Uemal  must  be  pronounced 
still  more  so,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question ;  ror,  whether 
we  consider  the  style  and  phraseology,  or  the  imagery,  sentiment,  ud 
humor,  the  approximation  to  our  Authors  uncontested  dramas  appean  iO 
close,  frequent,  and  peculiar,  as  to  stamp  irresistible  conviction  on  the 
mind. 

*^  The  result  has,  accordingly,  been  such  as  might  have  been  predicted 
under  the  assumption  of  the  play  being  genuine ;  for  the  more  it  his 
been  examined,  the  more  clearly  has  Shakspeare's  large  proper^  in  it 
been  established.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  note  the  increased  tone  of  con- 
fidence which  each  successive  commentator  has  assumed,  in  proportion  as 
he  has  weighed  the  testimony  arising  from  the  piece  itself.    Rowty  in  hii 
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hrt  edition,  says,  <  It  is  oumed  that  some  part  of  Pericles  certainly  was 
irhtten  by  hini,  particalarly  the  last  act'  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  that  the 
land  of  Shakspeare  may  be  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play.  Dr.  Percy 
remarks  that  *  more  of  the  phraseology  used  in  the  genuine  dramas  of 
Shakspeare  prevails  in  Pericles  than  in  any  of  the  other  six  doubted  plays.' 
SUevens  says,  *  I  admit,  without  reserve,  that  Shakspeare — 


whose  hopeful  colors 


Advance  a  haJ{f-faced  mn,  striving  to  shine*^ 

is  Tisible  tfi  many  scenes  throughout  (he  play ; — the  pitrpurei  vanni  are 
Shakspeare's,  ana  the  rest  the  production  of  some  inglorious  ana  forgotten 
riay  wright ; ' — adding,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  that  Pericles  is  valuable, 
as  the  engravings  ot  Mark  Jlntonio  are  vsJuable,  not  onl;^  on  account  of 
iieir  beauty,  but  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  under 
iie  eye  of  Kaffaelle.'  Malone  giv.es  it  as  his  corrected  opinion,  that  *  the 
^eogeaial  sentiments,  the  numerous  expressions  bearing  a  striking  simil- 
itude to  passages  in  Shakspeare's  undisputed  play^,  some  of  the  incidenti, 
be  situation  of  many  of  the  persons,  and  in  various  places  the  color  of  the 
rtyle, — all  these  combine  to  set  his  seal  on  the  play  before  us,  and  furnish 
IS  with  internal  and  irresistible  proofs,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
^ece,  as  it  now  appears,  was  written  by  him.'  On  this  CTound  he  thinks 
;he  greater  part  of  the  three  last  acts  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  him ;  and 
iiat  his  hand  may  be  traced  occasionally  in  the  other  twa  *■  Many  will 
>e  of  opinion  ^says  Mr.  Douce)  that  it  contains  more  that  Shakspeare 
fMU  have  written  than  either  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  or  All's  Well  that 
BndsWeU. 

<*  For  satisfactorjr  proof  that  the  style,  phraseology,  and  imagery  of  the 
Ifreater  part  of  this  play  are  truly  Shakspearian,  Sie  reader  has  only  to 
ittend  to  the  numerous  coincidences  which,  in  these  respects,  occur 
>etween  Pericles  and  the  Poet's  subsequent  productions ;  similitudes  so 
itriking,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  originated  from  one  and  the  same 
KNirce. 

*  If  we  attend,  however,  a  little  further  to  the  dramaiie  construction  of 
Pericles,  to  its  humor^  sentiment,  and  character,  not  only  shall  we  find 
kdditional  evidence  in  favor  of  its  being,  in  a  great  degree,  the  product  of 
Mir  Author,  but  iresh  cause,  it  is  expected,  for  awarding  it  a  higher  esti- 
nation  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained." 

Dr.  Drake  enters  much  more  at  large  into  the  argument  for  establishing 
Jiis  as  a  juvenile  effort  of  our  great  Poet,  and  for  placing  the  date  of  its 
Mxnposition  in  the  year  1590 ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring 
he  reader  to  his  work  for  these  particulars,    lie  continues : — 

<*  Steevens  thinks  that  this  play  was  originally  named  Pyroclisy  after 
he  hero  of  Sidney's  Arcadia ;  the  character,  as  he  justly  observes,  not 
>earing  the  smallest  affinity  to  that  of  the  Athenian  statesman.  <  It  is 
wmarkable,'  says  he,  'that  many  of  our  ancient  writers  were  ambitious 
o  exhibit  Sidney's  worthies  on  the  stage  ;  and  when  his  subordinate  heroes 
irere  advanced  to  such  honor,  how  happened  it  that  Pyrocles,  their  leader, 
ihould  be  overlooked?  Musidorus  (his  companion),  Argalus  and  Par- 
lienia,  Phalantus  and  Eudora,  Andromana,  &c.,  furnished  titles  far  differ- 
mt  tragedies;  and  perhaps  Pyrodes,  in  the  present  instance,  was  de- 
frauded of  a  like  distinction.  The  names  invented  or  employed  by  Sidney 
had  once  such  popularity,  that  they  were  sometimes  borrowed  by  poets 
irho  did  not  profess  to  follow  the  direct  current  of  bis  fables,  or  attend  te 
llie  strict  preservation  of  his  characters.  I  must  add,  that  the  Appohni 
of  the  Story-book  and  Gowcr  could  only  have  been  rejected  to  make 
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room  for  a  more  favorite  name ;  yet,  however  conciliating  the 
Pyrocles  might  have  been,  that  of  Pericles  could  challenge  no  advant 
with  regard  to  general  predilection.  All  circumstances  therefore  < 
sidered,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Shakspeare  designed  his  chief  chant 
to  be  called  PyrocleSy  not  Pericles,  however  ignorance  or  accident  mi 
have  shuffled  the  latter  (a  name  of  almost  similar  sound]  into  the  pi 
of  the  former.'  *This  conjecture  will  amount  almost  to  certainty,  if 
diligently  compare  Pericles  with  the  Pyrocles  of  the  Arcadia ;  the  si 
romantic,  versatile,  and  sensitive  disposition  is  ascribed  to  both  charact 
and  several  of  the  incidents  pertaimng  to  the  latter  are  found  min^ 
with  the  adventures  of  the  former  personage  ;  while  throughout  the  pi 
the  obligations  of  its  Author  to  various  other  parts  of  the  romance  t 
be  frequently  and  distinctly  traced,  not  only  in  the  assumption  of 
image  or  a  sentiment,  but  in  the  adoption  of  the  very  words  of  his  o 
popular  predecessor,  proving  incontcstibly  the  Poet's  familiarity  with  i 
study  of  the  Arcadia  to  have  been  very  considerable. 

"  However  wild  and  extravagant  the  fable  of  Pericles  may  appear,  if 
consider  its  numerous  choruses,  its  pageantry,  and  dumb  shows,  its  c 
tinual  succession  of  incidents,  and  the  great  length  of  time  which  ti 
occupy,  yet  it  is,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  the  most  spirited  and  pleas 
specimen  of  the  nature  and  fabric  of  our  earliest  romantic  drama  wb 
we  possess,  and  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  Sh 
speare  has  favored  us.  We  should  therefore  welcome  this  play  as 
admirable  example  of  *the  neglected  favorites  of  our  ancestors,  n 
something  of  the  same  feeling  mat  is  experienced  in  the  reception  of 
old  and  valued  friend  of  our  fathers  or  grandfathers.  Nay,  we  sho 
like  it  the  better  for  its  gothic  appendages  of  pageants  and  choruses 
explain  the  intricacies  of  the  fable ;  and  we  can  see  no  objection  to 
dramatic  representation  even  of  a  series  of  ages  in  a  single  night,  1 
does  not  apply  to  every  description  of  poem,  which  leads,  in  perusal,  fi 
the  fireside,  at  which  we  are  sitting,  to  a  succession  of  remote  periods  \ 
distant  countries.  In  these  matters.  Faith  is  all  powerful ;  and  with 
her  influence,  the  mbst  chastely  cold  and  critically  correct  of  drama 
precisely  as  unreal  as  the  Midsummer  ^'tghi^s  Dream,  or  the  ffint 
Tale: 

"  A  still  more  powerful  attraction  in  Pericles  is,  that  the  interest  ac 
mulates  as  the  story  proceeds  ;  for,  though  many  of  the  characters  in 
earlier  part  of  the  drama,  such  as  Antiochus  and  his  Daughter,  Simom 
and  Thaisa,  Cleon  and  Dionyza,  disappear  and  drop  into  oblivion,  tl 
places  are  supplied  by  more  pleasing  and  efficient  agents,  who  are 
less  fugacious,  but  better  calculated  for  theatric  effect  The  inequalil 
of  this  production  are,  indeed,  considerable,  and  only  to  be  accounted  1 
with  probability,  on  the  supposition  that  Shakspeare  either  acceptec 
coadjutor,  or  improved  on  the  rough  sketch  of  a  pre\nous  writer.  The  form 
for  many  reasons,  seems  entitled  to  a  preference,  and  will  explain  why, 
compliment  to  his  dramatic  friend,  he  has  suflered  a  few  passages,  t 
one  entire  scene,  of  a  character  totally  dissimilar  to  his  own  style  ai 
mode  of  composition,  to  stand  uncorrected ;  for  who  does  not  perceii 
that  of  the  closing  scene  of  the  second  act,  not  a  sentence  or  a  woi 
escaped  from  the  pen  of  Shakspeare  ? 

"  No  play,  in  fact,  more  openly  discloses  the  band  of  Shakspeare  tb 
Pericles,  and  fortunately  his  share  in  its  composition  appears  to  have  bee 
very  considerable ;  he  may  be  distinctly,  though  not  frequently,  traced  i 
the  first  and  second  acts ;  after  which,  feeling  the  incompetency  of  hi 
fellow-laborer,  he  seems  to  have  assumed  almost  the  entire  manafifemei 
of  the  remainder,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  finh  ad 
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oearing  indisputable  testimony  to  the  genius  and  execution  of  the  great 
master."  • 

^The  roost  corrupt  of  Shakspeare's  other  dramas,  compared  with 
Pericles,  is  puri^  itself.  The  metre  is  seldom  attended  to;  verse  ia 
frequently  printed  as  prose,  and  the  grossest  errors  abound  in  every  pafe. 
I  mention  tnese  circumstances  only  as  an  apology  to  the  reader  for  having 
taken  somewhat  more  license  with  this  drama  than  would  have  been 
justifiable  if  the  old  copies  had  been  less  disfiffured  by  the  negligence 
ind  ignorance  of  the  printer  or  transcriber." — Jwdone, 

*  Shakspeve  and  hii  Timei,  by  Dr.  Drake,  vol.  11.  p.  SMS  and  leq. 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 

Antiochus,  £tiig'o/*Antioch. 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

HeLICANUS,  )  ,         r      J      -rrri 

EscANEs,    ']t^o  Lords  of  Tyre. 

Simonides,  King  0/ Pentapolis.* 

Cleon,  Governor  of  Tharsus. 

Ltsimachus,  Governor  of  Mitjlene. 

Cerimon,  a  Lord  of  Ephesus. 

Thaliard,  a  Lord  of  AniiocYi, 

Philemon,  Servant  to  Cerimon. 

Leonine,  Servant  to  Dionjza.     Marshal. 

A  Pander  and  his  Wife.     Boult,  their  Servant. 

GowER,  05  Chorus. 

The  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 
DiONTZA,  Wife  to  Cleon. 
Thaisa,  Daughter  to  Simonides. 
Marina,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaisa. 
Lychorida,  Nurse  to  Marina.     Diana. 

Lords,   Ladies,   Knights,    Gentlemen,   Sailors,  Pirates, 
Fishermen,  and  Messengers,  ^*e. 

SCENE,  dispersedltf  in  various  Countries.f 

*  We  meet  with  PentapolUana  regio,  a  country  in  Africa,  consittinr  of /re  cHitf' 
Pentapolis  occurs  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  King*  Appolyn  of  Tyre,  ^^'^j^ 
Gower ;  the  Gesta  Romanorum ;  and  Twine's  translation  from  lU  Its  site  is  marvo 
in  an  ancient  map  of  the  world,  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Brit.  Mus.  Tiberius,  b.J^ 
In  the  original  Latin  romance  of  Apollonius  Tyrius,  it  is  most  accurately  caM 
Pentapolit  Cyrenorum,  and  was,  as  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  inform  us,  a  district  oi 
(^yrenaica  in  Africa,  comprising  five  cities,  of  which  Gyrene  was  one. 

t  That  the  reader  may  know  through  how  many  regions  the  scene  of  this  drams  tf 
dispersed,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Ar^twch  was  me  metropolis  of  Syria  ^  ^0^'* 
cit^  of  Phoenicia,  in  Asia;  TharnUj  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  a  countrv  of  AsialMioo'| 
JmtyUnef  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea ;  and  Ejmenu,  the  capHa* 
of  Ionia,  a  country  of  the  Lesser  Asia. 
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ACT  I. 

Enter  Gower.*    Before  the  Palace  of  Antioch. 

To  sing  a  song  that  old  ^  was  sung. 

From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 

Assuming  man's  infirmities, 

To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  ey^. 

It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 

On  ember-eves,  and  holy  ales ; ' 

And  lords  and  ladies  in  their  lives 

Have  read  it  for  restoratives. 

The  purchase '  is  to  make  men  glorious  ; 

Et  bonum  quo  antiquius^  eo  melius. 

If  you,  born  in  these  latter  times. 

When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 

And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing. 

May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 

I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 

Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. — 

This  Antioch  then,  Antiochus  the  Great 

Built  up  this  city  for  his  chiefest  seat; 

The  fairest  in  all  Syria ; 

(I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  say ;) 

Cbonifl,  in  the  character  of  Gower,  an  ancient  English  poet,  who  hit 
ted  the  Ptory  of  this  play  in  hia  Ctmfuiio  Amantia. 
L  e.  that  of  old. 

That  is,  says  Dr.  Fanner,  by  whom  this  emendation  was  made,  ehiurek' 
'    The  old  copy  has  "holy  dmuJ" 

^The  purchase^  is  the  reaaing  of  the  old  copy,  which  Steevene 
iged  to  purpose.  The  word  purchase  was  anciently  oaed  to  signify 
^pro/U;  any  good  or  advaniage  obtained. 
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This  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere,^ 

Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face,^ 

As  Heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 

With  whom  the  father  liking  took, 

And  her  to  incest  did  provoke. 

Bad  child,  worse  father !  to  entice  his  own 

To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 

By  custom  what  they  did  begin. 

Was,  with  long  use,  account  ^  no  sin. 

The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 

Made  many  princes  thither  frame,^ 

To  seek  her  as  a  bedfellow. 

In  marriage-pleasures  playfellow ; 

Which  to  prevent,  he  made  a  law 

(To  keep  her  still,  and  men  in  awe,)* 

That  whoso  asked  her  for  his  wife, 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life. 

So  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die. 

As  yon  grim  looks  do  testify.* 

What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  your  eye 

I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify.^        [Exii* 


SCENE    L     Antioch.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antiochus,  Pericles,  and  Attendants. 

Ant   Young  prince  of  Tyre,®  you  have  at  large  re- 
ceived 
The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

^  fF|^e ;  the  word  signifies  a  nuxU  oi  companiofu 

2  i.  e.  completely  beautiful. 

^  Recount  for  accounted, 

^  i.  e.  sfutpe  or  direct  their  course  thither. 
^  ^  To  keep  her  still  to  himself^  and  to  deter  others  from  demandug  her 
in  marriage.*' 

0  Gower  must  be  supposed  to  point  to  the  scene  of  the  palace  gate  at 
Antioch,  on  which  the  heads  of  those  unfortunate  wights  vere  fixed. 

7  fVhich  (the  judgment  of  your  eye)  best  can  justify^  i.  e.  prove  its  le* 
semblance  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

8  By  princCf  throughout  this  play,  we  are  to  understand  pnnce  rtgn^' 
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Per.    I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
loiboldened  with  the  glory  of  her  praise, 
Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprise.         [Music. 

'Ant.   Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride,^ 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  himself; 
At  whose,  conception,  (till  Lucina  reigned. 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence,)' 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit. 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  the  Daughter  o/*  Antiochus. 

Per.   See,  where  she  comes,  apparelled   like  the 
spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men !  ^ 
Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  rased,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion.^ 
Ye  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love, 
That  have  inflamed  desire  in  my  breast, 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree. 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps. 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will. 
To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness ! 

Ant.   Prince  Pericles, 

Per.   That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus.     . 

Ant.   Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides,^ 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touched; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard. 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain ; 

1  In  the  old  copy  this  line  stands : — 

**  Muricj  bring  in  our  daughter  clothed  like  a  bride." 

Alalone  thinks  it  a  marginal  direction  inserted  in  the  text  by  mistake. 
hSi.  Boswell  thinks  it  on^  an  Alexandrine. 
9  The  words  tohose  and  her  refer  to  the  daughter  of  Antiochus. 

3  **  The  Graces  are  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  soYoreign  of 
every  virtue  thtd  gives  renown  to  men." 

4  By  **  her  mild  companion  "  **  the  companion  of  her  mildness  "  is  meant 

5  Hesperida  is  here  taken  for  the  name  of  the  garden  in  which  the 
^den  apples  were  kept;  as  we  find  it  in  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  Act  iv. 
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And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
Yon  sometime  famous  princes,  like  thyself, 
Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  desire. 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblance  pale, 
That  without  covering,  save  yon  field  of  stars. 
They  here  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  wars ; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist, 
For  going  ^  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist. 

Per.   Antiochus,  1  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  fraSl  mortality  to  know  itself, 
And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must.^ 
For  death  remembered,  should  be  like  a  mirror. 
Who  tells  us,  life's  but  breath ;  to  trust  it,  err(H, 
I'll  make  my  will,  then ;  and  as  sick  men  do. 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeling  woe,' 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erst  they  did ; 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you. 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do ; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came, 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  Daughter  o/*  Awtiochub. 
Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow,  Antiochus. 

Ant.    Scorning  advice. — Read  the  conclusion  then, 
Which  read  and  not  expounded,  'tis  decreed, 
As  these  before  thee  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 

Daugh.   In  all,  save  that,  mayst  thou  prove  pros- 
perous ! 
In  all,  save  that,  I  wish  thee  happiness !  * 

1  i.  e.  ^ fir  fear  of  goinff,"  or  "  lest  they  should  go." 
3  That  IS,  ''to  prepare  Uiis  body  for  that  state  to  which  I  must  eomt* 
3  ''  I  will  aot  as  sick  men  do ;  who,  having*  had  experience  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  only  a  visionary  and  distant  prospect  of  heaTen, 
have  neglected  the  loiter  for  the  former ;  but  ai  ler^th^  feeling  themsdvtB 
decaying,  grasp  no  longer  at  temporal  pleasures,  but  prepare  cahnly  f^ 
futurity. 
*  Tne  old  copy  reads : — 

«  O/'all  said yety  mayst  thou  prove  prosperous; 
^  Q/'all  said  yet^  I  wish  thee  happiness ! " 

The  emendation  is  Mr.  Mason's. 
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Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarcbs  do, 

He's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown ; 

For  vice  repeated,  is  like  the  wandering  wind, 

Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself; ' 

And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 

The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  clear 

To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.     The  Mind  mole 

casts 
Copped^  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  is 

thronged  ^ 
By  man's  oppression;   and  the   pocnr  worm  doth  die 

for't. 
Kings  are  earth's  gods ;  in  vice  their  law's  their  wiD ; 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say,  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit. 
What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  it 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred ; 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 
Ant.   Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head!  he  has  found 

the  meaning; — 
But  I  will  gloze  with  him.  [^Aside.']   Young  prince  of 

Tyre, 
Though  by  the  tenor  of  our  strict  edict. 
Your  exposition  misinterpreting. 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days ;  * 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise. 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone, 
This  mercy  shows,  we'll  joy  in  such  a  son ; 
And  until  then,  your  entertain  shall  be. 
As  doth  befit  our  honor,  and  your  worth. 

[Exeunt  Ant.,  his  Daughter,  and  Attend.. 

1  Pericles  means  by  this  similitude  to  show  the  danger  of  reretlingtbe 
crimes  of  princes;  for  as  they  feel  hurt  by  the  publication  of  their  shiniev 
they  will  of  course  prevent  tiie  repetition  of  it,  by  destroying  the  peiMB 
who  divulged.    He  pursues  the  same  idea  in  the  instance  of  uie  mole. 

'  **  Coj^fed  hills  "  ire  hills  rising  in  a  conical  form,  something  of  the 
shape  of  a  sugarloaf.    In  Anglo-Saxon,  cop  iavL  head. 

3  Steevens  altered  thronged  to  torongtd;  but  apporenHy  without  O0- 
cessihr.  — 

4  To  the  destruction  of  your  life. 
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Per.    How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin ! 
When  what  is  done  is  like  a  hypocrite, 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight. 
If  it  be  trae  that  I  interpret  false. 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  so  bad, 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul ; 
Where  ^  now  you're  both  a  fathei^  and  a  son, 
By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child, 
r which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father;) 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh. 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed  ; 
And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell !  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night. 
Will  shun  *  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light. 
One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke  ; 
Murder's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin. 
Ay,  and  the  targets,  to  put  off*  the  shame  ; 
Tnen,  lest  my  life  be  cropped  to  keep  you  dear, 
By  flight  I'll  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear.  J[Exit. 

Re-enter  Antiochus. 

Ant.   He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  the  which  we 
mean 
To  have  his  head. 

He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy, 
Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner. 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honor  must  keep  high. 
Who  attends  on  us  there  ? 

Enter  Thaliard. 
TTud.  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 

I  IFIberehuheretliepoireroffolbereaf.    It  ocean  again  in  Act  iL  Be.  9. 
<  The  old  copy  emmeoualy  reada  Aow.    The  emendatioii  ia  MaloM'a. 


( 
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Ant.   Tbaliard,  you're  of  our  cbamberi  and  our  mind 
Partakes  ^  her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy ; 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here's  poison,  and  here's  gdd. 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must  kill  him ; 
It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 
Because  we  bid  it     Say,  is  it  done  ? 

Thai.  My  lord, 

Tis  done* 

EfUer  a  Messenger. 

Ani.  Enough. 
Let  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste.' 

mess.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 

[Exit  Messenger. 

Ant.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after ;  and,  as  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  well-experienced  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  ne'er  return. 
Unless  thou  say,  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  pistol's  length, 
PU  make  him  sure ;  so  farewell  to  your  highness. 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu !  till  Pericles  be  dead. 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succor  to  my  head.  [Exii^ 


SCENE  II.    Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pericles,  Helicanus,  and  other  Lords. 

Per.   Let  none  disturb  us ;  why  should  this  chaoge 
of  thought  ?  ^ 
The  sad  companion,  dull-eyed  melancholy, 
By  me  so  used  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour, 

I  In  The  Winter's  Tale  the  word  partake  is  used  in  an  active  lentt  for 
parHcipale, 

3  Tnese  words  are  addrsssed  to  the  messenger,  who  enters  in  hiita 
*  <*  Why  should  this  change  in  our  thoughts  iutwrb  us  )  " 
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In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 

(The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,)  can  breed  me 

quiet ! 
Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes  shiin 

them, 
And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch, 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here ; 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits. 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 
Then  it  is  thus :  the  passions  of  the  mind. 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  misdread. 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done. 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done. 
And  so  with  me  ;  the  great  Antiochus 
('Gainst  whom  1  am  too  little  to  contend,  . 
Since  he's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act^ 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  silence ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say,  I  honor  him,^ 
If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonor  him. 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known, 
He'll  stop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be  known ; 
With  hostile  forces  he'll  o'erspread  the.land. 
And  with  the  ostent  of  war  ^  will  look  so  huge, 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 
Our  men  be  vanquished,  ere  they  do  resist. 
And  subjects  punished,  that  ne'er  thought  offence : 
Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself, 
(Who  am^  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees, 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend  them,) 
Makes  both  my  body  pine,  and  soul  to  languish. 
And  punish  that  beK)re,  that  he  would  punish. 

1  Lord.   Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred  breast! 

2  Lord.   And  keep  your  mind,  till  you  return  to  us. 
Peaceful  and  comfortable ! 

1  Him  wu  supplied  by  Rowe  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 
•  Old  copies : — 

**  And  with  the  stent  of  war  will  look  so  huge.** 

The  emendation  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  **  Who  once  no  more,**  Sic    The 
by  Steerens.    Malone  reads,  *^  Who  watUi  no  mofe^''  Blc 
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Hel.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords,  and  give  experience 
tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king  that  flatter  him ; 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flattered,  but  a  spark, 
To  which    that    breath^    gives    heat    and    stronger 

glowing  ; 
Whereas  repitoof,  obedient,  and  in  order. 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err. 
When  seignior  Sooth  here  does  proclaim  a  peace, 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life. 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  you  please ; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.   All  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares  o'erlook 
What  shipping,  and  what  lading's  in  our  haven. 
And  then  return  to  us.  [Exeunt  Lords.]  Helicanus, 

thou 
Hast  moved  us ;  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks  ? 

Hel.   An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.   If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  princes'  frowns, 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? 

Hel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from 
whence 
They  have  their  nourishment  ? 

Per.  Thou  know'st  I  have  power 

To  take  thy  life. 

Hel.   [Kneeling.']  I  have  ground  the  axe  myself; 
Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'ythee  rise ; 

Sit  down,  sit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer. 
I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  high  Heaven  forbid, 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  hid! 
Fit  counsellor,  and  servant  for  a  prince, 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  servant, 
-  What  'wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Hel.  '  With  patience  bear 

Such  griefs  as  you  do  lay  upon  yourself. 

Per.  Thou  speak'st  like  a  physician,  Helicanus ; 

1  L  e.  the  breath  of  flattery.    The  word  gpctrk  was  here  acddeottUy 
rq;>eated  by  the  compositor  in  the  old  copy. 
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Who  minister'st  a  potion  unto  me. 

That  thou  wouldst  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 

Attend  me  then.     I  went  to  Antioch, 

Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the  face  of  death, 

1  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty, 

From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate, 

Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  to  subjects  joys.^ 

Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder ; 

The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest ; 

Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father 

Seemed  not  to  strike,  but  smooth ; '  but  thou  know'st 

this, 
'Tis  time  to  fear  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled. 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night. 
Who  seemed  my  good  protector ;  and  being  here, 
Bethought  me  what  was  past,  what  might  succeed. 
I  knew  him  tyrannous ;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  their  years. 
And  should  he  doubt  it,^  (as  no  doubt  he  doth,) 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air. 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed, 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope, — 
To  lop  that  doubt,  he'll  fill  this  land  with  arms. 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him. 
When  all,  lor  mine,  if  I  may  call't  offence. 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence ; 
Which  love  to  all  (of  which  thyself  art  one. 
Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it) 

Hel.  Alas,  sir ! 

Per.   Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from  my 
cheeks, 
Musings  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
How  1  might  stop  this  tempest,  ere  it  came ; 

1  ^From  whence  I  might  propagate  an  issae  Ihai  are  arms,*  dM. 
Steevens  reads : — 

*^  Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  subjects  joys." 

9  To  smooth  is  to  gooUiCj  eoax^  or  JUUter, 

3  The  quarto  of  1609  reads,  <<  And  shoold  he  thol^^  &c. ;  from  iHiich 
the  reading  of  the  text  has  been  formed. 
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And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them.^ 

HeL  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given  me  leave 
to  speak. 
Freely  PU  speak.     Antiochus  you  fear, 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant, 
Who,  either  by  public  war,  or  private  treason. 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while. 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot. 
Or  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
Your  rule  direct  to  any  ;  if  to  me. 
Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I'll  be. 

Per.   I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith  ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  absence — 

Hel.   We'll  mingle  bloods  together  in  the  earth, 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.   Tyre,  1   now  look  from  thee,  then,  and  to 
Tharsus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  I'll  hear  from  thee  ; 
And  by  whose  letters  I'll  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had  and  have  of  subjects'  good. 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it 
I'll  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both. 
But  in  our  orbs  ^  we'll  live  so  round  and  safe. 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince,' 
Thou  show'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince. 

SCENE  III.    Tyre.    An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Thaliard. 

TlicU.   So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  thi?  is  the  court.    Here 
must  I  kill  king  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  am  sure  to 

^  That  is,  to  lament  their  fate.    The  first  quarto  reads,  *^  to  grieve  for 
them." 
B  i  e.  in  our  difibrent  spheres.  3  Overcome. 
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be  hanged  at  home ;  'tis  dangerous. — ^Well,  I  perceive 
he  was  a  wise  fellow,  and  had  good  discretion,  that 
being  bid  to  ask  what  he  would  of  the  king,  desired 
he  might  know  none  of  his  secrets.^  Now  do  I  see  be 
had  some  reason  for  it ;  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a 
villain,  he  is  bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be 
one. — Hush,  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  Helicanus,  Escanes,  and  other  Lords. 

Hel.   You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow  peers  of  Tyre, 
Further  to  question  of  your  king's  departure. 
His  sealed  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me, 
Doth  speak  sufficiently,  he's  gone  to  travel. 

Thai.   How !  the  king  gone !  [Jside. 

Hel.   If  further  yet  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicensed  of  your  loves, 
He  would  depart,  I'll  give  some  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch — 

Tlud.  *  What  from  Antioch  ?         [Aside. 

Hel.   Royal  Antiochus  Ton  what  cause  I  know  not) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  tiim ;  at  least  he  judged  so ; 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  erred  or  sinned, 
To  show  his  sorrow,  would  correct  himself ; 
So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipman's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thai.  Well,  I  perceive  [Aside., 

1  shall  not  be  hanged  now,  although  I  would ; 
But  since  he's  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must  please, 
He  scaped  the  land,  to  perish  on  the  seas.' — 
But  I'll  present  me.     Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre ! 

1  Who  this  wise  fellow  was,  may  be  known  from  the  following  passage 
in  Barnabie  Riche's  Souldier's  Wishe  to  Briton's  Welfare,  or  Captaine 
£OdU  and  Captaine  Pill,  1604,  p'.  27 : — <*  I  will  therefore  comroenae  the 
poet  Philipides,  who  beinjBT  demaunded  by  king  Lisimaohus,  what  fkvonr 
be  might  doe  unto  him  for  that  he  loYea  him,  made  this  answere  to  Hie 
king — '  That  your  majesty  would  never  impart  unto  me  cany  ofyour$tcnU^  ** 

>  The  old  copy  reads : — 

<*  But  since  he's  gone  iht  Hnffa  $taa  must  please ; 
He  scaped  the  land,  to  pensh  cA  the  sea." 

The  emendation  is  by  Dr.  Percy. 

TOL.    YI.  56 
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Hel.   Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 

Thai.   From  him  I  come, 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But,  since  my  landing,  as  I  have  understood 
Your  lord  has  took  himself  to  unknown  travels, 
My  message  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Hel.  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it,  since  ^ 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us. 
Yet,  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire, — 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  IV.     Tharsus.    A  Room  in  the  Governor's 

House. 

Enter  Cleon,  Diontza,  and  Attendants. 

Cle.   My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here. 
And  by  relating  tales  of  others'  griefs, 
See  if  'twill  teach  us  to  'forget  our  own  ? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire,  in  hope  to  quench  it; 
For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire. 
Throws  down  one  mountain,  to  cast  up  a  higher. 
O  my  distressed  lord,  even  such  our  griefs ; 
Here  they're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mistful  eyes,* 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topped,  they  higher  rise. 

Cle.   O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it, 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  famish  ? 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep  our  woes 
Into  the  air ;  our  eyes  do  weep,  till  lungs 
Fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder ;  that, 
If  the  gods  slumber,^  while  their  creatures  want. 


1  The  adverb  mce,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copj,  was  supplied  bj 
Steeyens  for  the  sake  of  sense  and  metre, 
s  The  old  copy  reads : — 

* and  8tm  with  mUcMefs  eye." 

The  alteration  was  made  by  Steeyens. 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  ^If  heaven  slumber,"  &c.    This  was  probsblj 
an  alteration  of  the  licenser  of  the  press. 
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They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 
I'll  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years, 
And  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  tears. 

Dio.    I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 

Cle.   This  Tharsus,  o'er  which  I  have  government, 
A  city  on  whom  Plenty  held  full  hand, 
(For  riches  strewed  herself  even  in  the  streets,) 
Whose   towers  bore   heads  so  high,  they  kissed  the 

clouds. 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wondered  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  ^  and  adorned, 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stored  full,  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scorned,  and  pride  so  great. 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio.   O,  'tis  too  true. 

Cle.   But  see  what  Heaven  can  do !    By  this  our 
change. 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and  air^ 
Were  all  too  litde  to  content  and  please. 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houses  are  defiled  for  want  of  use, 
They  are  now  starved  for  want  of  exercise. 
Those  palates,  who,  not  yet  two  summers  younger,* 
Must  have  inventions  to  delight  the  taste. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread  and  beg  for  it. 
Those  mothers  who,  to  nousle '  up  their  babes. 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now. 
To  eat  those  litde  darlings  whom  they  loved. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life. 

1  To  jef  is  to  strut,  to  walk  proadlj. 
9  The  old  copy  has : — 

«* who  not  yet  too  acners  younger.'* 

The  emendatkm  was  proposed  hy  Mason, 
s  Thus  in  New  Custom ;  Dodsiey's  Old  Plays,  yoL  L  p.  284  r^ 

<*  Borne  to  all  wickedness,  and  muiUd  in  all  eTiL** 

So  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  L  yL  23: — * 

«  Whom,  till  to  lyper  years  he  gan  aspyre, 
He  naudid  up  in  life  and  mannen  wude.' 


n 

9. 
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Here  stands  a  lordy  and  there  a  lady  weeping ; 

Here  many  sink|  yet  those  which  see  them  kJI, 

Have  scarce  strejoigth  left  to  give  them  burial. 

Is  not  this  true  ? 
Dio.   Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it 
Cle.   Oj  let  those  cities,  that  of  Plenty's  cup 

And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste, 

With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears ! 

The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.   Where's  the  lord  governor  ? 

Cle.   Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring'st,  in  haste, 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect. 

Lord.   We    have  descried,  upon  our  neighboring 
shore, 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.   I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir, 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor ; 
And  so  in  ours.     Some  neighboring  nation. 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery, 
Hath  stufled  these  hollow  vessels  with  their  power/ 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  alreaay ; 
And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me,^ 
Whereas  ^  no  glory's  got  to  overcome. 

Lord.   That's  the  least  fear ;  for,  by  the  semblance 
Of  their  white  flags  displayed,  they  bring  us  peace, 
And  come  to  us  as  favorers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle.   Thou  speak'st  like  him  ^  untutored  to  repeal, 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  what  need  we  fear  ? 

1  By  power  is  mesiA  forces. 

9  A  letter  has  been  probably  dropped  at  pren :  we  maj  read,  "of 
nnhappy  men/' 

3  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  tohareas  was  10111610008  used  for 
uhere ;  as  well  as  the  converse,  tohere  for  uohartat. 

4  The  quarto  of  1609  reads  i— 

<*  Thou  speak'st  like  hinines  untatored  to  repeat" 
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The  ground^s  the  low'st,  and  we  are  half  way  there.* 
Go  tell  their  general,  we  attend  him  here, 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes. 
And  what  he  craves. 

Lord.  I  go,  my  lord.  \EitU. 

Cle.   Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist ;  • 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

Enter  Pericles,  with  Attendants. 

Per.  Lord  governor, — for  so  we  hear  you  are, — 
Let  not  our  ships,  and  number  of  our  men, 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fired,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miseries  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets ! 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears. 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load ; 
And  these  our  ships  you  happily  may  think 
Are,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  war-stuffed  within, 
With  bloody  views,  expecting  overthrow,' 
Are  stored  with  corn,  to  make  your  needy  bread. 
And  give  them  life,  who  are  hunger-starved,  half  dead. 

All.   The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you ! 
And  we'll  pray  for  you. 

Per.  Rise,  I  pray  you,  rise ; 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love ; 
And  harborage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

Cle.   The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify. 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulness  in  thought. 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselves. 
The  curse  of  Heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils ! 

I  The  quarto  of  1619  reads  :— 

<<Biit  bring  they  what  they  will,  ttnd  what  Huy  ettn, 
What  D^  we  fear  ? 
The  ground's  the  low'st,  and  we  are  halfiray  there.** 

s  L  e.  if  he  rtai  or  tiand  on  peace. 
5  The  old  copy  reads : — 

*  And  theee  our  ships  vou  happily  mav  thii^ 
Are  like  the  Trojan  horse,  una  stuffed  within 
With  bloody  vdntM^  &c. 

The  emendation  is  Steevens's. 
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Till  when  (the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne'er  be  seen,) 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per.   Which  welcome  we'll  accept;   feast  here  a 
while. 
Until  our  stars,  that  frown,  lend  us  a  smile.     [^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Enter  Gower. 

Goto.   Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  incest  bring ; 
A  better  prince,  and  benign  lor^l. 
Prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word.^ 
Be  quiet,  then,  as  men  should  be. 
Till  he  hath  passed  necessity. 
PIl  show  you  those  in  trouble's  reign, 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  good  in  conversation, 
(To  whom  I  give  my  benizon,) 
Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man  * 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can ;  * 
And,  to  remember  what  he  does. 
Gild  his  statue  to  make  it  glorious. 
But  tidings  to  the  contrary 
Are  brought  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 

Dumb  Shmc 

• 

Enter  J  at  one  door^  Pericles,  talking  xoith  Cleon; 

all  the  Train  with  them.     Enter ^  at  another  dooTj  a 

^  L  e.  jfou  have  aten  a  better  prince,  &c.  that  will  prove  mofii^  L  & 
reoeretil.    The  verb  in  the  first  line  is  carried  on  to  the  third. 

9  *^  The  good  prince  (op  whom  I  bestow  my  best  wishes)  is  still  engaged 
It  Tharsus,  where  every  man,"  &c    ConvtrsaHon  is  dmaunij  behavior. 

3  ^  Pays  as  much  respect  to  whatever  Pericles  says,  as  if  it  were  Holy 
Writ" 
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Gentleman^  with  a  letter  to  Pericles;  Pericles 
shows  the  letter  to  Cleon  ;  then  gives  the  Messenger 
a  reward^  and  knights  him.  Exeunt  Pericles, 
Cleon,  ^.  severally. 

Grow.   Good  Helicane,  that  staid  at  home,^ 
Not  to  eat  honey,  like  a  drone. 
From  others'  labors ;  for  though  he  strive 
To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive ; 
And,  to  fulfil  his  prince' ^desire. 
Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre  ;■ 
How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin, 
And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him ; 
And  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest. 
He  knowing  so,  put  forth  to  seas. 
Where  when  men  been,  there's  seldom  ease ; 
For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 
Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below. 
Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship 
Should  house  him  safe,  is  wrecked  and  split ; 
And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  lost. 
By  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost ; 
All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 
Ne  aught  escapen  but  himself; 
Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  bad. 
Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  him  glad ; 
And  here  he  comes :  what  shall  be  next,— 
Pardon  old  Gower ;  this  'longs  the  text.      [Exit. 

SCENE   I.    Pentapolis.    An  open  Place  by  the 

Sea-side. 

Enter  Pericles,  wet. 

Per.   Yet  cease  your  ire,  ye  angry  stars  of  heaven ! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 

1  Thus  the  old  copy.    Steeveiu  reads: — 

^  Good  Helicane  hath  staid  at  home.** 
s  Old  copy : — **  Scmed  one  of  aU,"  &c.    The  emendatioa  ia  Steerenrt, 
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Is  but  a  substance  that  must  jield  to  jou ; 

And  I|  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 

Alas,  the  sea  Jiath  cast  me  on  the  rocks. 

Washed  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  breath 

Nothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death. 

Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers, 

To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 

And  having  thrown  him  from  your  watery  grave. 

Here  to  have  death  in  peace,  is  all  he'll  crave. 

Enter  three  Fishermen. 

1  FUh.  What,  ho,  Pilche !  ] 

2  Fish.  Ho !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 
1  Fish.  What,  Patch-breech,  I  say ! 

3  Fish.  What  say  you,  master  ? 

1  Fis^.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now !  come  away, 
or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion.' 

3  *Fish.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the  poor 
men  that  were  cast  away  before  us,  even  now. 

1  Fish.  Alas,  poor  souls,  it  grieved  my  heart  to 
hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us,  to  help  them, 
when,  well-a-day,  we  could  scarce  help  ourselves. 

3  Fish.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much,  when  I 
saw  the  porpoise,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled  ?  They 
say  they  are  half  fish,  half  flesh :  a  plague  on  them, 
they  ne'er  come,  but,  I  look  to  be  washed.  Master, 
I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

1  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-Iand;  the  great  ones 
eat  up  the  little  ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers 
to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale ;  'a  plays  and  tumbles, 
driving  the  poor  fry  before  him,  and  at  last  devours 
them  all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales  have  I  heard 
on  a' the  land,  who  never  leave  gaping  till  they've 

1  The  o)d  copy  retds  ;— 

"Wh^tofelcAe." 

The  emendation  was  saggested  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  remarks  that  Pikk 
is  a  letdhem  coai, 

9  This  expression,  which  is  equivalent  to  wUh  a  wi$chitf^  or  VfiHk  a  «es- 
gjmMti  is  of  veiy  frequent  occurrence  in  old  writers. 
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swallowed  the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells 
and  all. 

Per.   A  pretty  moral. 

3  Fish.  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton,  I 
would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2  Fish.   Why,  man  ? 

3  Fish.  Because  he  should  have  swallowed  me  too ; 
and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would  have  kept 
such  a  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he  should  never  have 
left,  till  4ie  cast  bells,  steeple,  church,  and  parish,  up 
again.  But  if  the  good  king  Simonides  were  of  my 
mind 

Per.    Simonides  ? 

3  Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these  drones, 
that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per.    How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men ; 
And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect ! 
Peace  be  at  your  labor,  honest  fishermen. 

2  Fish.  Honest !  good  fellow,  what's  that  ?  if  it  be 
a  day  fits  you,  scratch  it  out  of  the  calendar,  and  no 
body  will  look  after  it.^ 

Per.  Nay,  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  upon  your  coast; 

2  Fish.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea ;  to 
cast  thee  in  our  way ! 

Per.   A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind. 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him ; 
He  asks  of  you,  that  never  used  to  beg. 

i  Fish.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg?  here's  them  in 
our  country  of  Greece,  gets  more  with  begging,  than 
we  can  do  with  working. 

1  The  old  copy  reads,  <*  If  it  be  a  day  fits  you  search  out  of  the  calendar, 
and  nobody  look  ctfter  tl."  Some  remark  upon  the  day  appears  to  have 
been  omitted.    Steevens  supplied  it  thus': — 

"  Per,  Peace  be  at  your  labor,  honest  fishermen ; 
The  day  is  rough,  and  thwarts  your  ocai^>aiionJ*^ 

The  following  speech  of  Pericles  is  equally  abrupt : — 

^  Y '  may  see  the  sea  hath  cast  me  upon  your  coast" 

The  emendation  is  by  Steevens. 

VOL.  VI.  57 
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2  Fish.    Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes  then  ? 

Per.    I  never  practised  it. 

2  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve,  sure ;  for  here's 
nothing  to  be  got  now-a-days,  unless  thou  canst  fish 
for't. 

Per.   What  I  have  been,  I  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  shrunk  up  with  cold.     My  veins  are  chill, 
And  have  no  moie  of  life,  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat,  to  ask  your  help ; 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  that  I  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

1  Fish.  Die,  quoth-a  ?  Now,  gods  forbid !  I  ha?e 
a  gown  here ;  come,  put  it  on ;  keep  thee  warm.  Now, 
afore  me,  a  handsome  fellow !  Come,  thou  shalt  gp 
home,  and  we'll  have  flesh  for  holydays,  fish  for  fasting- 
days,  and,  moreover,  puddings  and  flap-jacks,^  and  tbou 
shalt  be  welcome. 

Per.   I  thank  you,  sir. 

2  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  you  coaU 
not  beg. 

Per.    I  did  but  crave. 

2  Fish.  But  crave  ?  Then  I'll  turn  craver,  too,  and 
so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

,Per.   Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped,  then  ? 

2  Fish.  O,  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all ;  for  if  all 
your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no  better 
office,  than  to  be  beadle.  But,  master,  I'll  go  draw 
up  the  net.  [Exeunt  two  of  the  Fishermen. 

Per.   How  well  this  honest   mirth   becomes  their 
labor! 

1  Fish.  Hark  you,  sir !  do  you  know  where  you  are? 

Per.   Not  well. 

1  Fish.  Why,  I'll  tell  you ;  this  is  called  Pentapolis, 
and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per.   The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him  ? 

1  Fish.  Ay,  sir;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so  called, 
for  his  peaceable  reign  and  good  government. 

1  FlajhJ€Kks  hiepaneaka* 
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Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  gains  from  his 
subjects  the  name  of  good,  by  his  government.  How 
far  is  his  court  distant  from  this  shore  P 

1  Fish.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  journey ;  and  I'll 
tell  you,  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-morrow  is  her 
birth-day ;  and  there  are  princes  and  knights  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  jusf  and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires,  I  could 
wish  to  make  one  there. 

1  Fidi.  O  sir,  things  must  be  as  they  may ;  and 
what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal  for — ^his 
wife's  souL^ 


Re-enter  the  two  Fishermen,  drawing  up  a  net. 

2  Fish.  Help,  master,  help ;  here's  a  fish  hangs  in 
the  net,  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the  law ;  'twill  hard- 
ly come  out.  Ha !  bots  on't,'  'tis  come  at  last,  and  'tis 
turned  to  a  rusty  armor.  * 

Per.   An  armor,  friends !     I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it. 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  crosses, 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  mjself ; 
And,  though  it  was  mine  own,^  part  of  mine  heritage, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me, 
With  this  strict  charge,  (even  as  he  left  his  life,) 
Keep  it^  my  Pericles ;  it  hath  been  a  shield 
^Twixt  me  and  death ;  (and  pointed  to  this  brace ;  ^) 
Far  that  it  saved  me,  keep  it ;  in  like  necessity^ 
The  which  the  gods  protect  thee  from !  it  may  defend 

thee. 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  loved  it ;  ^ 
Till  the  rough  seas,  diat  spare  not  any  man, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calmed,  have  given  it  again ; 
I  thank  thee  for't ;  my  shipwreck's  now  no  ill. 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  in  his  will. 

1  The  fisherman  may  be  aappoeed  to  be^n  a  new  sentence — **  Hit 
wife's  soul ; "  but  here  he  is  interrupted  by  his  comrades. 

s  This  comic  execration  was  formerly  used  in  the  room  of  one  Ian 
decent 

s  i.  e.  and  /  fhank  you,  though  it  was  mine  own. 

4  The  brace  is  the  armor  for  the  arm. 
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1  Fish.   What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Per.   To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of  worth, 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.     He  loved  me  dearly. 
And  for  his  sake,  I  wish  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court, 
Where  with't  I  may  appear  a  gentleman ; 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better, 
I'll  pay  your  bounties ;  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

1  Fish.    Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  f6r  the  lady  ? 

Per.    I'll  show  the,  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arms. 

1  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it,  and  the  gods  give  thee 
good  on't ! 

2  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend ;  'twas  we  that 
made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough  seams  of  the 
waters ;  there  are  certain  cendolements,  certain  vails. 
I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive,  you'll  remember  from  whence 
you  had  it. 

Per.  Believe't,  I  will. 
Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I  am  clothed  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  alf  the  rupture  ^  of  the  sea. 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  *  on  my  arm ; 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread. — 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases.^ 

2  Fish.  We'll  sure  provide.  Thou  shalt  have  my 
best  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair ;  and  I'll  bring  thee  to 
the  court  myself. 

Per.  Then  honor  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ; 
This  day  I'll  rise,  or  else  add  Ul  to  ill.  lExeutU. 

^  The  rtmture  of  the  sea  may  mean  the  breaking  of  the  sea,  as  Malone 
suggests ;  Mr.  Singer  proposes  to  read  rapture ;  i.  e.  violent  seizure. 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  "his  building',  but  hiding  was  probabl?tbe 
Poet's  word.  Any  ornament  of  enchased  gold  was  ancienUy  styled  t 
jewd. 

3  Bases  were  a  sort  of  petticoat  that  hung  down  to  the  knees.  Tte 
Highlanders  wear  a  kind  of  bases  at  this  day. 
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SCENE  II.     The  same.     A  public  Way,  or  Platform, 
leading  to  the  Lists.    A  Pavilion  by  the  side  of  it, 
for  the  reception  of  the  King,  Princess,  Lords,  ^c. 

Enter  Simonides,  Thaisa,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Sim.    Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  ? 

1  Lord.   They  are,  my  liege ; 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

Sim.   Keturn  them,^  we  are  ready ;  and  our  daughter, 
In  honor  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are, 
Sits  herej  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at.     \^Exit  a  Lord. 

Thai.   It  pleaseth  you,  my  royal  father,  to  express 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit's  less. 

Sim.   'Tis  fit  it  should  be  so ;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  Heaven  makes  like  to  itself. 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory,  if  neglected. 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected. 
Tis  now  your  honor,*  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labor  of  each  knight,  m  his  device. 

TTiai.   Which,  to  preserve  mine  honor,  PU  perform. 

Enter  a  Knight :  he  passes  over  the  stage j  and  his  Squire 
presents  his  shield  to  the  Princess. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  himself? 

Thai.   A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  ^(hiop,  reaching  at  the  sun ; 
The  word,^  Imx  tua  vita  mihi. 

Sim.   He  loves  you  well,  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[The  second  Knight  passes. 
Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

lie.  retnrn  them  notice  that  we  are  ready,  &c. 

*  The  sense  would  be  clearer  were  we  to  rabetitate  both  in  this  and  is 
the  following  instance  qffUe  for  honor.  Honor  may,  howeyer,  mean  her 
■itnation  as  queen  of  the  feast,  as  she  is  afterwards  called. 

'  i.  e.  the  mot  or  motto.    See  Hamlet,  Act  i  Sc.  5: — <<Now  to  mj 
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TTiai.   A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  armed  knight,  that's  conquered  by  a  lady ; 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  Piu  per  aulgura  que  per 
fuerga}  [  The  third  Knight  passes. 

Sim.   And  what's  the  third  ?  * 

TTiai.  The  third,  of  Antiocb ; 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry  ; 
The  word.  Me  pompee  provexit  apex.^ 

[  The  fourth  Knight  passes, 
Sim.   What  is  the  fourth  r 

Thai.   A  burning  torch,  that's  turned  upside  down; 
The  word,  Quod  me  aliij  me  extinguit. 

Sim.  Which  shows  that  beauty  hath  his  power  and 
will, 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

[The fifth  Knight  ;>a5se5. 
Thai.   The  fifth,  an  hand  environed  with  clouds; 
Holding  out  gold,  that's  by  the  touchstone  tried  ; 
The  motto  thus.  Sic  spectandfl  fides.  * 

[  The  sixth  Knight  passes. 
Sim.   And  what's  the  sixth  r.nd  last,  which  the  knight 
himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  delivered  ? 

Thai.   He  seems  to  be  a  stranger ;  but  his  present  is 
A  withered  branch,  that's  only  green  at  top ; 
The  motto.  In  hac  spe  vivo.^ 

Sim.   A  pretty  moral ; 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is, 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourish. 
1  Lord.   He  had  need  mean  better  than  his  outward 
show 

1  L  e.  more  by  sweetness  than  by  force.  It  should  be  ^Jlfof  per 
dol^ura,"  &c.    Piu  is  Italian,  not  SjMmish. 

9  The  work  which  appears  to  have  furnished  the  anthor  of  the  pl^ 
with  this  and  the  two  suDsequent  devices  of  the  knights,  has  the  following 
title : — "^  The  heroical  Devices  of  M.  Claudius  Paramn,  canon  of  Beaogen; 
whereunto  are  added  the  Lord  Gabriel  Symeon's,  and  others.  TranBUite^l 
out  of  Latin  into  English,  by  P.  S."  1591,  24mo.  Mr.  Douce  has  giren 
copies  of  some  of  them  in  his  Illustrations,  vol.  iL  p.  126. 

3  This  device  and  motto  may  have  been  taken  from  Daniel's  translfttiofl 
of  Paulus  Jovius,  1585 ;  in  which  it  will  be  found  at  sig.  H.  7.  b. 
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Can  anj  way  speak  in  his  just  commend  ? 

For,  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears 

To  have  practised  more  the  whipstock,^  than  the  lance. 

2  Lord.   He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he  comes 
To  an  honored  triumph,  strangely  furnished. 

3  Lord.   And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armor  rust 
Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust. 

'  Sim.   Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man.* 
But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming ;  we'll  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [Exeunt. 

[Greal  shouts j  and  all  crjf^  The  mean  knight. 

SCENE  III.     The  same.    A  Hall  of  State. 

A  Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Simonides,  Thaisa,  Lords,  Knights,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Sim.   Knights, 
To  say  you  are  welcome,  were  superfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds, 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms. 
Were  more  than  you  expect,  or  more  than's  fit. 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast ; 
You  are  princes,  and  my  guests. 

That.  But  you,  my  knight  and  guest ; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give, 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Per.   'Tis  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  my  merit. 

Sim.   Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours ; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  artists,  art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed ; 
And  you're  her  labored  scholar.     Come,  queen  o'  the 
feast, 

1  L  e.  the  caHe^B  uUdp.  *• 

>  L  e.  ''that  makes  us  scan  the  inward  man  by  the  outward  habit* 
Such  inyersions  are  not  uncommon  in  old  writers. 
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Sbr,  daughter,  so  yoa  are,)  here  take  your  jdace ; 
arshal  the  rest,  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 

Knights.   We  are  honored  much  by  good  SimoDide& 

Sim.   Your  presence  glads  our  days ;  honor  we  lo?e, 
For  who  hates  honor,  hates  the  gods  above. 

Marsh.   Sir,  pond's  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  is  more  fit 

1  Knight.   Contend  not,  sir ;  for  we  are  gentlemen, 
That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes, 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despise. 

Per.   You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

SUm.  Sit,  sit,  sir;  sit 

Per.  By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 
These  cates  resist  me,^  she  not  thought  upon. 

TTiai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 
Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  that  I  eat 
Do  seem  unsavory,  wishing  him  my  meat ; 
Sure  he's  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Sim.  He's  but 

A  country  gentleman. 

He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done ; 
Broken  a  staff,  or  so ;  so  let  it  pass. 

TTiai.   To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per.  Yon  king's  to  me,  like  to  my  father's  picture, 
Which  tells  me,  in  that  glory  once  he  was ; 
Had  princes  sit,  like  stars,  about  his  throne. 
And  he  the  sun,  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him,  but  like  lesser  lights. 
Did  vail  *  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy  ; 
Where '  now  his  son's  a  glowworm  in  the  night, 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light ; 
Whereby  I  set  that  Time's  the  king  of  men, 
For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave, 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sim.   What,  are  you  merry,  knights  ? 

1  Knight.  Who  can  be  other,  in  tl^  royal  presence  ? 

1  i.  e.  « these  delicacies  go  against  my  stomach." — ^The  old  copy  fff^ 
this  speech  to  Simonides,  and  reads,  *^he  not  thought  upoiL" 
■  Lower. 
3  fVhere  ia  here  again  used  for  t^iereas. 
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Sim.   Here,  with  a  cup  that's  stored  unto  the  brim, 
As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips,) 
"e  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.   Yet  pause  awhile  ; 
Yon  knight,  methinks,  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa  ? 

Thai.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father  ? 

Sim.  O,  attend,  my  daughter. 

Princes,  in  this,  should  live  like  gods  above, 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honor  them ;  and  princes,  not  doing  so, 
Are  like  to  gnats,  which  make  a  sound,  but  killed 
Are  wondered  at.^ 

Therefore  to  make  his  entrance '  more  sweet. 
Here  say,  we  drink  this  standing- bowl  of  wine  to  him. 

Thai.   Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to.  be  so  bold ; 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sim.   How ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you'll  move  me  else. 

Thai.   Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  please  me 
better.  \^Aside. 

Sim.  And  fiirther  tell  him,  we  desire  to  know. 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name,  and  parentage. 

Thai.   The  king,  my  father,  sir,  has  drunk  to  you. 

Per.    I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per.   I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him 
freely. 

1  The  worthless  monarch,  and  the  idle  gnat,  have  only  lived  to  make 
Ui  empty  bluster ;  and  when  both  alike  are  dead,  we  wonder  how  it 
^opened  that  they  made  so  much,  or  that  we  permitted  them  to  make  it 

^  By  his  entrance  appears  to  be  meant  his  present  trance^  the  reverie  in 
^hich  he  is  sitting. 

VOL.  VI.  58 
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Thau  And  further  he  desires  to  know  of  you^ 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.   A  gentleman  of  Tyre — (my  name,  Pericles ; 
My  education  being  in  arts  and  arms ;) 
who,  looking  for  adventure3  in  the  world. 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men, 
And,  after  shipwreck,  driven  upon  this  shore. 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace ;  names  himself  Per^ 
cles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre,  who  only  by 
Misfortune  of  the  seas  has  been  bereft 
Of  ships  and  men,  and  cast  upon  this  shore. 

Sim.   Now,  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles. 
And  waste  the  time,  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armors,  as  you  are  addressed^^ 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance. 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  fbr  ladies'  heads ; 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

IThe  Knights  dam. 
So,  this  was  well  asked,  'twas  so  well  performed* 
Come,  sir. 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too ; 
And  I  have  often  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyire 
Ate  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip ; 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent. 

Per.   In  those  that  practise  them,  they  are»  my  lord. 

Sifn*   0,  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  dqmed 

(The  Knights  and  Ladies  4ana. 
Of  ypur  fair  courtesy. — Unclasp,  unclasp ; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well ; 
But  you  the  best.  [To  Pericles.]  Pages  and  ligbts, 

conduct 
These  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings.     Yours,  sir, 
We  have  given  order  tp  be  next  our  own^ 

Per.   I  am  at  your  grace's  pleasure. 

^  <*  As  yoa  are  accoutred,  prepared  lor  combat."  I  b 
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Sim.   PrinceSi  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  \oVef 
For  that's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at. 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morroW)  all  for  speeding  do  their  besU       [Eaeunt. 


SCENE  IV.    Tyre.    A   Rom   ih  the  (tremor's 

House. 

Enter  Hslicanus  and  Escanes. 

Hel.  No,  nO|  my  Escanes ;  know  this  of  me,^ 
Antiochus  from  incest  lived  not  free ; 
For  which,  the  most  high  gods  not  mindinf  longtr, 
Tb  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  m  itxxej 
Due  to  this  heinous,  capital  offence, 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  hts  glorv, 
When  he  wHs  seated,  and  his  daughter  With  him^ 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivelled  up 
Their  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  so  stuak. 
That  all  those  eyes  adored  them  ^  ere  their  fall, 
Scori^  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 

Esca.  'Twas  very  stradge. 

Hel.  And  yet  but  just;  for  though 
This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  Heaven's  shaft;  but  sin  had  his  reward* 

Esca.  Tis  Very  true. 

Enter  three  Lords. 

1  Lardi  See,  not  a  man  In  private  conference, 
Or  council,  has  respect  with  him  but  he.' 

2  Lard.   It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without  repMOf. 

3  Lard.   And  curst  be  he  that  will  not  second  it. 

2  Lard.  Follow  me,  then.     Lord  Helieane,  a  Wtitd. 

^  L  e.  which  adored  theiXL 

*  To  whi^  thki  chatge  of  pattiafity  ifhg  desigfti^  fti  ^ottdwii  ire  do 
lot  learn;  for  it  appears  to  have  no  influence  over  the  rest  of  m  dfai- 
logue.  • 
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Hel.   With  me?  and  welcome.     Happy  daj,  mj 

lords. 
1  Lord.   Know  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to  the  top, 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 

HeL  Your  griefs,  for  what  ?  wrong  not  the  prince 

you  love. 

1  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourself,  then,  noble  Helicane ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him, 

Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we'll  seek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we'll  find  him  there  ; 
And  be  resolved,^  he  lives  to  govern  us, 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral, 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

2  Lord.   Whose  death's,  indeed,  the  strongest  in  our 

censure ;  * 
And  knowing  this  kingdom,  if  without  a  head, 
(Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof,) 
Will  soon  to  ruin  fall,  your  noble  self. 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign. 
We  thus  submit  unto,— our  sovereign. 

AIL   Live,  noble  Helicane ! 
,   Hel.   Try  honor's  cause,  forbear  your  suffirages ; 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seat,' 
Where's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  then  entreat  you 
To  forbear  choice  i'  the  absence  of  your  king;^ 
If  in  which  time  expired,  he  not  return, 
I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love. 
Go  search  like  noblemen,  like  noble  suljects, 

VSatiafied. 

s  L  e.  <<  the  most  probable  in  our  opinioiL''    Cenntn  is  frequently  ^uoA 
fmjudgmentj  opimoriy  by  Sbakspeare. 
3  The  old  copy  reads : — 

<<Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seaSf^  &c. 

Steevens  contends  for  the  old  reading,  that  it  is  merely  figuratiye. 

^  Some  word  being  omitted  in  this  line  in  the  old  copy,  Steeveni  tfatf 
fopplied  it: — 

«To  forbear  choice  i'the  absence  of  your  w—" 
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Ind  in  your  search  speiid  jour  adventurous  worth ; 
Vhom  if  you  find)  and  win  unto  return^ 
fou  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 

1  Lord.   To  wisdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield ; 
^nd,  since  lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us, 
Ve  with  our  tfdvels  will  endeavor  it. 

Hel.  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  We'll  clasp 
hands ; 
Yhen  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands. 

lExeunt. 

$C£N£   V.    Pentapolis.    A  Roam  in  the  POdce. 

^lUet  StttONicoErs,  reading  a  letteh }  the  itnighCs  meet 

him. 

1  Knight.   Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simomdes. 
Sim.  lights,  from  my  daughtei'  this  I  let  you 

know, 
rhat  for  this  twelvemonth,  she'tt  not  undertake 
L  married  life. 

ler  reason  to  herself  is  only  known, 
Vhich  from  herself  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2  Knight.   May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my  lord  ? 
Sim.   'Faith,  by  no  means ;  she  hath  so  strictly  tied 

her 
To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible. 
)ne  twelve  moons  more  she^ll  wear  Diana's  liverf ; 
rhb  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vowed, 
Lnd  on  her  virgin  honor  will  not  break  it. 

3  Knight.   Though  loath  to  bid  farewell^  we  take 

our  leaves.  [fatetiftf. 

SiTii.   So, 
They're  well  despatched  ;  now  to  my  daughter's  letter. 
Ihe  tells  me  here,  she ^11  wed  the  stranger-knigbty 
)r  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light, 
listress,  'tis  well ;  your  choice  agrees  with  mine ; 
like  that  wellv    Nay,  how  abscdute  she^s  in^t, 
^ot  mining  Whether  I  dislike  or  Ao  I 
Veil,  I  commend  her  choice  ; 
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And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delayed. 
Soft,  here  he  comes ; — I  must  dissemble  it. 

Enter  Pericles. 

Per.   All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim.   To  you  as  much,  sir !  I  am  beholden  to  yea, 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night.     My  earS| 
I  do  protest,  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful,  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.   It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend; 
Not  my  desert. 

SUm.  Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per.   The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good  lord. 

Sim.   Let  me  ask  one  thing.     What  do  you  think, 
sir,  of 
My  daughter? 

Per.  As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim.   And  she  is  fair,  too,  is  she  not  ? 

Per.   As  a  fair  day  in  summer ;  wondrous  fair. 
.   Sim.  My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you ; 
Ay,  so  well,  sir,  that  you  must  be  her  master, 
^   And  she'll  your  scholar  be  ;  therefore  look  to  it. 

Per.   Unworthy  I  to  be  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim.   She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writing  else. 

Per.   What's  here  ? 
A  letter  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre ! 
'Tis  the  king's  subtlety  to  have  my  life.  [Aside* 

O,  seek  not  to  entrap,  my  gracious  lord, 
A*  stranger,  and  distressed  gentleman, 
That  never  aimed  so  high,  to  love  your  daughter. 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honor  her. 

Sim.   Thou  hast  bewitched  my  daughter,  and  thou 
art 
A  villain. 

Per.        By  the  gods,  I  have  not,  sir. 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 
Sim.   Traitor,  thou  liest. 
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Per.  Traitor ! 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor,  sir. 

Per.   Even  in  his  throat  (unless  it  be  the  king) 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  courage. 

[Aside. 

Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts. 
That  never  relished  of  a  base  descent,      j^ 
I  came  unto  your  court  for  honor's  cause. 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me, 
This  sword  shall  prove  his  honor's  enemy. 

Sim.  No! — 
Here  comes  my  daughter ;  she  can  witness  it. 

• 

Enter  Thaisa. 

Per.   Then  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair, 
Resolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you  ? 

Thai.   Why,  sir,  say  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad. 

Sim.    Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? — 
I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart.     [Aside.']   I'll  tame 

you; 
I'll  bring  you  in  subjection. — 
Will  you,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 
Your  love  and  your  affection^  on  a  stranger  ? 
(Who,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
Or  think,  may  be  as  great  in  blood  as  I.)  [Aside. 

Hear,  therefore,  mistress ;  frame  your  will  to  mme,— 
And  you,  sir,  hear  you. — Either  be  ruled  by  me. 
Or  I  will  make  you — man  and  wife. — 
Nay,  come ;  your  hands  and  lips  must  seal  it  too.— 
And  being  joined,  I'll  thus  your  hopes  destroy; — 
And  for  a  further  grief, — God  give  you  joy ! 
What,  are  you  both  pleased  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 
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Per.   Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fosters  it.' 
Sim.  What,  are  you  tx)th  agreed  ? 
B(dh.  Yes,  please  yout  msjesty. 

&m.   It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  I'U  see^yeu  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  yau  can,  get  you  to  bed. 

[Exeuni. 


H>      lit 


ACT  III. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gower.  Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout; 
No  din  but  snores,  the  house  about. 
Made  louder  by  the  oler-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous^  marriage-feait. 
The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal, 
Now  couches  fore  the  mouse's  hole ; 
And  crickets  sing  at  th'  oven's  mouth, 
As  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed, 
Where^  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded. — Be  afttent. 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent. 
With  your  fine  fancies  quahntly  eche ;  * 
What's  dumb  in  show,^  I'll  plaia  with  speech. 

Dumb  Sfuro). 

Enter  Pericles  and  Simonides  at  one  dooTf  wHk 
Attendants:  a  Messenger  meets  them^  kneeU^  and 

fives  Pericles   a   letter.     Pericles   shows  it  to 
iifONiDES ;  the  Lords  kneel  to  the  former.^     Then 

1  The  quarto  of  1619  reads :— • 

<^£ven  as  my  life  or  blood  that  fosters  it" 
9  Eke  out 

^  The  lords  kneel  to  Pericles,  because  they  are  now,  for  the  ibst  time^ 
infonned  by  this  letter,  that  he  is  king  of  Tyre. 
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enter  Thaisa  with  chdldy  and  Ltchorida.  Simon- 
ides  sliows  his  daughter  the  letter ;  she  rgoices ;  she 
and  Pericles  take  leave  of  her  father,  and  depart. 
Then  Simonides,  ^.  retire. 

Gow.   By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch  ^ 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 
fiy  the  four  opposing  coignes, 
Which  the  world  together  joins. 
Is  made  with  all  due  diligence. 
That  horse,  and  sail,  and  high  expense. 
Can  stead  the  quest.'    At  last  from  Tyre, 
(Fame  answering  the  most  strong  inquire,) 
xo  the  court  of  king  Simonides    v 
Are  letters  brought ;  the  tenor  these  : 
Antiochus  and  his  daughter's  dead : 
The  men  of  Tyrus,  on  the  head 
Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 
The  crown  of  Tyre ;  .but  he  will  none. 
The  mutiny  there  he  hastes  t'  oppress ; ' 
Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 
Come  not  home  in  twice  six  moons. 
He,  obedient  to  their  dooms. 
Will  take  the  crown.     The  sum  of  this. 
Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 
Y-ravished  the  regions  round. 
And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound. 
Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king ; 
Who  dreamed,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing  f 
Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre  ; 
His  queen,  with  child,  makes  her  desire, 
(Which,  who  shall  cross  ?)  along  to  go ; 
(Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe ;) 
Lychorida,  her  nurse,  she  takes. 
And  so  to  sea.     Their  vessel  shakes 


Dearn  signifies  lonely^  soliiary.    A  perch  is  a  mtantrt  ofjtveyardi  and 

'  L  e.  hdp,  befriend,  or  assist  th^  tearcL 
I  L  e.  to  suppress :  opprimere. 
VOL.  VI.  59 
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On  Neptune's  billow ;  half  the  flood 

Hath  their  keel  cut ;  but  fortune's  mood 

Varies  again ;  the  grizzled  north 

Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth. 

That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives. 

So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives. 

The  lady  shrieks,  and,  well-a-near !  ^ 

Doth  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear ; 

And  what  ensues  in  this  fell  storm 

Shall,  for  itself,  itself  perform. 

I  nill  relate ;  action  may 

Conveniently  the  rest  convey ; 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told*' 

In  ^our  imagination  hold 

This  stage,  the  ship,'  upon  whose  deck 

The  sea-tost  Pericles  appears  to  speak*       [Exii. 


SCENE  L 

Enter  Periclcs,  on  a  ship  at  sea. 

Per.  Thou  god  of  this  great  vast,^  rebuke  these 
surges^ 

1  An  exclamation  equivalent  to  ufeU-ehday. 

S  <<  The  fiirtlier  consequences  of  thili  stotm  t  rilall  not  ddicnbe :  what 
ennies  may  be  convenientiy  exhibited  in  aotion ;  but  actioli  could  not 
well  have  displaced  all  the  eyeniB  that  I  have  now  related." 

'  It  is  clears  from  these  lines,  that  when  the  play  wM  ^rigldflllype^ 
fonned,  no  attempt  was  made  to  exhibit  either  a  sea  ot  t  ahifi^ 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that. Pericles  is  supposed  td  gfetk  Itom  the 
deck.  Lychorida,  on  whom  he  calls,  is  supposea  to  be  in  the  cabin  be- 
neath. «This  great  vcttt **  is  « this  wide  expanH.^  This  meHb  is  ex- 
hibited in  so  strange  a  form  in  the  old  editions,  that  it  is  hera  fiven  to 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  in  what  a  corrupt  state  it  has  oome  down  to 
IIS,  and  be  induced  to  treat  the  attempts  to  testoiB  It  to  integrity  with 
indulgence: — 

«  The  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  8urge% 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou  that  hast 
Upon  the  windes  commaund,  bind  them  in  braase ; 
Having  called  them  from  the  deepe,  o  still 
Thy  deafning  dreadful  thunders,  |rently  quench 
Thy  nimble  sulphirous  flashes,  o  Bow  Lychorida! 
How  does  my  queene?  thou*  storm  venemously, 
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Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou,  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 
Having  called  them  from  the  deep !     O,  still  thy  deaf- 
ening, 
Thy  dreadful  thunders ;  gentlj  quench  thj  nimble 
Sulphureous  flashes !— O  how,  Lychorida, 
How  does  my  queen ! — Thou  storm,  thou !  venomousfy^ 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself? — ^The  seaman's  whisde 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death, 
Unheard. — Lychorida! — Lucina,  O 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife,  gende 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  dei^ 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;  make  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails ! — ^Now,  Lychorida—— 

Enter  Ltcborida,  with  an  Infant. 

Lye.   Here  is  a  thing 
Too  young  for  such  a  place,  who  if  it  had 
Conceit,^  would  die  as  I  am  like  to  do. 
Take  in  your  arms  this  piece  of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.   How !  how,  Lychorida ! 

l/yc.   Patience,  good  sir ;  do  not  assist  the  storm. 
Here's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen,— 
A  litde  daughter ;  for  the  sake  of  it, 
fie  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Witt  t^  spoat  an  thyaefcf  ?  the  aea-maiis  wUitle 

Is  as  a  whisper  in  tbe  earaei  of  deatb, 

Uqheard  Lychorida  ?    Lacina  oh ! 

Divinest  pmoness  and  my  wife  gentle 

To  those  that  ciy  by  nighty  convey  tfav  deitb 

Aboard  our  dauncing  boat,  make  swift  the  pangues 

Of  my  queenes  travayles?  bow  Lychorida  r* 

Pericles,  having  called  to  Lychorida,  without  the  power  to  make  bar 
be«r,on  account  of  the  tenpest,  at  last,  with  frajilic  peevinbiiwuj  addresses 
himself  to  it: — 

« Tfaofa  storm  HuMif  Tsoeiiioaaly 

Wilt  thoa  spit  aU  thyself?  "^ 

Having  indnlmi  himself  in  this  ooestioB,  he  grows  cooler,  and  observes 
that  the  very  boatswain's  whistle  kas  no  more  eflbct  on  tbe  sailors  thas 
the  voices  of  those  who  speak  to  the  dead.  He  then  repeats  his  inmiiiies 
of  Lychorida,  but,  receiving  no  answer,  conclndes  with  a  prayer  fx  hit 
qneen. 
1  Maliciously.  •  L  e. «  who  if  it  had  flbifgM.* 
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Per.  O  you  gods ! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
And  snatch  them  straight  away  ?     We,  here  below, 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Vie  ^  honor  with  you. 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir, 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ! 

For  a  more  blusterous  birth  had  never  babe. 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions ! ' 
For  thou  art  the  rudeliest  welcomed  to  this  world. 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child.     Happy  what  follows! 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  ^  a  nativity. 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make, 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb :  even  at  the  first, 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit,* 
With  all  thou  canst  find  here. — Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  two  Sailors. 

1  Sail.   What  courage,  sir  ?  God  save  you. 

Per.   Courage  enough.     I  do  not  fear  the  flaw;' 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst.     Yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  firesh-new  sea-farer, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet. 

1  Sail.  Slack  the  bolins "  there ;  thou  wilt  not,  wilt 
thou  ?    Blow  and  split  thyself. 

2  Sail.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brime  and  cloudy 
billow  kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not. 

1  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard;  the  sea 
works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie  till  the 
ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

1  That  is,  «  contend  with  you  m  honor."  The  old  copy  reads,  ^  Uh 
honor  with  you." 

s  CandUuma  are  qualitUSf  dispositions  of  mind. 

3  L  e.  noigy. 

^  L  e.  thou  hast  already  lost  more  (by  the  death  of  thy  mother)  than  thy 
^e  arriyal  at  the  port  of  life  can  counterbalance,  with  all  to  boot  that  ve 
can  giye  thee.    Portage  is  here  used  for  conveyance  into  life. 

^  Kflaw  is  a  stormy  gust  of  wind. 

0  Bolins  or  howtinu  are  ropes  by  which  the  sails  of  a  ship  are  |[o?fliiio<i 
when  the  wind  is  unfayorable.     They  are  slackened  when  it  is  highi 
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Per.   That's  your  superstition. 

1  Sail.  Pardon  us,  sir ;  with  us  at  sea  it  still  hath 
been  observed ;  and  we  are  strong  in  custom.^  There- 
fore briefly  yield  her ;  for  she  must  overboard  straight. 

Per.  Be   it  as  you   think  meet. — ^Most  wretched 
queen ! 

l/yc.   Here  she  lies,  sir. 

Per.   A  terrible  child-bed  hast  thou  had,  my  dear. 
No  light,  no  fire.     The  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallowed  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffined,  in  the  ooze ;  ■ 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones. 
And  aye-remaining^  lamps,  the  belching  whale, 
And  humming  water  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corpse, 
Lying  with  simple  shells.'    Lychorida, 
fiid  iNestor  bring  me  spices,  ink,  and  paper, 
My  casket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  coffer :  ^  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 

[Exit  Ltchorida. 

2  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches, 
calked  ^d  bitumed  ready. 

Per.  1  thank  thee.     Mariner,  say,  what  coast  is  this  ^ 
2  Sail.  We  are  near  Tharsus. 
Per.   Thither,  gentle  mariner, 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre.*    When  canst  thou  reach  it  ? 
2  Sai.   By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 
Per.   O,  make  for  Tharsus. 


1  The  old  copy  reads,  <*ftroiig  in  eatUnu.^    Tlie  emendatioii  if  Mr. 
BoeweU'8. 
■  Old  copy,  "  in  oartJ* 

3  The  old  copies  erroneously  read: — 

<*  The  otr-remaining  lamps." 

The  emendation  is  Malone's.  Within  old  monuments  and  receptacles 
for  the  dead,  perpetual  (L  e.  tofe-remaining)  lamps  were  supposed  to  be 
lighted.    ^ 

4  The  old  copies  have  eqffin,  Pericles  does  not  mean  to  bury  his  queen 
in  this  coffer  (which  was  probably  one  lined  with  satin),  but  to  take  from 
thence  the  doth  ofstaiej  in  which  she  was  afterwards  shrouded. 

5  «<  Change  thy  course,  which  is  now  far  Tyre^  and  go  to  Tftorstct.* 
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There  will  I  visit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus ;  there  PU  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing.     Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner ; 
Ptt  bring  the  body  presently.  {ExeunL 


SCENE  II.    Ephesus.    A  Room  in  Cerinum's 

House. 

Enter  Cerimon,  a  Servant,  and  some  persons  toAo 

have  been  shipvorecked. 

Cer.  Philemoni  ho ! 

Enter  Philemon. 

Phil.  Doth  my  lord  call  ? 

Cer.   Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men ; 
It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Serv.   I  have  been  in  many ;  but  such  a  night  as  tlu8» 
Till  now  I  ne'er  endured. 

Cer.   Your  master  will  be  dead  ere  you  return : 
There's  nothing  can  be  ministered  to  nature, 
That  can  recover  him.     Give  this  to  the  'pothecaiy, 
And  tell  me  how  it  works.^  [7b  Philemon. 

[Exeunt  Philemon,  Servant,  and  those  who 
had  been  shipuoredeed. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Grood  morrow,  sir. 

2  QetU.   Qood  morrow  to  your  lordship. 

Cer.  Gentlemen, 

Why  do  you  stir  so  early  ? 

1  Gent.   Sir, 
Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 

^  The  precedent  words  show  that  the  physic  cannot  he  designed  for 
the  master  of  the  servant  here  introduced.  Perhaps  the  circmnstancewii 
introduced  fhr  no  other  reason  than  to  mark  more  strongly  the  ejLlsusif* 
henefstotu  of  Cerimop. 
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Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake ; 
The  very  principals  ^  did  seem  to  rend, 
And  all  to  topple ;  pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 

2  Gent.   That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you  so  early ; 
Tis  not  our  husbandry.' 

Cer.  O,  you  say  well. 

1  Gent.   But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordship,  having 
Rich  tire  about  you,  should  at  these  early  hours 
Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
It  is  most  strange, 

Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain. 
Being  thereto  not  compelled. 

Cer.  I  held  it  ever. 

Virtue  and  cunning '  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches.     Careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  ei^pend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former. 
Making  a  man  a  god.     'Tis  known  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
""o  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  (Usturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  give,  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honor, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  death.^ 

2  Gent.  Your  honor  has  through  Ephesus  poured  forth 
Ifour  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restored ; 
And  not  your  knowledge,  personal  pain,  but  even 

1  The  nrineipaU  are  the  strongest  nfWrs  in  the  roof  of  a  building. 
*  Husbandrv  here  signifies  eeonomicid  piudance. 

3  i.  e.  laiowledga. 

4  Mr.  Steevens  had  seen  an  old  Flemish  print  in  ^Hiioh  Death  was 
exhibited  in  the  act  of  plundering  a  miser  of  ms  baes,  and  the  Fool  (dis- 
criminated by  his  banble,  &.€.)  was  standing  behina  and  gx^oning  $1  the 
process. 


^. 
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Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never 

Enter  two  Servants,  with  a  chest. 

Serv.   So ;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shore  this  chest ; 
'Tis  of  some  wreck. 

Cer.  Set't  down  ;  let's  look  on  it. 

2  Gent.   Tis  like  a  cofiSn,  sir. 

Cer.  Whatever  it  be, 

'Tis  wondrous  heavy.     Wrench  it  open  straight ; 
If  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharged  with  gold. 
It  is  a  good  constraint  of  fortune,  that 
It  belches  upon  us. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  so,  my  lord. 

--  Cer.   How  close  'tis  calked  and  bitumed ! — 
Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

Servl   I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir. 
As  tossed  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Come,  wrench  it  open ; 

Soft,  soft ! — it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2  Gent.   A  delicate  odor. 

Cer.   As  ever  hit  my  nostril ;  so, — up  with  it. 
O  you  most  potent  god !  what's  here  ?  a  corse ! 

1  Gent.  Most  strange ! 

Cer.    Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balmed  and  en- 
treasured 
With  bags  of  spices  full !     A  passport  too ! 
Apollo,  perfect  me  i'  the  characters ! 

[Unfolds  a  seroB. 

Here  I  give  to  understand,  [Reads. 

{Ife^er  this  coffin  drive  a-landj)  ^ 

i,  king  Pericles  J  have  lost 

This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost. 

1  In  Twine's  Translation  of  the  stoiy  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  thii 
ttnconuDon  phrase,  Orlcauli  is  repeatedly  used. 
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Who  finds  her,  give  her  burying ; 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king; 
Besides  this  treasure  far  afee^ 
The  gods  requite  his  charity  I 

[f  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 

Fhat  even  cracks  for  woe ! — This  chanced  to-night 

2  Gent.  Most  likely,  sir. 

Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

For  look,  how  fresh  she  looks ! — They  were  too  rough, 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea.     Make  fire  within ; 
F'eteh  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet. 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours,  ^ 

ind  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  a^ain 
The  overpressed  spirits.     I  have  heard 
3f  an  Egyptian,  had  nine  hours  lien  dead. 
By  good  appliance  was  recovered. 

ErUer  a  Servant,  with  boxes,  napkins^  and  fire. 

(Veil  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths. — 

The  rough  and  woful  music  that  we  have, 

Dause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  yoo. 

The  vial  once  more ; — how  thou  stirrest,  thou  block ! 

rhe  music  there. — I  pray  you,  give  her  air.— - 

jrentlemen, 

This  queen  will  live.     Nature  awakes ;  a  warmth 

Breathes  out  of  her ;  she  hath  not  been  entranced 

ibove  five  hours.     See,  how  she  'gins  to  Uow 

[nto  life's  flower  again ! 

1  Gent.  The  Heavens,  sir. 

Through  you,  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
ITour  fame  forever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive ;  behold, 

[ler  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
iVhich  Pericles  hath  lost, 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ; 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Appear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.     O,  tive, 
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And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature, 
Rare  as  you  seem  to  be !  \^She  moves. 

Thai.  O  dear  Diaua, 

Where  am  I  ?   Where's  my  lord  ?   What  world  is  this? 

2  Gent.   Is  not  this  strange  ? 

1  Gent.  Most  rare. 

Cer.  Hush,  gentle  neighbors ; 

Lend  me  your  hands ;  to  the  next  chamber  bear  her. 
Get  linen ;  now  this  matter  must  be  looked  to, 
For  her  relapse  is  mortal.     Come,  come,  come  ; 
And  iCsculapius  guide  us ! 

\Exeunty  carrying  Thaisa  awajf. 


SCENE  III.    Tharsus.    A  Roam  in  Cleon's  House. 

Enter  Pericles,  Cleon,  Diontza,  Ltchorida,  and 

Marina. 

Per.   Most  honored  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be  gone ; 
My  twelve  months  are  expired,  and  Tyrus  stands 
In  a  litigious  peace.     You,  and  your  lady. 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness !     The  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you ! 

Cle.    Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you 
mortally,^ 
Yet  dance  full  wanderingly  on  us. 

Dion.  O,  your  sweet  queen ! 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleased  you  had  brought  ber 

hither. 
To  have  blessed  mine  eyes ! 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.     Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  'tis.     My  babe  Marina  (whom, 

1  The  old  copy  readf : — 

<*  Yonr  shakes  of  fortune,  though  they  hamii  yoa  mortany, 
*        Yet  glance  full  wonderingly^  &c 

Tlie  folioe  have  <<  though  they  haU  you."     The   emendatifln  li  ^1 
Steereiii. 
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For  she  was  born  at  sea,  I  have  named  so)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care ;  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Mannered  as  she  is  bom. 

Cle.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  but  think ' 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  corn,    . 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  still  fall  upon  you,) 
Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.     If  neglection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body, 
By  you  relieved,  would  force  me  to  my  duty ; 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur. 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine, 
To  the  end  of  generation ! 

Per.  I  believe  you ; 

Your  honor  and  your  goodness  teach  me  credit,* 
Without  your  vows.     Till  she  be  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honor  all, 
Unscissored  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  show  will '  in't.     So  I  take  my  leave. 
Good  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.-  I  have  one  myself. 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect, 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle.  We'll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  o*  the 
shore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  masked  Neptune,^"  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.     Come,  dear'st  madam. — O,  no  tears, 

1  L  e.  bo  satisfied  that  we  cannot  forget  the  benefits  you  have  be- 
stowed on  us.  '  . 

s  The  old  copy  reads, « teach  me  to  tt : "  the  alteration  was  made  by 
Steevens. 

3  L  e.  appear  wilful,  perverse  by  such  conduct  The  old  copy  reads  in 
the  preceding  line : — 

**  Uruistered  shall  this  heir  of  mine,**  &a 

The  corruption  is  obvious. 

4  L  e.  insidious  waves. 
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Lychorida,  no  tears ; 

Look  to  your  litde  mistress,  on  whose  grace 

You  may  depend  hereafter. — Come,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

SC£N£  IV.   Ephesus.  A  Room  in  Cerimon's  House. 

Enter  Cerimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer.  Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  jewels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer ;  which  are  now 
At  your  command.     Know  you  the  character.^ 

Thai.   It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipped  at  sea,  I  well  remember, 
Even  on  my  eaning  ^  time ;  but  whether  there 
Delivered  or  no,  by  the  hoij  gods, 

I  cannot  rightly  say.     But  since  king  Pericles,  / 

My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  take  me  to. 
And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.   Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  you  speak, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far. 
Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire.* 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Tliai.   My  recompense  is  thanks,  that's  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small. 

[Exeunt. 

« 

1  The  quarto,  1619,  and  the  folio,  1664,  which  was  ^baUr  pristid 
fifom  it,  both  read  eaning.  The  first  quarto  reads  Uarmnf,  To  com  or 
veon,  in  our  elder  language,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  signified  to  bring 
forth  young,  without  any  particular  reference  to  sheep. 

s  L  e.  until  you  die. 


/ 
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ACT    IV. 

Enter  Gower.^ 

Goto.   Imagine  Pericles  arrived  at  Tyre, 
Welcomed  and  settled  to  his  own  desire. 
His  woful  queen  leave  at  Ephesus, 
Unto  Diana  there  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind, 
Whom  our  fast-growing  scene  must  find  * 
At  Tharsus,  and  by  Cleon  trained 
In  music,  letters ;  who  hath  gained 
Of  education  all  the  grace. 
Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place ' 
Of  general  wonder.     But,  alack ! 
That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  earned  praise,  Marina's  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown. 
Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight ;  this  maid 
Hight  Philoten :  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 
Would  ever  with  Marina  be  ; 
Be't  when  she  weaved  the  sleided  ^  silk 
With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk ; 
Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  neeld  ^  wound 
The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 

1  This  choroB,  and  the  two  following  scenes,  in  the  old  editions,  are 
rinted  as  part  of  the  third  act 
s  The  same  expression  occurs  in  the  chorus  to  The  Winter's  Tale : — 

^ your  patience  this  allowing, 

I  turn  my  elass,  and  give  my  scene  such  growing 
As  you  had  slept  between." 

3  The  old  copies  read : — 

**  Which  makes  high  both  the  ari  and  place." 

*he  emendation  is  by  Steevens.    Place  here  signifies  residence, 

4  ^  Sleided  silk "  is  unwrought  silk,  prepared  for  weaving  by  passiil^ 
through  the  weaver's  sley  or  reed-comb. 

s  The  old  copies  read  needle ;  but  the  metre  shows  that  we  should  read 
ukL  The  word  is  thus  abbreviated  in  a  subsequent  passage  in  the  fint 
larta    See  King  John,  Act  ▼.  So.  9L 
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By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute, 

That  stiU  records  ^  with  moan  ;  or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Vail '  to  her  mistress  Dian  ;  still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute  ^  Marina ;  so 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white.     Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts, 

And  not  as  given.     This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks, 

That  Cleon's  wife,  with  envy  rare, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead ; 

And  cursed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant  ^  instrument  of  wrath 

Frest  for  this  blow.    The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content ;  ^ 

Only  I  carry  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme  ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey. 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way.— 

Dionyza  does  appear. 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer.  [ExiL 

SCENE  1.     Tharsus.    An  open  Place  near  the  Sea- 
shore. 

Enter  Dionyza  and  Leonine. 

Dian.  Thy  oath  remember ;  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  it; 
'TIS  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 

1  To  record  anciently  signified  to  sing. 

9  VaU  is  probably  a  nusprint    Steevens  saggests  that  we  riioiild  reid 
^  Homy    Malone  proposes  to  substitute  *^  WaS? 
3  i.  e.  highly  accomplished,  perfect 

<  PrtgnainJt^  in  this  instance,  means  apt^  qweL    Prui  is  rtoAf, 
*  Steevens  conjectures  that  the  Poet  wrote  eomaU  insteid  meonimL 
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rhou  canst  not  do  a  thing  P  the  world  so  soon, 
To  jrield  thee  so  much  profit.     Let  not  conscience, 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  love,  thy  bosom 
Inflame  too  nicely ;  ^  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  ofl*,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

Leon.   I'll  do't ;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 

DUm.   The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  her. 
Here 
Weeping  she  comes  for  her  old  nurse's  death.* 
Thou  art  resolved  ? 

Leon.  I  am  resolved. 

I 

Enter  Marina,  toitii  a  basket  of  flowers. 

Mar.  No,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 
To  strew  thy  green  ^  with  flowers ;  the  yellows,  Uues, 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  summer  days  do  last.'*    Ah  me  !  poor  maid,  ^ 
Bom  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 

I  The  first  quarto  reads : — 

« Let  not  conscience, 

Which  is  but  cold^  ir^laming  fSujf  hve  bomnnef 
Enflame  too  nicebe,  nor  let  pitie,"  &g. 

If  alone  reads: — 

" Let  not  conscience^ 

Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  hoaom, 
Inflame  too  nicely,  nor  let  pity,^  &c. 

Steevens  propoted  to  omit  the  words  **  Inflame  too  nicely,^  and  <*  which 
even,"  adoing  the  pronoun  that,  in  the  following  manner  ^^ 

<*  "     Let  not  conscience, 

Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  boeom ; 
Nor  let  thai  pitjr  women  have  cast  off 
Melt  thee,  but  be  a  soldier  to  thy  purpose;" 

rhe  reading  here  given  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  deviates  less  fteni 
^e  old  copy.    Nwdy  here  means  tenderfyf  fondly, 
9  The  M  el^y  reads : — 

^  Here  she  comes  weeping  for  her  onely  mutrtMse  deadL" 

rhe  suggesdon  and  emendation  are  Dr.  Percy's. 

s  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  copy ;  the  folio  reads  graoe,  Weed^ 
in  old  language,  meant  garment, 

<  The  dd  copy  reads,  ^  Shall  as  a  carpet  hang,**  &c.  The  emendation 
is  by  Steevens. 
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This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring  *  me  from  my  friends. 

Dion.   How  now,  Marina !  why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ?     Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing ;  you  have 
A  nurse  of  me.     Lord !  how  your  favor's*  changed 
With  this  unprofitable  woe !     Come,  come ; 
Give  me  your  wreath  of  flowers.     Ere  the  sea  mar  it,^ 
Walk  forth  with  Leonine ;  the  air  is  quick  there, 
Piercing,  and  sharpens  well  the  stomach.     Come; 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar.   No,  I  pray  you ; 
m  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Dion.  Come,  come; 

N I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself. 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.*    We  every  day 
Expect  him  here ;  when  he  shall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports,^  thus  blasted. 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  tsren 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.     Go,  I  pray  you, 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again ;  reserve  • 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.     Care  not  for  me ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go ; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Diton.   Come,  come,  I  know  'tis  good  for  you. 
Walk  half  an  hour,  Leonine,  at  the  least ; 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon.  I  warrant  you,  madam 

1  Thus  the  earliest  copy.    The  second  quarto,  and  afl  sobseqiientbD- 
pressions,  read : — 

**  Hurrying  me  from  my  friends." 

Whirrxng  or  whirrying  had  formerly  the  same  meaning;  a  bird  that  fliM 
with  a  quick  motion  is  still  said  to  whirr  away. 
^  Countenance,  look. 

3  L  e.  ere  the  sea,  by  the  coming  in  of  the  tide,  mar  your  walk. 

4  That  is,  with  the  same  warmth  of  affection  as  if  I  was  his  counttymtB. 

5  Our  fair  charge,  whose  beauty  was  once  tqwd  to  aU  that  ftme  w^ 
of  it 

f  Reserve  has  here  the  force  of  preserve. 
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Dion,   ril  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a  while  ; 
Pray  you  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood* 
What !  I  must  have  a  care  of  you. 

Mar.  Thanks,  sweet  madam. — 

[Exit  DiONTZA. 

Is  this  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 

Leon.  South-west. 

Mar.   When  I  was  born,  the  wind  was  north. 

Leon.  Was't  so  ? 

Mar.   My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear, 
But  cried.  Good  seamen  !  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes ; 
And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endured  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  deck. 

Leon.   When  was  this  ? 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom. 

Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent ; 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
A  canvass-climber.^     Ha  !  says  one,  wilt  out  ? 
And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 
From  {stem  to  stern ;  the  boatswain  whistles,  and 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion.' 

Leon.   Come,  say  your  prayers. 

Mar.  What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.    If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it.     rray  !  but  be  not  tedious. 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.  Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Leon.   To  satisfy  my  lady. 


1  i.  e.  a  fOfZor,  one  who  climbs  the  mast  to  fturl  or  xmfurl  the  ccawa$$  or 
■ails. 
.  ^  Mr.  Steevens  thus  regulates  and  reads  this  passage  :— 

^  That  almost  burst  the  deck,  and  from  the  ladder-tackle 
Washtd  off  a  canvass-climber.    Ha  !  ekjb  one, 
WUi  outJ  and,  with  a  dropping  industry, 
They  skip  from  stem  to  stem :    The  boatswain  whistles^ 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion. 

Lton.  And  when  was  this? 

Mar.  '      B  was  when  I  was  bom: 

Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent 

Leon.  Come,  say  your  prayers  jpeMUJy.^ 
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Mar^  Why  would  she  have  me  killed  ? 
NoWy  as  I  can  remembery  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  bving  creature  :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  killed  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  Ay ; 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  wiU, 
But  I  wept  for  it.     How  have  I  offended. 
Wherein,  my  death  might  yield  her  profit,  or 
My  life  imply  her  danger  r 

Leon.  My  commission 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

Mau  You  will  not  do't  for  all  the  world,  I  hope. 
You  are  well-favored,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.     I  saw  you  lately. 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought 
Good  sooth,  it  showed  well  in  you ;  do  so  now. 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ;  come  you  between. 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  sworn. 

And  will  despatch. 

EfUer  Pirates,  whilst  Marina  is  ^niggling 

1  Pirate.  Hold,  villain !  [Leonine  runs  awoj. 

2  Pirate.   A  prize !  a  prize ! 

3  Pirate.   Half-part,  mates,  half-part.     Come»  let's 
have  her  aboard  suddenly. 

lEzeunt  Pirates  with  Ma&iha. 


SCENE  n.     The  same. 

Enter  Leonine* 

Lean.   These  roving  ^  thieves  serve  the  great  pirate 
Valdes ;  * 

^  Old  eafjTe9idB'*r(mttng  thieves/' 

*  The  Spanish  anna&,  perhaps,  furnished  this  mme.    Don  Pedro  de 
FaUet  was  an  admiial  in  that  fleet,  and  had  the  <^*w*»»^M  of  the  fftt^ 
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And  they  have  seized  Marina.     Let  her  go ; 
There's  no  hope  she'll  return.     I'll  swear  she's  dead. 
And  thrown  into  the  sea. — ^But  I'll  see  further.; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her, 
Not  carry  her  aboard.     If  she  remain, 
IVhom  they  have  ravished^  must  by  me  be  slaia. 

lExiL 

SC£N£  III.    Mitylene.    A  Rom  in  a  BrdO^. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Boult. 

Bault.   Sir. 

Pand.  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mityleiie  is  fall 
if  gallants.  We  lost  too  much  money  tms  mart,  by 
i)eing  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatares* 
(Ye  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  can  do ;  and  with  continual  action  are  even 
IS  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.  Therefore,  let's  have  fresh  ones,  whatever  we 
[>ay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  conscience  to  be  used 
II  every  trade,  we  shall  never  prosper. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true ;  'tis  not  the  bringing  up 
if  poor  bastards,  as  I  think  I  have  brought  up  some 
?leven= 

Boult.  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  down  again.' 
But  shall  I  search  the  market  ? 

Batod.  What  else,  man  ?  The  stuff  we  have,  a  strong 
^ind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  aire  so  pitifuUy 
iodden. 

Pand.   Thou  say'st  true ;  they  are  too  unwholesome 


relleoii  of  AndaloBia.  His  ship  beinff  disabled,  he  was  taken  1>7  ^ 
mmcis  DraJce,  on  the  22d  of  July,  15to,  and  sent  to  Dartmouth.  This 
day  was  not  written,  we  may  conclude,  till  after  that  period.  The  making 
me  of  this  Spaniard^  ancestors  a  pirate,  was  probably  relifehed  by  the 
mdience  in  those  days. 

i  I  have  brought  up  (i.  e.  educated),  says  the  bawd,  some  eleven.  Yes, 
inswers  Bouh,  to  eleven  (L  e.  as  far  as  eleven  years  of  ag«i)|  and  then 
)rought  them  down  again. 


\ 
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o' conscience.  The  poor  Transilvanian  is  dead,  that 
lay  with  the  little  baggage. 

BoulU  Aj,  she  quickly  pooped  him  ;  she  made  him 
roast  meat  for  worms : — but  PU  go  search  the  market. 

[Exit  BouLT. 

Pand.  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were  as 
pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give  over. 

Bawd.  Why  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  Is  it  a 
shame  to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pand*  O,  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  com- 
modity; nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the 
danger ;  ^  therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could  pick  up 
some  pretty  estate,  'twere  not  amiss  to  keep  our  door 
hatched.^  Besides,  the  sore  terms  we  stand  upon  with 
the  gods,  will  be  strong  with  us  for  giving  over. 

Bawd.   Come,  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pand.  As  well  as  we !  ay,  and  better  too ;  we 
offend  worse.  Neither  is  our  profession  any  trade ;  it's 
no  calling. — But  here  comes  Boult. 

Enter  the  Pirates,  and  Boult,  draggit^  in  Marina. 

Boult.  Come  your  ways.  [To  Marina.] — ^My 
masters,  you  say  she's  a  virgin  ? 

1  Pirate.   O  sir,  we  doubt  it  not. 

Boult.  Master,  I  have  gone  thorough  ^  for  this  piece, 
you  see.  If  you  like  her,  so ;  if  not,  I  have  lost  my 
earnest. 

Bawd.  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities  ? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  ha3 
excellent  good  clothes ;  there's  no  further  necessity  of 
qualities  can  make  her  be  refused. 

Bawd.   What's  her  price,  Boult  ? 

BoiUt.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thousand 
pieces. 

1  L  e.  is  not  equal  to  it 

*  A  hatch  is  a  half-door,  sometimes  placed  within  a  street-door,  pre- 
venting access  farther  than  tJie  entry  of  a  house.  When  the  top  of  a 
hakh  was  guarded  by  a  row  of  spikes,  no  person  could  reach  over  and 
undo  its  fastening,  which  was  always  withinside  and  near  its  bottom. 

3  L  e.  bid  a  high  price  for  her. 
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Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters;  yoa  shall 
have  your  money  presently.  Wife,  take  her  in ;  in- 
struct her  what  she  has  to  Ho,  that  she  may  not  be 
raw^  in  her  entertainment. 

^Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the  color 
of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  age,  with  warrant  of 
her  virginity;  and  cry,  He  that  will  give  mostj  shall 
have  her  first.  Such  a  maidenhead  were  no  cheap 
thing,  if  men  were  as  they  have  been.  Get  this  done 
as  I  command  you. 

Bault.   Performance  shall  follow.  [^Exit  Boult. 

Mar.   Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so  slow ! 
(He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke;)  or  that  these 

pirates 
(Not  enough  barbarous)  had  not  overboard 
Thrown  me,  to  seek  my  mother ! 

Bawd.   Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar.   That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd.   Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in  yoa. 

Mar.   I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you  are 
like  to  live. 

Mar.   The  more  my  fault. 
To  'scape  his  hands,  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.   Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  jdeasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes,  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste  gentlemen 
of  all  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well ;  you  shall  have 
the  difference  of  all  complexions.  What !  do  you  stop 
your  ears  ? 

Mar.   Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be  not  a 
woman  ? 

Mar.   An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling:  I  think  I  shall 
have  something  to  do  with  you.  Come,  ypu  are  a 
young,  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be  bowed  as  I  would 
have  you. 

1  L  e.  ODripe,  mukilM. 
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Mar.   The  gods  defend  me  ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by  men, 
then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must  feed  you,  men 
must  stir  you  up. — ^Boult's  returned. 

Re-enter  Boult. 

Now,  su*,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  market  ? 

Boult.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number  o{  her 
hairs  ;  I  have  drawn  her  picture  with  my  voice. 

Bawd.  And  I  pr'ythee  tell  me,  how  dost  thou  find 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  younger 
sort  ? 

Boult.  'Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would 
have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testament.  There  was 
a  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he  went  to  bed  to 
her  very  description. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with  his 
best  ruff  on. 

Boult.  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress,  da  you 
know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  ^  i'  the  hams  ? 

Bawd.   Who  ?  Monsieur  Veroles  ? 

Boult.  Ay ;  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  procla- 
mation; but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and  swore  he 
would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his  dis- 
ease hither :  here  he  does  but  repair  it.*  I  know  he 
will  come  in  our  shadow,  to  scatter  his  crowns  in 
the  sun.' 

Boult.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  traveller, 
we  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign.* 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You  have 
fortunes  coming  upon  you.     Mark  me ;  you  must  seem 


1  To  cower  is  to  sink  or  crouch  down, 
s  i.  e.  renovate  it 

3  The  allusion  is  to  the  French  coin  ieu8  de  soUU.  The  meaning  is 
merely  this,  ^  That  the  French  knight  will  seek  the  shade  of  their  house 
to  scatter  his  money  there." 

4  « If  a  traveller  from  every  part  of  the  globe  were  to  assemble  in 
Ifitylene,  they  would  all  resort  to  this  house,  while  we  had  such  a  sign 
to  it  as  this  virgin." 
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to  do  that  fearfully,  which  you  commit  willingly ;  to 
despise  profit,  where  you  have  most  gain.  To  weep 
that  you  live  as  you  do,  makes  pity  in  your  lovers. 
Seldom,  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and 
that  opinion  a  mere  ^  profit. 

Mar.   I  understand  you  not. 

Boult.  O,  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her  home ; 
these  blushes  of  hers  must  be  quenched  with  some 
present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true,  i' faith,  so  they  must;  for 
your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is  her  way 
to  go  with  warrant. 

jDOulU  'Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not  But, 
mistress,  if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint, — 

Bawd.   Thou  may'st  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit 

Boult.   I  may  so. 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it?  Come,  young  one, 
I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 

Boult.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  be  change^ 
yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town ;  report 
what  a  sojourner  we  have ;  you'll  lose  nothing  by  cus- 
tom. When  nature  framed  this  piece,  she  meant  thee 
a  good  turn ;  therefore  say  what  a  paragon  she  is,  and 
thou  hast  the  harvest  out  of  thine  own  report. 

Boult.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall  not  so 
awake  the  beds  of  eels,'  as  my  giving  out  her  beauty 
stir  up  the  levvdly-inglined.  I'll  bring  home  some 
lo-night. 

Bawd.   Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.   If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters  deep, 
Untied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose  ! 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ?  Pray  you, 
will  you  go  with  us  ?  lExeunt. 


1  L  e.  a  certain  profit 

s  Thunder  Ib  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  rousing  eels  from  the  mud, 
and  so  render  them  more  easy  to  take  in  stormy  weather. 
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SCENE   IV.     Tharsus.    A  Room  in  Cleon's  House. 

Enter  Cleon  and  Dionyza. 

Dion.   Why,  are  you  foolish?  Can  it  be  undone? 

Cle.   O  Dionyza,  such  a  piece  o£  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  looked  upon ! 

Dion.  I  think 

YouMl  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.   Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  the  spacious  world, 
Pd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.     O  lady, 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o'  the  earth, 
P  the  justice  of  compare  !    O  villain  Leonine, 
Whom  thou  hast  poisoned  too ! 
If  thou  had'st  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindness 
Becoming  well  thy  feat ;  ^  what  canst  thou  say, 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child  ? 

Dion.   That  she  is  dead.     Nurses  are  not  the  fates, 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  at  night ;  111  say  so.     Who  can  cross  it  ? 
Unless  you  play  the  impious  innocent,' 
And  for  an  honest  attribute,  cry  out. 
She  died  by  foul  play. 

Cle.  O,  go  to.     Well,  well. 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those  that  think 

The  pretty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence. 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.     I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are. 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

Cle.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added,  ' 

1  The  old  copy  reads /ace.  The  emendation  is  Mason^s.  Fkai  is  dted^ 
or  exploit, 

3  An  irmoceni  was  formerly  a  common  appellation  for  an  idioL  8be 
calls  him  an  impious  simpleton,  becanse  snch  a  discovery  would  touch 
the  life  of  one  of  his  own  family,  his  wife.  Mason  tUnks  that  we  shoold 
read,  ** the  pious  innocent" 
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Though  not  his  pre-consent,  he  did  not  flow 
From  honorable  courses. 

Dion.  Be  it  so,  then  ; 

Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came  dead, 
Nor  none  can  know.  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  distain  ^  my  child^  and  stood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes.     None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  ^  at,  and  held  a  malkin,' 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.     It  pierced  me  thorough ; 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural. 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find. 
It  greets  me^  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness, 
Performed  lo  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion.   And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say  ?    We  wept  after  her  hearse, 
And  even  yet  we  mourn ;  her  monument 
Is  almost  finished,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering,  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whose  expense  'tis  done. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  harpy. 

Which,  to  betray,  doth  with  thine  angel's  face 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons.^ 

Dion.   You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flies ;  • 
But  yet  I  know  you'll  do  as  I  advise.  [Exeunt. 


I  The  old  copy  reads,  ^  She  did  disdain  my  child."  But  Marina  was 
tiot  of  a  (Ksdaivfxd  temper.  The  verb  distain  is  several  times  used  by 
Shakspeare  in  tne  sense  of  to  edifse,  to  throw  into  the  shade. 

s  This  contemptuous  expression  frequently  occurs  in  our  ancient 
diramas. 

3  A  coarse  wench,  not  worth  a  good-morrow. 

*  ^  It  greets  me  "  appears  to  mean  it  salutes  me,  or  is  grateful  to  me. 

9  (<  With  thine  anffePs  face,"  &c.  means.  You  having  an  anfePs  face, 
%  look  of  innocence,  nave,  at  the  same  time,  an  eagle's  talons. 

0  This  passage  appears  to  mean.  You  are  so  anectedly  humane,  that 
frou  would  appeal  to  Heaven  against  the  cruelty  of  winter  in  killing  the 
9ie8.  Superstitious  is  explained  by  Johnson,  scrupulous  beyond  need^-~ 
BoswelL 

VOL.  VI.  62 
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Enter  Gower,  before  the  monument  of  Maruva  at 

Tharsus. 

Crow.   Thus   time  we   waste,  and  longest  leagues 
make  short ; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  for't ; 
Making  ^  (to  take  your  imagination) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardoned,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  eac^  several  clime. 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.     I  do  beseech  you 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gap  to  teach  you 
The  stages  of  our  story.     Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas, 
(Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight,) 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes,  whcnn  Helicanus  late  ' 
Advanced  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate, 
Is  left  to  govern.     Bear  you  it  in  mind, 
Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 
Well-sailing  ships,  and  bounteous  winds,,  have  brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus  (think  this  pilot-thought;' 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on,) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone.^ 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile ; 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I'll  reconcile. 

Dumb  Shaw. 

Entery  at  one  door,  Pericles,  vnth  his  Trai»;  Cleon 
and  DioNYZA  at  the  other.    Cleon  shows  Pericles 


1  So  in  a  former  passage : — «  O,  make  for  Thai8U8.*| — ^We  stOl  ose  a 
phrase  exactly  corresponding  with  tqke  youi  imaginaiUm  ;  L  e.  ^  to  tatt 
one's  fancy." 

s  These  lines  are  strangely  misplaced  in  the  old  copy.  The  trtw- 
position  and  corrections  are  by  Steevens. 

3  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copjr,  which  Malone  altered  to  *Am 
pilot  thought"  The  passage,  as  it  is,  will  bear  the  interpretation  gireii 
to  the  correction : — *^  Let  your  imagination  steer  with  him,  be  his  fSkAi 
and  by  accompanying  him  in  his  voyage,  think  tkia  pUot-OunigkU* 

^  who  has  left  Tharsus  before  her  nither's  arrival  there. 
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the  tomb  of  Marina;  whereat  Pericles  makes 
lamentaUon^  puts  on  sackclothy  and  in  a  mighty 
passion  departs.     Then  Cleon  and  Diontza  retire. 

Gow.   See  how  belief  may  suffer  by  foul  show ! 
This  borrowed  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ;  ^ 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devoured, 
With  sighs  shot  through,  and  Inggest  tears  o'ershoweredr 
Leaves  Tharsus,  and  again  embarks.     He  swears 
Never  to  wash  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs ; 
He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea*     He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  ^  tears, 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.     Now  please  you  wit  ^ 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza. 

[Reads  toe  inscription  on  Marina's  monument. 
The  fairest  J  sweeVst^  and  hest^  lies  here^ 
Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year. 
She  was  of  Tyrus,  the  kingh  mushier^ 
On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter. 
Marina  was  she  called ;  and  at  her  births 
T%etisy^  being  proud^  swallowed  some  part  o^the  eai'A. 
Therefore  the  earthy  fearing  to  be  o^erfiowed^ 
Hath  Thetis  birth-child  on  the  Heavens  bestowed ; 
Wherefore  she  does  (and  swears  sheHl  never  stinty 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  offinU 
No  visor  does  become  black  villany. 
So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 
Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter's  deadi 
And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 
By  lady  Fortune ;  while  our  scenes  display 
His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day, 
In  her  unholy  service.     Patience^  then, 
And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.  [Exit. 

1  L  e.  for  each  tean  as  were  abaci  when  di88imiila;doii  was  imknowiL 

9  What  is  here  called  his  morUd  veasd  (L  e.  hia  hody)  ia  a^lod  hf 
Cleopatra  her  nunial  house, 

'  L  e.  know. 

*  The  inscription  alludea  to  the  viqlent  atoini  which  aocompaoied  tha 
birth  of  Marina. 
.    ft  L  e.  never  ceate. 


I 
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SCENE  V.    Mitylene.    A  Street  before  the  Brothel. 

Enterj  from  the  brothel,  two  Gendemen. 

1  Gent.   Did  you  ever  hear  die  like  ? 

2  Gent.  No,  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a  place  as 
diis,  she  being  once  gone. 

1  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there!  did 
you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  ? 

2  Gent.  No,  no.  Come,  I  am  for  no  more  bawdy- 
houses  ;  shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals  sing  ? 

1  Gent.  I'll  do  any  thing  now  that  is  virtuous ;  bat 
I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting,  forever.  [^EzeutU, 

SCENE  VI.     The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of 
her,  she  had  ne'er  come  here. 

Bawd.  Fie,  fie  upon  her ;  she  is  able  to  freeze  the 
god  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  generation.  We  must 
either  get  her  ravished,  or  be  rid  of  her.  When  she 
should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do  me  the  kind- 
ness of  our  profession,  she  has  me  her  quirks,  her 
reasons,  her  master-reasons,  her  prayers,  her  knees; 
that  she  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he 
should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

Boult.  'Faith,  I  must  ravish  her,  or  shell  disfiimish 
us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our  swearers 
priests. 

Pand.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness  for 
me! 

Bawd.  'Faith,  there's  no  way  to  be  rid  on't,  but  by 
the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the  lord  Lysimachus, 
disguised. 

SoiUt.  We  should  have  both  •  lord  and  lown,  if  the 
peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  customers. 
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Enter  Lysimachus. 

Lys.    How  now  ?     How  ^  a  dozen  of  virginities  ? 

Bawd.   Now,  the  gods  to-bless  *  your  honor ! 

BoulU   I  am  glad  to  see  your  honor  in  good  health. 

Lys.  You  may  so ;  'tis  the  better  for  you  that  your 
resortcrs  stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now,  wholesome 
iniquity  ?  Have  you  that  a  man  may  deal  withal,  and 
defy  the  surgeon  ? 

bawd.    We  have  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would but 

there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene. 

L/ys.  If  she'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness,  thou 
wouldst  say. 

Bawd.  Your  honor  knows  what  'tis  to  say  well 
enough. 

Lys.   Well ;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

BoulU  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  red,  you 
shall  see  a  rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed,  if  she 
had  but 

Lys.   What,  prVthee  ? 

Boult.   O,  sir,  I  can  be  modest. 

Lys.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no  less 
than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  an  anchor '  to  be  chaste. 

Enter  Marina. 

Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the  stalk ; 
— never  plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you.  Is  she  not 
a  fair  creature  ? 

Lys.  'Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voyage  at 
sea.     Well,  there's  for  you ; — leave  us. 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honor,  give  me  leave;  a 
word,  and  I'll  have  done  presendy. 


1  This  is  justice  Shallow's  mode  of  asking  the  price  of  a  different 
kind  of  commodity : — 

"  How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ?  " 

9  The  use  of  to  in  composition  with  verbs  is  veiy  common  in  Ch>wer 
and  Chaucer. 

3  The  words  an  anchor  (anchorite)  are  substituted  by  Mr.  Singer  for  a 
number  in  the  old  copy. 
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Jjys.    I  beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd.  First,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an 
honorable  man.  [To  Mar.,  whom  she  takes  aside. 

Mar.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may  worthily 
note  him. 

Bawd.  Next,  he's  the  governor  of  this  country,  and 
a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar*  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound  to 
him  indeed ;  but  how  honorable  he  is  in  that,  I  know 
not.  ' 

Bawd.  Tray  you,  without  any  more  virginal  *  fen* 
6ing,  will  you  use  him  kindly?  He  will  line  your 
apron  with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  will  thankfully^ 
receive. 

Lys.   Have  you  done  ? 

Bawd.  My  lord,  she's  not  paced'  yet;  you  must 
take  some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage.  Come, 
we  will  leave  his  honor  and  her  together. 

[Exeunt  Bawd,  Pander,  and  Boult. 
'  lAfs.  Go  thy  ways. — ^Now,  pretty  one,  how  long 
have  you  been  at  this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir  ? 

Lys.  What  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  offend. 

Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade.  Please 
you  to  name  it. 

Lys.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profession  ? 

Mar.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young?  Were  you  a 
gamester '  at  five,  or  at  seven  ? 

Mar.  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lys.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in,  proclaims  you 
to  be  a  creature  of  sale. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  of  such 
resort,  and  will  come  into  it  ?  I  hear  say  you  are  of 
honorable  parts,  and  are  the  governor  of  this  place. 


^  This  uncommon  adjective  is  again  used  in  Coriolaniu. 
3  A  term  from  the  equestrian  art 
3  L  e.  a  wanton. 
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L/ys,  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known  unto 
^ou  who  I  am  ? 

Mar.   Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lys.  Why,  your  herb-woman ;  she  that  sets  seeds 
ind  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  O,  you  have  heard 
omething  of  my  power,  and  so  stand  aloof  for  more 
erious  wooing.  But  I  protest  to  thee,  pretty  one,  my 
uthority  shall  not  see  thee,  or  else,  look  friendly  upon 
bee.  Come,  bring  me  to  some  private  place.  Come, 
ome. 

Mar.  If  you  were  bom  to  honor,  show  it  now ; 
f  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
rhat  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lys.   How's  this.'*  how's  this.'^ — Some   more;   be 
sage.^ 

Mar.  For  me, 

fhat  am  a  maid,  though  most  ungentle  fortune 
lath  placed  me  here  within  this  loathsome  sty, 
^here,  since  I  came,  diseases  have  been  sold 
Nearer  than  physic, — O,  that  the  good  gods 
Yould  set  me  free  from  thb  unhallowed  place, 
fhough  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
fhat  flies  i'  the  purer  air ! 

L/ys.  I  did  not  think 

Phou  couldst  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dreamed  thou 

couldst. 
lad  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind, 
Phy  speech  had  altered  it.     Hold,  here's  gold  for  thee ; 
i^ersever  still  in  that  clear  '  way  thou  goest, 
Ind  the  gods  strengthen  thee ! 

Mar.   The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Lys.  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 

fhat  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
Phe  very  doors  and  windows  savor  vilely, 
rarewell.     Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,^  and 

doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. — 

^  Lyiimachufl  must  be  tupposed  to  tay  this  fiiieeriiigly. 
^  CUcar  is  ptrt^  innocent. 

3  a thy  mother  was 

Apieu  o/frirhuJ*  Temput. 
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Hold  ;  here's  more  gold  for  thee. — 

A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief, 

That  robs   thee   of  thy  goodness!     If  thou   hear'st 

from  me, 
It  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

[As  Lysimachus  is  putting  up  his  pwrse^ 

BouLT  enters. 
Boult.   I  besqech  your  honor,  one  piece  for  me. 
Lys.    Avaunt,    thou    damned    door-keeper!     Your 
house. 
But  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it  up, 
Would  sink,  and  overwhelm  you  all.     Away ! 

[Exit  Lysimachus. 
Boult.   How's  this?    We  must  take  another  course 
with  you.     If  your   peevish  chastity,  which  is   not 
worth  a  breakfast  in  the  cheapest  country  under  the 
cope,^  shaU  undo  a  whole  household,  let  me  be  gelded 
like  a  spaniel.     Come  your  ways. 
Mar.   Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 
Boult.   I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken  off,  or 
the  c(}mmon  hangman  shall  execute  it.     Come  your 
way.     We'll  have  no  more  gentlemen  driven  away. 
Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Re-enter  Bawd. 

Bawd.   How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Boult.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress;  she  has  here 
spoken  holy  words  to  the  lord  Lysimachus. 

Bawd.   O,  abominable ! 

Boult.  She  makes  our  profession,  as  it  were,  to  stink 
afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.   Marry,  hang  her  up  forever ! 

Boult.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with  her 
like  a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  as  cold  as  a 
snow-ball ;  saying  his  prayers  too. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  away;  use  her  at  thy 
pleasure ;  crack  the  glass  of  her  virginity,  and  make 
the  rest  malleable. 

I  L  e.  under  the  cope  oar  canapif  of  heayen. 
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Boult.  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground 
than  she  is,  she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar.   Hark,  hark,  you  gods  ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures;  away  with  her,  'Would 
she  had  never  come  within  my  doors  !•  Marry,  hang 
you !  She's  born  to  undo  us.  Will  you  not  go  the 
way  of  womankind  ?  Marry  come  up,  my  dish  of 
chastity  with  rosemary  and  bays !  ^  [Exit  Bawd. 

Boult.   Come,  mistress ;  come  your  way  with  me. 

Mar.   Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

Boult.   To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold  so 
dear. 
'^  Mar.   Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

Boult.   Come  now,  your  one  thing. 

Mar.   What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be  ? 

Boult.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master,  or, 
rather,  my  mistress. 

Mar.   Neither  of  these  are  yet  so  bad  as  thou  art, 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change. 
Thou'rt  the  damned  door-keeper  to  every  coystrel,* 
That  hither  comes  inquiring  for  his  tib. 
To  the  choleric  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable ;  thy  very  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belched  on  by  infected  lungs. 

Boult.  What  would  you  have  me  ?  go  to  the  wars, 
would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  serve  seven  years  for 
the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money  enough  in  the 
end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one  ? 

Mar.    i)o  any  thing  but  this  thou  doest.     Empty 
Old  receptacles,  common  sewers,  of  filth ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman ; 
Any  of  these  ways  are  better  yet  than  this : 
For  that  which  thou  professest,  a  baboon, 


1  Anciently  many  dishes  were  served  up  with  this  garnitare,  during  the 
season  of  Chnstmas.  The  bawd  means  to  call  her  a  piece  of  ostentatioas 
yiitne. 

3  A  coystrel  is  a  loufy  mean  person, — TSb  was  a  common  name  fof  a 
strumpfii, 

VOL.  VI.  63 
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Could  he  speak,  would  own  a  name  too  dear.^ 

0  that  the  gods  would  safely  from  this  place 
Deliver  me !     Here,  here  is  gold  for  thee. 

If  that  thy  master  would  gain  aught  by  me, 
Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 
With  other  virtues,  which  Pll  keep  from  boast ; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 

1  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  scholars.  ' 

BoulU   But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak  of  i* 

Mar.    Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again, 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

Boult.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee ;  if 
I  can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.   But,  amongst  honest  women  ? 

BoulU  'Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  litde  amongst 
them.  But  since  my  master  and  mistress  have  bought 
you,  there's  no  going  but  by  their  consent ;  therefore  I 
will  make  them  acquainted  with  your  purpose,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  them  tractable  enough.  Come, 
Pll  do  for  thee  what  I  can ;  come  your  ways. 

[ExeufU. 


ACT  V. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gow.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  scapes,  and  chances 
Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 
She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays. 
Deep  clerks  she  dumbs,^  and  with  her  neeld'  composes 


1  That  is,  a  baboon  would  think  his  tribe  dishonored  by  each  a  pro- 
fession. 

s  L  e.  silences  the  learned  persons  with  whom  she  converses  by  her 
literary  superiority. 

'  Needle. 
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• 

Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry; 

That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses : 

Her  inkle  ^  silk^  twin  w  ith  the  rubied  cherry  ; 

That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race. 

Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 

She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.     Here  we  her  place ; 

And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again. 

Where  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.     We  there  him  lost ; 

Whence  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arrived 

Here  where  his  daughter  dwells ;  and  on  this  coast 

Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.     The  city  strived  ' 

God  Neptune's  annual  feast  to  keep ;  from  whence 

Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  espies, 

His  banners  sable,  trimmed  with  rich  expense, 

And  to  him  in»his  barge  with  fervor  hies. 

In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight ; ' 

Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark ; 

Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might,^ 

Shall  be  discovered.     Please  you,  sit,  and  hark. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  I.  On  board  Pericles'  Ship^  off  Mitylene. 
A  close  Pavilion  on  decky  vnth  a  Curtain  before  it ; 
Pericles  within  it^  reclined  on  a  Couch.  A  Barge 
lying  beside  the  Tyrian  Vessel. 

Enter  two  Sailors,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian  Vessel^ 
the  other  to  the  barge  ;  to  them  Helicanus. 

Tyr.  Sail.   Where's  the   lord    Helicanus?    he   can 
resolve  you.  [To  the  Sailor  o/* Mitylene. 

O,  here  he  is. 

Sir,  there's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene, 

1  hUdt  appears  to  have  been  a  particalar  kind  oinik  thread  or  worsted 
used  in  embroidery.    Rider  translates  inkle  hjMum  textUe, 

'^  Steevens  thinks  that  we  should  read,  <*  The  city's  hived^  L  e.  the 
citizens  are  collected  like  bees  in  a  hive. 

3  "  Once  more  put  your  sight  under  the  guidance  of  your  ima^nation.** 

4  «  Where  all  tnat  may  be  displayed  in  action  shall  be  exhibited ;  and 
more  should  be  shown,  if  our  stage  would  permit"  Some  modem  editions 
read,  "  more  of  might" . 
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And  in  it  is  Lysimachns  the  governor, 

Who  craves  to  come  aboard.     What  is  jour  will  ? 

HeL   That  he  have  his.     Call  up  some  gentlemen. 

Tyr.  Sail.   Ho,  gentlemen !  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.   Doth  your  lordship  call  ? 
HeL   Gentlemen, 
There  is  some  of  worth  would  come  aboard ;  I  pray 

you 
To  greet  them  fairly. 

[The  (jrentlemen  and  the  tioo  Sailors  descend^ 
and  go  on  board  the  barge. 

Enter,  from  thence,  Lysimachus  and  Lords;  the  Tynan 
Gentlemen,  and  the  two  Sailors. 

Tyr.  Sail.   Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  would, 
Resolve  you. 

L/ys.   Hail,  reverend  sir !  the  gods  preserve  you ! 

Hel.   And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am, 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys.  You  wish  me  welL 

Being  on  shore,  honoring  of  Neptune's  triumphs, 
Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

Hel.   First,  sir,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.   I  am  governor  of  this  place  you  lie  before. 

Hel.    Sir, 
Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king ; 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance. 
But  to  prorogue  *  his  grief. 

Lys.   Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  ? 

Hel.    Sir,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 


s  Tp  Unethen  or  prolong  his  grief.    Prorogued  is  nsed  in  Romeo  tad 
Juliet  for  delayed. 
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But  the  main  grief  of  all  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lys.   May  we  not  see  him,  then  ? 

Hel.  You  may,  indeed,  sir. 

But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak 
To  any. 

Lys.    Yet,  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 

Hel.  Behold  him,  sir.    [Pericles  discovered.^l  This 
was  a  goodly  person. 
Till  the  disaster,  that,  one  mortal  night,^ 
Drove  him  to  this. 

Lys.    Sir,  king,  all  hail!   the  gods  preserve  you! 
Hail, 
Hail,  royal  sir ! 

Hel.   It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 

1  Lord.   Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene,  I  durst 
wager, 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys.  'Tis  well  bethought. 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony 
And  other  choice  attractions,  would  allure. 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafened  parts,^ 
Which  now  are  midway  stopped. 
She  is  all  happy  as  the  fairest  of  all. 
And,  with  her  fallow  maids,  is  now  upon  * 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

[//e  whispers  one  of  the  attendant  Lords. — Exit 
Lord,  in  the  barge  o/'Lysimachus. 

Hel.   Sure  alPs  effectless ;  yet  nothing  we'll  omit 

1  Few  of  the  stage-directioiiB,  that  have  been  giyen  in  this  and  the 
preceding  acts,  are  found  in  the  old  copy.  In  the  orig^al  representation, 
Pericles  was  probably  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  stage,  concealed  by 
a  curtain,  which  was  here  drawn  open.  The  ancient  narratives  repre- 
sented him  as  remaining  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship ;  but,  as  in  such  a  situ- 
ation Pericles  would  not  be  visible  to  the  audience,  a  different  stage- 
direction  is  now  given. 

3  The  old  copies  read,  *<  one  mortal  lotghL^  ^  The  emendation  is 
Malone's.    Mortal  is  here  used  for  deadlVj  destructive. 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  ^defend  parts.^  Malone  made  the  alteration. 
Steevens  would  read,  ^  deafened  ports." 

4  This  passage  is  as  intelligible  as  many  others  in  this  play.  ^  Upon 
a  leafy  shelter,^  appears  to  mean  ^  Upon  a  spot  which  is  sheltered." 
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That  bears  recovery's  name.     But  since  your  kindnesSi 
We  have  stretched  thus  far,  let  us  beseech  you  furtheri 
That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have, 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want, 
But  weary  for  the  stateness. 

Lys.  O  sir,  a  courtesy, 

Which  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar. 
And  so  inflict  our  province.^ — Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

tlel.  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it.— 

But  see,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter,  from  the  barge,^  Lord,  Marina,  and  a  Yoong 

Lady. 

Lys.  O,  here  is 

The  lady  that  I  sent  for.     Welcome,  fair  one ! 
Is't  not  a  goodly  presence  ? 

Hel.  A  gallant  lady. 

Lys.   She's  such,  that  were  I  well  assured  she  came 
Of  gentle  kind,  and  noble  stock,  I'd  wish 
No  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed. 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty' 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient. 
If  that  thy  prosperous  and  artificial  feat  * 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery. 


1  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Poet  wrote  tij/KeL  We  hsie 
no  example  of  to  it^id,  used  by  itself^  for  to  punUh. 

3  It  appears  that  when  Pericles  was  originally  performed,  the  andmnce 
were  contented  to  behold  vessels  sailing  in  and  out  of  port  in  thehr  mMi 
eye  only. 

3  The  quarto  of  1609  reads  :— 

**  Fair  on  all  goodness  that  consists  in  beauty ^^  Blc 
^  The  old  copy  has  ^  artificial /ate."    The  emendation  is  by  Dr.  Perty. 
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Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  suffered  to  come  near  him. 

Lys.  Come,  let  us  leave  her ; 

And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous !       [Marina  sings. 

Lys.  Marked  Re  your  musi^  ? 

Mar.   No,  nor  looked  on  as. 

Lys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar.   Hail,  sir !  my  lord,  lend  ear. 

Per.   Hum!  ha! 

Mar.  I  am  a  maid. 

My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes, 
But  have  been  gazed  on,  like  a  comet.     She  speaks, 
My  lord,  that,  may  be,  hath  endured  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weighed. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state. 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings ; 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage. 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward  ^  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — I  will  desist ; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek. 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear.  Go  not  till  he  speak. 

[Aside. 

Per.   My  fortunes — parentage — good  parentage — 
To  equal  mine  ? — ^was  it  not  thus  ?  what  say  you  ? 

Mar.   I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  parentage, 
You  would  not  do  me  violence.^ 

Per.  I  do  think  so. 

I  pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me. — 
You  are  like  something  that — What  countrywoman  ? 
Here  of  these  shores  ?^ 


1  AwhuDord  is  advent, 

s  This  seems  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the  storr  that  is  made  no  use  of  in 
the  present  scene.  Thus  in  Twine's  translation: — ^  Then  Appolonina 
fell  in  rage,  and  forgetting  all  courtesie,  &c.  ruse  up  sodainly  and  stroke 
the  maiden,**  &c.    rericles,  however,  afterwards  says — 

*^  Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  muh  thu  back^ 
rWhich  was  when  I  perceived  tnee,)  that  thou  cam'st 
From  good  descending  ?  " 

'  This  passage  is  strangely  corrupt  in  the  old  copies : — 

^  Per.  I  do  think  so,  pray  you  tume  your  eyes  upon  me,  your 
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Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores ; 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.   I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver  weepiag. 
M^  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been :  my  queen's  square 

brows ; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silver-voiced ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like. 
And  cased  as  richly ;  in  pace  another  Juno ; 
Who    starves  the  ears  she    feeds,  and   makes   them 

hungry, 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech. — Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mar.   Where  I  am  but  a  stranger ;  from  the  deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred? 

And  how  achieved  you  these  endowments,  which 
Yoii  make  more  rich  to  owe  ?  ^ 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  histoiyt 

'Twould  seem  like  lies  disdained  in  the  reporting. 

Per.   Pr'ythee,  speak. 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  se.em'st  a  palace 
For  the  crowned  truth  to  dwell  in.     Pll  believe  thee, 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation. 
To  points  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'st 
Like  one  I  loved  indeed.     What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceived  thee,)  that  thou  cam'st 
From  good  descending  ? 

Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.   Report  thy  parentage.     I  think  thou  said'st 
Thou  hadst  been  tossed  from  wrong  to  injury, 
And  that  thou  thought'st  thy  griefs  might  equal  mine, 
If  both  were  opened. 

something  that,  what  countiY  women  heare  of  these  shewes,"  Slc  For 
the  ingenious  emendation,  snores  instead  of  shetoes,  as  well  as  the  regu- 
lation of  the  whole  passage,  Malone  confesses  his  obligation  to  the  earl 
of  Charlemont 

1  The  meaning  is : — ^These  endowments  acquire  additional  grace  from 
their  owner. 
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Mar.  Some  such  thing,  indeed, 

I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoij^hls 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story ; 

If  thine  considered,  prove  the  thousandth  paM 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  suffered  like  a  girl ;  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act.*     What  were  thy  friends  ? 
How  lost  thou  them?    Thy  name,  my  most  kiad 

virgin  ? 
Recount  I  do  beseech  thee ;  come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar.  My  name,  siry  is  Marina.  * 

Per.  O,  I  am  mocked. 

And  thou  by  some  iiftcensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  sir, 

Or  here  I'll  cease. 

Per.  Nay^  111  be  patient ; 

Thou  little  know'st  how  thou  dost  startle  me, 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name  Marina 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power ; 
My  father,  and  a  king.  i 

Per.  How !  a  king's  daughter  ? 

And  caUed  Marina  ? 

Mar.  iTou  said  you  would  believe  me , 

But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Have  you  a  working  pulse  ?  and  are  no  fairy  ? 
No  motion  ?  *  Well ;  speak  on.   Where  were  you  bom  ? 
And  whefeford  called  Marina? 


1  <*  By  her  beauty  and  patient  meeknefL  diaanning  Calami^,  and  pie- 
▼enting  her  from  usinff  her  uplifted  sword.**  EaArtmiXijf  ftiiougn  n6t  pefe^ 
■onified  aa  here)  ia  in  like  manner  xmfA  fn  the  iiljiiefl  of  mmmm  m^ritig 
in  King  Lear. 

s  L  e.  no  puppet  dreaaed  up  to  deceive  me.  So  in  The  Two  Genll^ 
mon  of  Verona: — 

<*OexceU0ntiiMlwii/  Oeau)eediiif  puppet.* 

TOL.  Tl.  64 
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Mar.  Called  Marina, 

For  I  was  born  at  sea* 

Per.  At  sea  ?  thy  mother  ?- 


Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  bom, 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Delivered  weeping. 

Per.  O,  stop  there  a  little ! 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal.     This  cannot  be ; 
My  daughter's  buried.     [Aside.l  Well ; — ^where  were 

you  bred  ? 
Pll  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story, 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You'll  scarce  believe  me ;  'twere  best  I  did 
'    give  o'er. 

Per.   I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.^     Yet,  give  me  leave ; — 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ?  where  were  you  bred  ? 

Mar.   The  king,  my  father,  did  in  Tharsus  leave 
me; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife. 
Did  seek  to  murder  me ;  and  having  wooed 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to  do't, 
A  crew  of  ^pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.     But  now,  good  sir, 
Whither  will  you  have  me  ?    Why  do  you  weep  ?    It 

may  be. 
You  think  me  an  impostor.     No,  good  faith ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  rericles  be. 

jrar.   Ho,  Helicanus! 

Hel.  Calls  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Per.   Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor, 
Most  wise  in  general.     Tell  me,  if  thou  canst, 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  I  know  not ;  but 

^  That  is,  I  will  believe  e?eiy  fkt  mUwiulpart  of  what  jou  «ay. 
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Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  o^  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lys.  She  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage ;  being  demanded  that, 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per.   O  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honored  sir ; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me, 
Overbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality. 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.    0,  come  hither. 
Thou  that  beget'st  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wast  born  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again !     O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods,  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us ;  this  is  Marina. — 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that. 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep.^ 

Mar.  First,  sir,  I  pray. 

What  is  your  title  ? 

Per.   I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre ;  but  tell  me  now 
My  drowned  queen's  name,  (as  in  the  rest  thou  hast 
Been  godlike  perfect,)  thou'rt  the  heir  of  kingdoms. 
And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father.* 

Mar.   Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say,  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa  ? 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end. 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per.  Now,  blessing  on   thee,  rise;   thou  art   my 
child. 
Give  me  fresh  garments.     Mine  own  Helicanus, 
(Not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have  been. 
By  savage  Cleon,)  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 

1  i.  e.  <*  thoagh  nothing  over  happened  to  awake  a  scruple  or  doubt"  * 
s  This  passage  is  very  much  corrupted  in  the  old  copies :  in  the  last 

line  we  have,  ^  another  likt.^    The  emendation  is  founaed  upon  that  of 

Mason.    Malone  reads : — 

*^PeT.  I  am  Pericles  ofTjre :  but  tell  me  now 
My  drowned  queen's  name,  fas  in  the  rest  you  said 
Thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect,)  the  heur  of  kingdoms, 
And  a  nwOier  like  to  Pericles  thy  father." 
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When  thou  shalt  kneel  and  justify  in  knowledge, 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — Who  is  this? 

Hel.   Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  M itylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state, 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per.  1  embrace  you,  ar. 

Give  me  my  robes ;  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
O  Heavens  bless  my  girl !     But  hark,  what  music  ?* 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 
O'er  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt, 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — ^But  what  music  ? 

Hel.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres ;  list,  my  Marina* 

Lys.   It  is  not  good  to  cross  him ;  give  him  way. 

Per.   Rarest  sounds ! 
Do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Lys.  Music  ?    My  lord,  I  hear — 

Per.   Most  heavenly  music ; 
It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eyelid^ ;  let  me  rest.  \^He  sleep. 

Jjys.   A  pillow  for  his  head ; 

[The  curtain  before  the  pavilion  of  Periclss 

is  closed. 
So  leave  him  all. — Well,  my  companion-friends,^ 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 
I'll  well  remember  you. 

[Exeunt  Lysimachus,  Helicanus,  Marina, 

and  attendant  Lady* 

SCENE   II.     The  same. 

Pericles  on  the  deck  asleep ;  Diana  appearing  to  him 

c^  in  a  vision.^ 

Dia.  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus ;  hie  thee  thither, 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 

1  Malone  would  give  these  lines  to  Marina^  reading-r:- 

** ^Well,  my  compamon-fritn4P 

s  This  vision  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  passage  in  Gower. 
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There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together, 

Before  the  people  all, 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife ; 

To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call. 

And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life  J 

Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'st  in  woe ; 

Do't,  and  be  happy,  by  my  silver  bow. 

Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.  [Diana  disappears. 

Per.   Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine,' 
I  will  obey  thee ! — Helicanus ! 

Enter  Lysimachus,  Heucanus,  and  Marina. 

Hel.  Sir. 

Per.  My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to  strike 
The  inhospitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  &st.     Toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown '  sails ;  eftsoons  Pll  tell  thee  why. — 

[To  Helicanus. 
Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore. 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 

Lys%  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  and  when  you  come 
ashore, 
I  have  another  suit. 

Per.  You  shall  prevail, 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for  it  seems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per.   Come,  my  Marina.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Gower,  before  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus. 

Crow.   Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  done.^ 


1  In  the  old  copy  we  have  here  Uke  for  l^e  again. 
9  i.  e.  regent  of  the  silver  moon. 

3  That  iB,  (<  our  neoUen  sails." 

4  The  old  copy  retuAB  dwn ;  and  in  the  last  line  of  this  chorus  doom 
instead  of  hooiu 
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This,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me, 

(For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me,) 

That  you  aptly  will  suppose 

What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows, 

What  ministrelsy,  and  pretty  din. 

The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 

To  greet  the  king.     So  he  has  thrived, 

That  he  is  promised  to  be  wived 

To  fair  Marina ;  but  in  no  wise 

Till  he  ^  had  done  his  sacrifice. 

As  Dian  bade ;  whereto  being  bound. 

The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound.* 

In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  filled. 

And  wishes  fall  out  as  they're  willed. 

At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see. 

Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 

That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon 

Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  boon.  \^Exit. 


SCENE  III.  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus; 
Thais  A  standing  near  the  Altary  as  High  Priestess; 
a  number  of  Virgins  on  each  side;  Cerimon  and 
other  Inhabitants  of  Ephesus  attending. 

Enter    Pericles,    with    his    Train ;     Lysimachus, 
Helicanus,  Marina,  and  a  Lady. 

Per.   Hail,  Dian !  to  perform  thy  just  command, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
The  fair  Thaisa,  at  Pentapolis. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  called  Marina ;  who,  O  goddess. 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.'     She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nursed  with  Cleon ;  whom  at  fourteen  years 
He  sought  to  murder :  but  her  better  stars 

1  L  e.  Pericles. 

^  Confound  here  signifies  to  connme, 

3  L  e.  her  white  robe  of  innocence. 
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Brought  her  to  Mitylene  ;  against  whose  shore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us, 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  she 
Made  known  herself  mj  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favor ! — 

You  are— you  are — O  royal  Pericles ! —      [She  faints. 

Per.    What  means  the  woman?   She  oies;   help, 
gentlemen ! 

Cer.   Noble  sir, 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true. 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per.  Reverend  appearer,  no ; 

I  threw  her  overboard  with  these  very  ahns. 

Cer.   Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  'Tis  most  certain. 

Cer.   Look  to  the  lady ; — O,  she's  but  o'erjoyed ! 
Early,  one  blustering  morn,  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  shore.     I  oped  the  coffin,  and 
Found  there  rich  jewels;  recovered  her,  and  placed  her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per.  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer.    Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to  my 
house, 
Whither  I  invite  you.     Look !  Thaisa  is 
Recovered. 

Thai.  O,  let  me  look ! 

If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  ^  bend  no  licentious  ear, 
But  curb  it,  ™te  of  seeing^     O  my  lord. 
Are  you  not  Pericles  ?     Like  him  you  speak, 
Like  him  you  are.     Did  you  not  name  a  tempest, 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 

Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa ! 

Thai.   That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead, 
And  drowned." 

Per.     Immortal  Dian ! 

Thai.  Now  I  know  you  better. 

Sense  is  here  used  for  sentwd  poBtion. 
3  Droumed^  in  this  instance,  does  not  signify  suffocated  by  water,  but 
overwhelmed  in  it 
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When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  joa  such  a  ring. 

[Shotos  a  rw^y. 

Per.   This,  this ;  no  more,  you  gods !  jomr  present 
kindness 
Makes  mj  past  miseries  sport.     You  shall  do  well. 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.     O,  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom. 

[Kneels  to  Thais  a. 

Per.   Look,  who  kneels  here  !     Fliesh  of  thy  fled), 
Thaisa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  called  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  therie. 

Thai.  Blessed  and  mine  own ! 

Hel.   Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen ! 

7%ai.  I  know  yoo  not 

Per.   You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly  from 
Tyre, 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  called  the  man  ? 
I  have  named  him  oft. 

Thai.  'Twas  Helicanus,  then. 

Per.   Still  confirmation. 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found  ; 
How  possibly  preserved  ;  and  whom  to  thank. 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.   Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord ;  this  man 
Through  whom  the  gods  have  shown  their  power ;  that 

can 
From  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per.  Reverend  sir, 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  yoo.     Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  re-lives  ? 

Cer.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house. 
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Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  was  found  with  her ; 
How  she  came  jdaced  here  within  the  temple ; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Diana ! 

I  bless  thee  for  thj  vision,  and  will  offer   ' 
My  night  oblations  to  thee.     Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed  ^  of  your  daughter, 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.     And  now, 
This  ornament  that  makes  me  look  so  dismal, 
Will  I,  my  loved  Marina,  clip  to  form ; 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touched. 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  Pll  beautift^. 

Thai.   Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit, 
Sir,  that  my  father's  dead.* 

Per.   Heavens  make  a  star  of  him  !     Yet  there,  my 
queen. 
We'll  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselves 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  days ; 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay. 
To  hear  the  rest  untold. — Sir,  lead  the  way. 

{Exeunt. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gaw.   In  Antioch,'  and  his  daughter,  you  have  heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward. 
In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  seen 
(Although  assailed  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen,) 
Virtue  preserved  from  fell  destruction's  blast. 
Led  on  by  Heaven,  and  crowned  with  joy  at  last. 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty ; 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears. 
The  worth  that  learned  charitv  aye  wears. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wi^,  when  fame 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  and  honored  name 

1  i.  e.  fairly  contracted,  honorably  affianced. 

9  In  the  fragment  of  the  Old  Metrical  Romance,  the  ftther  diet  in  hk 
daughter's  arms. 
3  L  e.  the  king  of  Antioch.    The  old  copy  reads  AnHoehm, 
VOL.  VI.  65 
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Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  citj  turn  ; 

That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  burn. 

The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 

To  punish  them ;  although  not  done,  but  meant. 

So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending, 

New  joy  wait  on  you !     Here  our  play  has  ending. 

lEzit  GowER. 


That  this  tragedy  has  some  merit,  it  were  vain  to  deny ;  but  that  it  is 
the  entire  composition  of  Shakspeare,  is  more  than  can  be  hastily  granted. 
I  shall  not  venture,  with  Dr.  Farmer,  to  determine  that  the  hand  of  our 
great  Poet  is  only  visible  m  the  last  act;  for  I  think  it  appears  in  several 
passages  dispersed  over  each  of  these  divisions.  I  find  it  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  persuade  myself  that  he  was  the  original  fabricator  of  the  plot 
or  the  author  of  eveiy  dialogue,  chorus,  dtc  Stksveics. 


END   OP  VOL.   VI. 
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